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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY years ago 
this July the United States began an ex- 
periment in government. Fifty years ago 
there was ushered in a new era of comfort 
forthe common man. America has shared 
with the world the advantages of the new 
age of medicine begun about fifty years 
ago, which is described elsewhere in this 
magazine by Sir George Newman, the head 
of the British Health Service. 

The United States has, more than any 
other country, taken advantage of the age 
of power and invention which was ushered 
in by the exhibition of the telephone at 
Philadelphia in 1876. There has been a 
veritable economic revolution in this coun- 
try, as explained in this issue by Professor 
T. N. Carver under the title “Have We 
Wasted Fifty Years?” Under the head 
of power in its wider sense comes the 
achievements of applied science, for it is 
as useful to man to make coal tar his tool 
as it is for him to harness water power; it 
is as valuable to utilize oil more effectively 
as it is to find more of it to use. 

The gains in health, in power, in science, 
we share in varying degrees with other 
nations. But there are two gains peculiar 
to itself which the United States has made 
in the last fifty years. In 1876, the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi was, generally 


speaking, a frontier. Now, as explained 
by Professor Turner, it contains a third of 
the population of the United States. It 
is a new empire added to the United States. 
At the same time an old empire was re- 
gained. In the last fifty years the South 
has returned to the United States. The 
year 1876 is significant in that connection 
too, for it was in that year that Federal 
troops left the South and the people of 
the Southern states took over again their 
governments from the carpetbag régime. 
The actual reorganization of the South 
upon a new basis after the war and Recon- 
struction has taken the fifty years since 
1876. The South has not yet reached 
the level of other parts of the country, 
but the foundations are solidly laid for 
her to do so. 

The rise in the comfort and happiness of 
the common man due to greater use of 
science and power, the increase in his 
happiness due to advances in the control 
of disease, have made the last fifty years 
notable in the United States; and the fill- 
ing of the West with people, together with 
the reorganization of the South, has more 
than doubled the power of the nation, not 
only in numbers but also in a cohesion and 
unity exemplified and intensified by the 
World War. 
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An American 
Renaissance 


THE RETURN of the South to its place 
in the United States has been by way of 
the schoolhouse. The system of educa- 
tion in the Southern states before the Civil 
War, although it did not cover well the 
general public, did produce a well-trained 
minority. There was a larger percentage 
of Virginia citizens in colleges in 1860 than 
there was of Massachusetts citizens. 
When the Civil War was past the educa- 
tional system, like everything else, col- 
lapsed. Indeed, it went farther down 
than almost anything else, because the 
Federal Government insisted upon an era 
of ignorance. It disfranchised practically 
all the white men in the South, and en- 
franchised the Negroes, who were largely 
illiterate. It was hardly to be expected 
that ignorant legislatures should inaugu- 
rate an educational system. It was not, 
therefore, mere coincidence that the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was closed until 
1876. It reopened its doors in the year 
when the Federal troops left and carpet- 
baggers and Negroes returned the state 
government to the responsible citizens of 
the state. But the end of Reconstruction 
merely opened the way for the establish- 
ment of a school system. To get this 
task really under way took from fifteen to 
twenty-five years. Really to equip the 
South with adequate school buildings and 
teachers, took nearly fifty years. 
Meanwhile, boys and girls in the South 
grew up under the handicap of ignorance. 
Many had little or no schooling. Most oi 
them had a poor education, and but a few 
enjoyed equal advantages with the youth 
of other parts of the country. The era of 
ignorance left the youth of the South be- 
hind in the industrial race. Scientific and 
engineering developments did not occur 
among them. They got none of the 
stimulation of big business or big oppor- 
tunity. They were surrounded by pov- 
erty and small enterprise. They were iso- 
lated by ignorance and lack of contact 
with the main currents of world thought 
and progress. Their brains were un- 
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trained, and there was little market for 
them in their immediate surroundings. 
Most of them sold their bodily strength 
for the pay of unskilled labor. In politics 
demagogues took advantage of their ig- 
norance, and in industry others got the 
returns that go with management and 
capital. 

Happily, that era is now past. The 
South is no longer the South except geo- 
graphically. The same sort of modern 
brick schoolhouse dominates the small 
town in Louisiana as in Iowa. Good roads 
traverse the South as well as the West or 
the North. There is money in the banks 
and enterprise abroad. People move 
about, they are in touch with the world, 
their imaginations are stirred, and their 
wants and their energies multiplied. The 
South is using machinery and brains where 
formerly it used only sweat and muscle. 
It is an era of light from the schoolhouse 
and power in industry. Economically, the 
Mason and Dixon Line has vanished. As 
historians look back upon the fifty years 
from 1876 to 1926, the return of the South 
is likely to loom large among the impor- 
tant phenomena of that period. In a 
future issue of this magazine this dramatic 
story of the last half-century will be told. 


Mr. Coolidge Turns 
Jeffersonian 


THE PRESIDENT of the United States 
went to Williamsburg, Virginia, where he 
made a plea for the power of state govern- 
ments and the limitation of Federal activ- 
ity to its proper sphere. The most salient 
part of his speech was: 


No method of procedure has ever been de- 
vised by which liberty could be divorced from 
self-government. No plan of centralization 
has ever been adopted which did not result in 
bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, 
and decline. Of all forms of government 
those administered by bureaus are about the 
least satisfactory to an enlightened and pro- 
gressive people. Being irresponsible they be- 
come autocratic, and being autocratic they 
resist all development. Unless bureaucracy 
is constantly resisted it breaks down represen- 





HOW IMPORTANT 


tative government and overwhelms democ- 
racy. It is the one element in our institutions 
that sets up the pretense of having authority 
over everybody and being responsible to no- 
body. 

While we ought to glory in the Union and 
remember that it is the source from which the 
states derive their chief title to fame, we must 
also recognize that the national Administra- 
tion is not and cannot be adjusted to the needs 
of local government. It is too far away to be 
informed of local needs, too inaccessible to 
be responsive to local conditions. The states 
should not be induced by coercion or by favor 
to surrender the management of their own 
affairs. The Federal Government ought to 
resist the tendency to be loaded up with 
duties which the states should perform. It 
does not follow that because something 
ought to be done the national government 
ought to do it. 


This is following the line of thought 
which Governor Ritchie of Maryland has 
been very effectively presenting to the 
public. The two presentations, however, 
differ in that the President’s was general 
while Governor Ritchie’s is specific. The 
Governor is opposed to such amendments 
to the Constitution as those concerning 
prohibition and child labor because they 
invade the sphere properly belonging to 
the states. He is opposed to Federal 
maternity acts for the same reason, op- 
posed to the system called “state aid,” by 
which the Federal Government in effect 
bribes states to carry out its policies in 
road building and other matters. But 
in spite of the President’s able statement 
of the general proposition at Williamsburg, 
and an equally able one at Arlington two 
years ago, it is not possible to tell what 
action the President favors upon the spe- 
cific issues now before the public. 

In another part of his speech the Presi- 
dent inserted the following paragraph, 
which might, according to its application, 
amount either to little or to a fairly com- 
prehensive hedge from the first statement. 


But, on the other hand, when the great 
body of public opinion of the nation requires 
action the states ought to understand that 
unless they are responsive to such sentiment 
the national authority will be compelled to 
intervene, 
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The reéstablishment of the sphere of 
local self-government is getting to be our 
most important domestic question. Pres- 
ident Coolidge has ably stated the general 
principles which lead his party from its 
past into Democratic ground. It will be 


interesting, as his policy develops, to see 
how far he intends to go in practice and 
how far his party is inclined to follow. 


When the Government 
Fills the Dinner Pail 


IN THE SAME speech the President said: 


If the Federal Government should go out of 
existence the common run of people would not 
detect the difference in the affairs of their 
daily life for a considerable length of time. 
But if the authority of the states were struck 
down disorder approaching chaos would be 
upon us within twenty-four hours. 


If that description were true the United 
States Government would be in much the 
condition that Jefferson thought it should 
be—but is it true to-day? 

The attitude of the public has changed 
a good deal. There is a general feeling 
that the government owes its citizens a 
living. Conservatives have a horror of 
this statement in just this form, but these 
same conservatives believe that the gov- 
ernment owes businesses whatever pro- 
tection is necessary to insure them a living, 
and they acclaim the full dinner pail as 
a sign of government wisdom. Another 
large section believes that if farming does 
not pay it should be subsidized in some 
manner. Still others hold that shipping 
deserves a living at the hands of the gov- 
ernment, and there are sections in the West 
that believe the government should con- 
tinue to finance irrigation developments 
that will not attract private money. In 
other words, while the average American 
is very critical of the British policy of 
giving doles to individuals, we are fairly 
well permeated with the theory and prac- 
tice of governmental doles in the form of 
protection, subsidies, and investments, to 
persons in groups or to industries. 

We have to a considerable degree de- 
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parted from the traditional American point 
of view that asked of the government noth- 
ing but a fair field and no favor. The 
descendant of the individualist who was 
“the captain of his fate and the master 
of his soul” now travels to Washington to 
prove that he is neither, and that a bureau 
of a maternal government must mother his 
activities and see that he comes to no 
harm. The young man need not count 
upon himself. The thing to do is to vote 
for a party that promises him prosperity, 
and then surrender his judgment to an 
official from Washington who will tell him 
how to earn a living and raise a family. 
Yet in truth this dependent, peasant- 
like spirit has not really taken hold of the 
American character. Leaning on the gov- 
ernment grew more from a crude concep- 
tion of morality than from a naturally 
dependent mentality. It was honest graft 
for an industry to write a protective tariff 
for itself, just as it was honest graft for a 
contractor to be on the inside with a city 
administration. When the recently de- 
feated Senator Stanfield of Oregon boasted 
that his main claim for reélection was his 
getting the biggest appropriations ever 
given to Oregon, he was prompted by an 
undeveloped sense of morality more than 
by a dependent state of mind. 
Nevertheless, if the states’ rights issue 
be the means of raising our morality to a 
grown-up standard, it will be a tremendous 
gain to the country. But it will not be an 
easy elevation. There are many busi- 
nesses which have grown soft under pro- 
tection of the tariff. There are many 
members of Congress who, like Senator 
Stanfield, represent the more acquisitive 
part of their constituents so well that their 
main activity is getting funds for their 
districts. And the people of the Western 
states with large areas of Federal lands 
within their borders, with the Reclama- 
tion and Forest Services and Indian 
agencies representing large businesses 
amongst them, have grown up dependent- 
minded toward the government, although 
they are independent in everything else. 
Whether or not Mr. Coolidge is ready to 
tackle any of these interests and clear the 
temple of government, his speech at Wil- 
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liamsburg will help, for it stated the issue 
clearly, and there is a growing sentiment 
in the country in favor of it. 

There is another difficulty with this 
guaranteeing of prosperity by the govern- 
ment, and that is, that it is a gold brick. 
If the Federal Government had not med- 
dled in a maternal manner at all, certain 
persons and industries would not have had 
sO easy a time at other people’s expense; 
but the country as a whole would have 
been just as prosperous as it is now, if 
not more so. A government can insure 
a full dinner pail where it will exist any- 
way, but when it comes to such absence of 
prosperity as there is in Britain, where the 
pail is about a quarter full, no government 
petting seems to make it any fuller. And 
if we fell upon evil times the result would 
be the same. Wherever prosperity really 
needed help fundamentally, paternalism 
would fail to produce it. The government 
guarantee is good only when not called on. 


The Solid South? 


“IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to lay too much 
emphasis upon the necessity of making all 
our political action of the Federal Govern- 
ment harmonize with the principle of 


national unity. For many years now this 
course has been greatly impeded from the 
fact that those who substantially think 
alike have so oftentimes been unable to 
act alike. Our country ought to be done 
with all sectional divisions and all actions 
based upon geographical lines.” 

In these words the President asks the 
people of the South who believe in the 
Republican party to vote for it. His plea 
is perfectly sound. It would be more 
effective, however, if it were accompanied 
by a reform which decency has long de- 
manded. The Republican party in the 
South is largely maintained by Federal 
patronage. In return for this patronage 
the delegates to the Republican National 
Convention vote as the Administration 
dictates. For years and years this condi- 
tion has been a disreputable scandal. As 
long as it exists, it is difficult for respecta- 
ble people in the South to take the Presi- 





WILL THE REPUBLICANS REMOVE THIS SCANDAL? 


dent’s advice. But he can change condi- 
tions. To achieve the result which he 
suggests, he must make the first move. 
He can make the first great breach in the 
Mason and Dixon Line politically, as it 
has already been made economically, if he 
is willing to give up the advantage which 
those Southern delegates will give him at 
the next Republican convention. 


Oil 


SINCE ROOSEVELT turned the atten- 
tion of this country to conservation of its 
natural resources there have been periodic 
scares concerning the exhaustion of timber, 
coal, oil, and the like. These scares have 
helped inspire the evolution toward better 
methods, which have resulted in protecting 
the ranges so that grazing may be a per- 
manent business, and also in handling the 
cutting of timber so that lumbering may 
be perpetual. And now comes a report 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
which sets at rest the fear of the exhaustion 
of American oil supplies, and this in spite 
of the fact that each decade since 1859 has 


seen an oil production greater than all 


production preceding it. It is double or 
quits—without the quits. The conclu- 
sions of the Board were set before the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board by Charles 
Evans Hughes. In brief, they were: 


First, there is no imminent danger of ex- 
haustion of the petroleum reserves of the 
United States. 

Second, it is reasonable to assume that a 
sufficient supply of oil will be available for 
national defense, and for essential uses in the 
United States, beyond the time when science 
will limit the demand by developing more 
efficient use of, or substitutes for, oil, or will 
displace its use as a source of power by har- 
nessing a natural energy. 

Third, current supply and demand cannot 
stay in balance, since the amount of both sup- 
ply and demand are constantly changing. 
Generally, current supply will exceed or be less 
than current demand, creating surplus or 
shortage: either condition will be reflected in 
price, but price will in time correct either 
condition. 

Fourth, petroleum recoverable by present 
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methods of flowing and pumping from existing 
wells, and acreage thus proven consist of five 
billiof, three hundred million barrels of crude 
oil. 

Fifth, it is estimated that after pumping and 
flowing there will remain in the area now pro- 
ducing and proved twenty-six billion barrels 
of crude oil, a considerable portion of which 
can be recovered by improved and known 
processes, such as flooding with water, intro- 
duction of air and gas pressure, and by mining 
when price justifies. 

Sixth, improved methods of deep drilling 
below oil sands now producing will disclose 
many deposits not hitherto available, which 
will be tantamount to the discovery of new 
fields. Improved methods of producing have 
been perfected which will make possible re- 
covery of oil from these lower levels. The 
limit of deep drilling has not been reached. 

Seventh, the major oil reserves of the United 
States lie in some one billion, one hundred 
million acres of lands underlain by sedimen- 
tary rocks not fully explored, in which geology 
indicates oil is possible. With extended 
search new supplies will be found therein. 

Eighth, the nation has an additional reserve 
in the vast deposits of oil shale, coal, and lig- 
nites, from all of which liquid fuel and lubri- 
cants may be extracted if and when the cost 
of recovery is justified by the price of these 
products. These deposits are so huge that 
they promise, under conservative estimates, 
an almost unlimited supply. 

Ninth, while this report is confined to the 
petroleum supply and demand within conti- 
nental United States, the importance of im- 
ports cannot be ignored. Countries to the 
south are known to have large petroleum re- 
sources, for the output of which the United 
States is a natural market and the supply 
therefrom must inevitably have its influence 
on the consumption of American reserves. 

Tenth, the availability of future petro- 
leum supplies from the vast area of land men- 
tioned above depends upon adequate incen- 
tives to exploration. Such exploration has in 
the past given the nation a sufficient supply of 
petroleum, in peace and in war, from the in- 
ception of the oil industry in 1859. 

To continue it there must be: (a) Security 
in ownership of oil lands, and in the right to 
lease; (6) conditions of exploration and devel- 
opment by owners or lessees permitting exer- 
cise of initiative, liberty of action, the play of 
competition, and free operation of the law of 
supply and demand; and (c) prices that will 
provide a return to producers, refiners, and 
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distributers commensurate with the risks in- 
volved and the capital invested. 

Eleventh, the supply of petroleum @ill be 
made to go much farther through more effi- 
cient utilization. Automotive experts state 
that the mileage of the motor car per gallon 
of gasoline may be doubled through structural 
mechanical changes, when price justifies such 
changes. Improved mechanics will also result 
in smaller consumption of lubricants. 

Twelfth, through improved methods, prin- 
cipally the process known as “‘cracking,” the 
refining branch of the industry has already in- 
creased the yields of gasoline, now the major 
product of petroleum. Through further im- 
provements and extensions the supply of 
gasoline will be augmented still further by the 
“‘cracking”’ of fuel oil. In consequence, the 
supply of fuel oil will be correspondingly di- 
minished, thus eventually removing fuel oil 
from competition with coal. 

Thirteenth, waste in the production, trans- 
portation, refining, and distribution of petro- 
leum and its products is negligible. 


This report was made by eleven men, 
most of them presidents, vice-presidents, 
or directors of important oil companies. 
It is a plea to leave the oil business as it is, 
subject to the general law and not subject 
to control of a special Federal bureau. 


More Oi/ 


THE STATEMENT of the practical oil 
men that there is no danger of exhausting 
our oil supplies is substantiated by their 


actions. At Port Arthur, Texas, for ex- 
ample, the Gulf Refining Company has a 
refinery which has run day and night for 
twenty-two years. It now covers 110 
acres and is constantly being added to. 
Near by is another, nearly as big, owned 
by the Texas Company, and it too has new 
additions. At Beaumont, twenty miles 
away, is another. Continued investment 
in these refineries is evidence that in the 
minds of oil men, the oil business is a per- 
manent industry in that district. And, 
as if to reward them for their confidence, 
the old Spindletop field has taken on a 
new lease of life. Oil-bearing sands have 
been found 1,500 feet below the old level, 
and the lessees of the land are sinking wells 
as fast as they can. 
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Moreover, there is a very considerable 
life to an oil field even if a second oil-bear- 
ing sand is not found. At Jennings, 
Louisiana, for instance, there is a field 
which has been in constant production 
for twenty-four years. The best part of 
the field has so far produced 300,000 bar- 
rels an acre. In another way, too, more 
oil is being derived from old wells. In the 
Louisiana fields pumps driven by electric- 
ity have given an even suction which draws 
more oil than do pumps driven by gasoline 
or steam engines. 

In the Gulf region there is another 
phenomenon likely to increase greatly the 
supply of oil. Fields have there been 
discovered by certain superficial signs— 
surface gas, sulphur indications, paraffine 
dirt, or an elevation indicating a salt dome 
underground, which is usually a sign that 
oil is near. Within the year the larger 
companies have brought science into play 
in the location of potential fields. They 
introduced the torsion balance, a delicate 
instrument which measures and records 
the density of the earth’s surface, and the 
seismograph, which records the rapidity 
with which an earth’s tremor or sound 
wave induced by a charge of dynamite 
travels through the earth. There are two 
torsion balance crews and ten seismograph 
crews working in the country around Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, now, and almost the 
whole countryside—some two million acres 
—is under lease to one company or an- 
other. 


The Results 


BESIDES creating such cities as Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, which continue 
to grow on its impetus, the oil business has 
transformed transportation between Hous- 
ton, Texas, and the Mississippi. Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur have a thirty-foot 
channel to the sea which they would not 
have had except for the oil industry. 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, is likewise a 
deep-water port through a channel thirty 
miles long, and the success of the water 
transportation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Louisiana at Baton Rouge has 
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stimulated that enterprising city to build 
a municipal dock. 

From Houston to Beaumont is about 
eighty-five miles; from Beaumont to Lake 
Charles fifty-five; and from Lake Charles 
to Baton Rouge one hundred and thirty 
miles. This whole Gulf country is now 
served by inland ports recently equipped 
with facilities, or being so equipped, for 
the municipal docks at Lake Charles and 
Baton Rouge are not yet finished. With 
the exception of the channel to Houston, 
oil has been the instigator of all this im- 
provement. But it will not be the only 
beneficiary. Cotton, lumber, rice, sul- 
phur, sugar, and salt can go out, and the 
necessities of this country can come in 
by sea to make these inland seaports— 
or some of them—prosperous distributing 
centers. 

The oil industry on the Gulf Coast am- 
ply justifies the report of the Petroleum 
Institute. It does more than that, for its 
influence has resulted in improved facil- 
ities for other manufacturers and for the 
farmers of the Gulf country, and in spread- 
ing an atmosphere of optimism over a 
region which has had to recover from the 
shock of 1920, when rice fell within a week 
from $12 a barrel to 60 cts., dropping the 
bottom out of prosperity. 


Expensive Exclusiveness 


FLORANDA has failed. Floranda was a 
Florida real estate development which 
offered lots to the public at $4,000 apiece. 
The chief attraction of these lots, accord- 
ing to the advertisements of the company, 
was their proximity to the homes of two 
rich American women, the home of a 
British countess, and the home of an ex- 
king of Greece. These worthy people 
offered the exclusiveness of their society 
to all the world at $4,000 a lot, without a 
trace of humor. But the public seemingly 
grasped the point much more readily than 
these proprietors, for the public insisted 
upon the enterprise being really exclusive, 
so much so that it failed for eight million 
dollars. Whether the eight million is real 
money or real estate money the report does 
not say. In any case the failure is suff- 
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ciently large to make it clear that even a 
public that bought oil stocks from Dr. 
Cook has not entirely lost its sense of 
humor. 

The failure will not hurt anything gen- 
uine in Florida. The climate, the bath- 
ing, the citrus fruit industry remain. 
Farming will increase and winter visitors 
go as before. The experiment only proves 
that the attractions of riches, countess, and 
king as environment will not necessarily 
succeed even in Florida. 


Editors and Murderers 
In Baltimore 


THE NOTORIOUS MURDERER Whit- 
temore was tried in Buffalo for one crime. 
It took two days to pick the jury and eight 
days to conduct the trial. The news- 
papers ran a full column about him every 
day. He summoned reporters as a king 
commands his subjects, and they ran to 
his summons like subjects of a king. In 
the end the jury disagreed and Whitte- 
more was free from that indictment. He 
was, however, also charged with murder 
in Marvland, and so taken to Baltimore 
for trial. The jury was impaneled in six 
hours, and the trial finished just two days 
later. His lawyer asked for a new trial. 
It was denied. Ile was sentenced to 
death. He has one appeal and if that 
fails he must pay the penalty. 

The newspapers in Baltimore were dis- 
posed to magnify his importance, as in 
Buffalo. The Baltimore News even in- 
sisted on taking pictures of Whittemore 
after the judge had forbidden it. The 
result was that the judge sentenced three 
editors and two photographers to a day 
in jail for contempt, and in addition fined 
one of the editors $5,000. In doing so he 
said, ‘‘ All of these defendants are but the 
product of a journalistic system which 
looks upon its conception of duty to its 
employer and its reading public as above 
the law.” He might have added, “and a 
decent respect for private rights.” 

This is a very wholesome incident. The 
press, under the guise of liberty, has li- 
censed itself to exploit sensations contrary 
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to the public welfare. Making heroes 
out of outlaws may be harmless in the 
hands of a Howard Pyle telling the tale 
of Robin Hood, but it is another matter 
when the daily papers lionize the modern 
gunman. Moreover, in the exercise of its 
liberty the press has invaded the liberty 
and rights of others. Its reporters nose 
into the personal affairs of men and women 
and then with blazoned affrontery discuss 
the loves and joys and sorrows in the pri- 
vate lives of any that the editors choose. 
They send reporters to ask questions no de- 
cent man would ask, and to make guesses 
about personal relations which are no- 
body’s business. The action of the court 
in Baltimore was as correct in regard to the 
Baltimore editors and photographers as it 
was swift and effective in convicting Whit- 
temore. If Maryland courts can convict 
criminals and curb the license of the press, 
Maryland will have added two more to its 
already long list of attractions as a place 
of residence. 


Missouri, Harvard, 


And the Crime Wave 


NOW THAT THIEVES not only break 
through and steal, but shoot as well—to 
the tune of 10,000 murders and 300,000 
robberies a year—the whole structure of 
justice has come in for inspection. The 
law and lawyers, courts and judges, legis- 
latures and lawmakers, prisons and police- 
men, are being looked over not only in the 
manner of the army officer on his rounds, 
but also in that of the scientist in his labor- 
atory. Hence we are beginning to find 
out the why of what we call the crime 
wave; and here the State of Missouri and 
Harvard University point the way. 

The Missouri Association for Criminal 
Justice is one of the first of several state 
commissions to report, and its conclusions, 
though hardly cheerful, make interesting 
reading. Inquiries into twelve depart- 
ments of the state criminal machinery 
have been made since April of last year, 
and though it is difficult to bunch their 
findings into a few simple causes for crime, 
we may note this: in a state that may be 
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taken as average the machinery for wiping 
out crime is archaic, though criminals are 
as modern as aviators. It drags behind 
it the tin can of politics; and it lacks motive 
force, for the salaries of its officials lag far 
behind the rewards of crime. 

“The coroner’s office,”’ says one report, 
“is a product of medieval conditions and 
has changed very slightly in function 
during the centuries in which it has existed 
in England and America. The 
inquest is, as a general rule, without value 
in determining the cause and circum- 
stances attending death. Moreover, as it 
is now conducted, it does not possess the 
first requirements of a judicial proceed- 
ing.” ‘The office of sheriff,” echoes an- 
other, “ was not created to cope with crime, 
even medizeval crime.” Yet the sheriff 
remains the rural police officer, who must 
stand the test of politics, and whose pay 
“could not be more definitely devised to 
turn the interests and attention of the 
sheriff away from the enforcement of the 
criminal law and in the direction of his 
civil duties.” In the cities police service 
is “little more than casual employment.”’ 
And though “the public prosecutor in 
Missouri is possessed of more power over 
criminal cases than any other official in 
the state, not excepting judges,”’ yet “this 
power is being liberally exercised 
to stop prosecutions and release persons 
charged with crime before trial.” 

One of the most distressing symptoms 
unearthed by the commission was the high 
percentage of repeating offenders. The 
loose methods which still hang over in 
giving pardons and paroles are not alone 
responsible; the report on mental disorders 
“indicates clearly that the State of Mis- 
souri must recognize the presence of ele- 
ments in the causes of crime which cannot 
be touched by mere punishment.” Men- 
tal weaknesses are the chief reason why 
“more than two out of every three persons 
sentenced to our correctional institutions, 
and almost every other person passing 
through our police court,” is a repeating 
offender. There is no provision for identi- 
fying insane persons, the report finds, be- 
fore they have fallen into crime; and there 
is no means of locking up for any length 
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of time that large number of pilferers and 
thugs who are habitual criminals because 
of mental afflictions. Nor is there any 
study of conduct disorders of children, 
which would help cut off crime at its 
source. 

Much more in kind follows in these re- 
ports, which are well worth the attention 
of lawmakers and lawyers the country 
over. What is important for notice here, 
however, is that the first of our states to 
inspect its criminal justice ascribes its 
crime wave to nothing more startling than 
the inadequacies of its own criminal ad- 
ministration. 


Some Conclusions 


THE ROOTS of the English word “law”’ 
are in a Teutonic word, /ag, meaning what 
lies fixed or evenly. Times have changed. 
Crime now lies on a more complicated, 
more modern level than that on which it 
rested when the criminal justice now in 
force was hardened into law. New condi- 
tions have strained the old order, so that 
laws must be brought to “lie fixed or 
evenly” on the new plane. The same 
holds for salaries; states will do well to 
follow business men in realizing that high 
pay attracts talent. And politics in ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, of which 
Chicago furnishes a sufficiently horrible 
example, is as archaic as is trial by ordeal. 

Missouri has found out what ails it. It 
remains to complete the cure, where neces- 
sary by legislation, by putting into effect 
the recommendations of its reports. New 
York and California have appointed sim- 
ilar commissions, and other states, if they 
wish to smoke out the thug, gangster, and 
hold-up man, will do the same. 

But while state commissions can dis- 
cover and remedy the immediate causes 
for crime in their own borders, there is 
need for broader, deeper research into how 
far modern society has run ahead of its 
laws. Here the Harvard University Law 
School, which through such men as Story, 
Greenleaf, Parsons, and Washburn helped 
form the whole trend of American legal 
practice in the past, is willing to help. It 
seeks a fund of five million dollars, one 
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million of which will endow new professor- 
ships of criminal law, legislation, judicial 
organization and administration, legal 
history, and comparative law. It be- 
lieves that in these fields there is need for 
new trail finding, and that men with the 
stuff of vision in them should be freed 
from other work to devote their lives to 
pushing forward the boundaries of law. 

Harvard is a conservative school. It 
clings to the common law, but clings to it 
as an attitude, a manner of legal thinking, 
rather than as a fixed set of rules. It sees 
that this manner must be applied to the 
new and complicated society of to-day, 
which has pulled away from the rules of 
the past. It is to be hoped that it will 
carry forward this Anglo-Saxon method 
of law, rather than join the current drive 
for more and sharper laws. If it leaves 
immediate and practical problems, espe- 
cially of crime, to states and cities, and 
throws all the resources of its intelligence 
into searching out the future trend of law, 
as the scientist discovers the future for the 
physician, it will have performed a service 
that cannot be measured in money. 


Around the World 
With Demon Rum 


AS PROHIBITION more and more 
clearly takes shape as a political issue, the 
recent history of prohibition in other coun- 
tries becomes of more interest to us. In 
several countries it had made some pro- 
gress before 1914, but that was when the 
boom really began. War’s supreme need 
for men and grain made some sort of regu- 
lation, from prohibition in Russia to re- 
striction in France. Since the war, 
however, there has been a sharp reaction. 

Beyond our borders Finland is the only 
land left with total prohibition. It is 
deeply rooted there, because the struggle 
for it began as far back as 1865, when 
manufacture of gin was limited to 2,150,000 
gallons a year. But not until 1917 did 
Kerensky sign a real prohibition law, 
which was strengthened after Finnish in- 
dependence was recognized in 1920. Nev- 
ertheless, even it is not strictly enforced, 
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though observance is better in the 
country than in the cities. In hotels and 
restaurants liquor can be bought as 
easily—and dearly—as in our own. Fish- 
ermen have even abandoned their trade 
for the more prosperous business of smug- 
gling. A country-wide inquiry among 
police authorities, priests, judges, teachers, 
doctors, farmers, and trades union leaders 
showed only one third who thought the 
law had good results, and only 43 per cent. 
who thought misuse of alcohol had de- 
creased. 

Across the Baltic, in Sweden, there is 
what seems to be the most successful tem- 
perance system in the world; but it is 
temperance, not prohibition. This Bratt 
system, as it is called, is not unlike a 
savings bank. Each month brings new 
deposits in the way of permission to buy 
a certain amount of drink, which may be 
drawn against at the closely regulated 
companies which control all alcoholic 
beverages except 3.2 per cent. beer. This 
the thirsty may drink as much as they 
please. Each head of a household or in- 
dividual has a motbook which corres- 
ponds to the bank pass book, in which 
withdrawals are noted. The system is 
said to be generally popular. Teachers 
and city officials are quoted on the sharp 
drop in the drinking of young people, 
while social workers and police alike are 
pleased with the results. Most interesting 
of all, there is practically no enforcement 
problem. 

Norway came out of war-time restric- 
tions with a modified prohibition law, re- 
cently still further modified on pressure 
from France, whose wine export was hit. 
Nevertheless, Norway suffers from the 
usual enforcement problems. Three gov- 
ernments have fallen over the liquor issue, 
and as early as 1924 Prime Minister Berge 
concluded that “ Prohibition was intended 
to be a blessed reform, but it has turned 
out to be a damnation reform.” England 
likewise, in spite of strong temperance 
agitation, has got no further than regula- 
tion of drinking. Its strict war-time 
measures have been cut down. Scotland 
has local option, but in most communities 
whisky still flows legally as well as freely. 
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Ireland, north and south, is wet, with 
some closing restrictions. 

In Canada the trend away from prohibi- 
tion since the war becomes more notice- 
able, since province after province is mov- 
ing away from war-time dryness. On- 
tario had total prohibition while German 
armies were sapping Canada’s strength, 
but has now gone back to local option. 
QJuebec had restrictions during the war, 
and has still, but drinking goes on lawfully 
under a liquor commission which is highly 
profitable to the government. British 
Columbia and Yukon Territory both had 
prohibition during the war, but are now 
wet under government control. So too 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
went dry in 1915 or 1916, and went wet, 
with restrictions, in 1923 and 1924; this 
occurred also in Newfoundland. New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Nova Scotia are still under prohibition, 
but there is much smuggling. 

Russia was another country completely 
dried up—on the statute books—by the 
fires of war. But between 1922 and 1925 
the laws of ‘this most radical of states 
gradually permitted wines and even 42 
per cent. vodka to flow again, till now 
Russia is as wet as ever. Turkey, which 
imported western ideas wholesale in 1923, 
introduced prohibition, but by the end of 
the year it went wet again. Elsewhere on 
the Continent there are various prohibition 
movements, notably that of Germany. 
But the land of Moselle, hock, and Munich 
beer, as well as Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and the Balkans are 
still wet. In France, Spain, and Italy, 
where war measures are forgotten (except 
that absinthe is still barred in France), 
prohibition has been balked by public 
indifference. Australia and New Zea- 
land are wet, the former with restric- 
tions, and the temperance movements in 
Central and South America and Japan 
have not gained much headway. 

To sum up: only one other nation has 
total prohibition, and there it is by no 
means successful. There has been so far 
no successful establishment of prohibi- 
tion and in most states there has been a 
sharp break in the other direction, with 
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dry government after dry government 
going wet in whole or in part. 

All this experience might seem to pro- 
vide an argument against prohibition in 
the United States. But as a matter of 
fact when analyzed it has not much to do 
with us. Many of the countries which 
have tried prohibition and have fallen back 
on some form of regulation of the liquor 
trade are not much larger than American 
states. We know that in many of our 
states prohibition by state action is reason- 
ably successful. The experience of these 
foreign countries shows that one and all 
recognize the evil of the liquor business, 
and that one and all are striving for the 
best means to induce temperance. We 
share in this effort. The difficulty in the 
United States is that the country is so vast 
that different sections think differently 
upon the matter. Eelievers in states’ 
rights are convinced that the best way to 
handle the problem is for each state to 
work its way toward temperance by the 
methods most effective with its own 
people. National prohibition advocates 
are apt to look upon this method as a 
fence for intemperance. Whichever is 
right, it will be a long time before the 
question will cease to plague us. 


Eight Years A fier 


VISCOUNT CECIL, one of the most sin- 
cere seekers after disarmament, said when 
the Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment adjourned, “We still have a long way 
to go, and it is imperative that we proceed 
cautiously, slowly.” Moreover, the sole 
flesh-and-blood move toward disarmament 
that has been made since Germany was 
stripped of her fighting forces remains 
the Washington naval limitation treaty. 
Why? 

It is not the perversity of France, Italy, 
and the rest that breeds an abundance of 
talk and a dearth of action. It is disarm- 
ament itself, which requires a collective 
unity of effort among the nations of the 
world that has not yet been achieved. 
Individual statesmen, groups sometimes, 
have strained toward it, but disarmament 
remains out of oi the corner. 

x 


The failure of the preparatory commission 
to assure us that next year the Disarma- 
ment Conference will scrap Europe’s ar- 
mies must not be regarded by itself. It is 
only one more root to the tree planted by 
the first Hague Conference in 1897, which 
has produced in turn the second Hague 
Conference, the League Covenant, the 
Washington treaty, the Moscow Confer- 
ence, the Esher Pian, the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, the Geneva Protocol, 
and the Locarno agreements. Isolated, 
these attempts look as futile as the single 
step of the mountain climbers on the cliff 
of the Matterhorn; together, they reveal 
considerable progress toward the summit. 

The Draft Treaty of 1923 made it clear 
that disarmament without security was 
impossible. In other words, the French 
will be only too glad to stop paying for 
their army when they are convinced they 
will not need it to beat off an assailant. 
Security is not enough, however. To cite 
the French Army again, it not only gives 
a sense of security, but is also a means of 
action. If abolished, it must be replaced 
by another means of action—arbitration. 
Thus, in 1924, the Geneva Protocol was 
built on the union of security, arbitration, 
and disarmament. 

These three are inseparably bound to- 
gether, and so criss-crossed in their rami- 
fications that one cannot proceed without 
the others. Nevertheless, when the Gen- 
eva Protocol sought to push them together 
into the international framework, it failed, 
chiefly because Great Britain was unwill- 
ing to offer security to France, for a reason 
familiar to the American Senate: ‘We 
might have to send our boys across the 
sea to fight for some one else.”’ Fortu- 
nately statesmen, if not the public, are 
becoming convinced that where security is 
properly provided, the use of force, or 
“sanction” as it is called, will rarely be 
needed. Indeed, the ideal sanction is 
that which is never used—like the League 
threat last year which, without moving a 
single soldier, halted the Greek Army as it 
sought to invade Bulgaria. If the threat 
is real, that is enough. But the threat 
must be real. In other words, armament 
is necessary to provide for disarmament, 
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which means that the best we can hope 
for is a reduction based upon mutual 
guarantees, regional at first, perhaps more 
comprehensive later. 

It is significant that this idea of collec- 
tive, comprehensive action seems to be 
making itself at home in Washington. 
Mr. Gibson, the American delegate to 
Geneva, told the commission that the 
United States would look sympathetically 
on any measures for disarmament adopted 
by Europe, even those involving the 
League. Moreover, the tone of P-esident 
Coolidge’s Memorial Day speech showed 
that he realizes that, while regional agree- 
ments are most helpful, disarmament on 
the grand scale waits on the common effort 
of all nations. The bearing of this idea 
on ourselves cannot be made too clear. 
And although the American public con- 
sciousness is by no means ready to approve 
participation in the collective action of 
the nations of the world—which means se- 
curity and thus disarmament—it is most 
hopeful that the Administration is coming 
around. It seems to recognize that for 
the United States to remain in suspi- 
cious isolation until Europe disarms is 
to refuse to help the sick man until he 
gets well. 


When Museums 
Cotperate With Libraries 


“PRINTING produces in mere words 
more things that interest the eye and the 
brain than do all other crafts combined,” 
wrote John C. Dana, the director of the 
Newark Museum, recently. “In its more 
studied forms it is as beautiful as are the 
outgivings of any art, and adds to beauty 
an irresistible appeal to the mind. Yet 
the printer’s products occupy no high 
place among ‘museum pieces.’” Mr. 
Dana explains this condition by saying 
that museums in this country are con- 
trolled by conventions nearly a century 
old; more likely it is due to the fact that 
libraries, clubs, and learned societies have 
long taken examples of the printer’s art 
as a part of their own chosen field, on which 
museums do not care to trespass. Thus, 
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the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
recently chose fifty representative exam- 
ples of well-printed books published in this 
country during the past year, and these 
books were placed on exhibition, first at 
the Grolier Club in New York City and 
later in various cities throughout the coun- 
try. One of the purposes of this annual 
exhibition (four have already been held) 
is to improve the design and craftsman- 
ship of American books, and commercial 
publishing houses as well as printers who 
work only for connoisseurs are submitting 
constantly growing numbers of examples 
of their work to the jury of award—which 
would seem to indicate that the desire 
among printers for better typography is 
growing in this country. 

Analysis of the books in this exhibition 
shows that more than half of the fifty se- 
lected by the jury are printed with the 
type-face used by Benjamin Franklin, 
and that more than four fifths of them are 
printed with old-style type faces. This 
means that our best printers of to-day are 
going back and studying the work of the 
printers of the past. Yet such a study is 
fraught with difficulty: few public libraries 
can afford to purchase examples of these 
beautiful old books, which are, in fact, 
usually beyond the means of any but the 
rich collector. The influence of schools 
possessing libraries rich in typographic 
illustration might be great, as it is in Eu- 
rope, where there are several important 
schools of the graphic arts, supported 
either by the government or by the munici- 
palities, which graduate skilled printers; 
but we have no such schools—Harvard 
maintains that printers have never ex- 
pressed a desire for them, but the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is now 
considering establishing one. Until there 
is such a school, in which our printers can 
learn not only the present-day practice of 
their trade—which they now learn well 
enough in the shops, in which they receive 
such professional training as they can, 
through observation only—but also the 
principles underlying all good printing, 
ancient as well as modern, we cannot hope 
to improve the craftsmanship and design 
of American books much beyond the stand- 
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ards already achieved. And here the 
museums too have a great opportun- 
ity: for permanent exhibitions of good 
printing will inspire the printer and will 
also teach the layman something of the 
art of typography. 


Air Transportation— 


When Will It Pay? 


IT IS A PECULIAR TRAIT of the Amer- 
ican people that they become infected 
with ideas, emotions, and convictions in 
herds; and usually newspapers are the 
germs which infect them. In the city of 
Nancy, France, there is hardly any one 
who has heard of a man who has lived 
there many years, Emile Coué; yet three 
years ago there was hardly a person in the 
United States who did not know the ideas 
and cures of the “apostle of autosugges- 
tion,” because he had figured largely on 
page one. Likewise, when the Los An- 
geles flew from Friedrichshaven to Lake- 
hurst a wave of enthusiasm surged over 
the country. Otherwise normal citizens 
of New England, living along the route, 
stayed up all night in hope of glimpsing a 
dirigible they had not heard of or taken 
the slightest interest in a week before. 
In the wake of a lesser, but similar wave, 
America now stands convinced that flying 
over the Arctic ice cap is no more fantastic 
than running a train across the Rocky 
Mountains. As Mr. Stefansson points out 
on another page of this issue, the man in 
the street has been won over by the flight 
of the Norge, and the clean-cut navigation 
of Commander Byrd. More than that, 
Wilkins, flying a heavily loaded plane over 
a range of Arctic mountains 10,000 feet 
high, across an uninhabited waste of 600 
miles, established what was almost a ferry 
service by five consecutive flights totalling 
3,000 miles. The accidents that dogged 
his expedition might have happened as 
easily in San Diego or on Long Island as 
in Alaska. And where the layman might 
think Byrd’s long hop to the Pole and the 
Vorge’s still longer push over the unknown 
Arctic were lucky trips, to be made once 
but not again, the consistency of Wilkins’ 
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flights shows they were not. Reénforcing 
this view is the fact that the airplane was 
chosen as the most practical instrument 
for mapping some 40,000 square miles of 
the Alaskan wilderness this summer. 

If man can do all these things in the 
Arctic it would seem that commercial 
aviation would be an easy and assured 
matter in the United States. Yet it has 
not yet reached that state. C. M. Keys, 
the President of the Curtiss Company, 
who is interested in several commercial air 
lines, recently said: 


The immediate future of commercial avia- 
tion will be a period of very hard work, in 
which the cool judgment of the operator must 
supersede the enthusiasm of the promoter, un- 
less we are willing to suffer a period of defla- 
tion and collapse. Any one who goes into the 
transportation business by air with the idea 
that it is a simple job of getting some equip- 
ment and flying it will almost certainly be out 
of the business within a very short time. 
Rates that will make it possible to move the 
tonnage will afford a very small margin of 
profit per pound. The rates must be suffi- 
ciently low to make it possible for the public 
to use the service, or the service will starve to 
death. Patriotism on the part of the public 
—in the form of a desire to see lots of airplanes 
flying in the United States—helps the pro- 
moter to promote, but it soon fades away 
when it has to take the form of paying for 
service that does not pay the patriot in dollars 
and cents. 

In spite of the handicaps, organzied com- 
mercial aviation will win. The scattered in- 
dividual flyers who have been making a living 
will probably diminish as the supply of cheap 
war equipment disappears from the market. 
Organized transportation companies will take 
their place. It will take a year or two of or- 
ganized flying to determine at what rates and 
under what conditions, year in and year out, 
the movement of traffic can be maintained 
profitably. This determination involves the 
use of a lot of experimental equipment, the 
training of men, and the establishment of 
efficient and cheap terminal services. It is 
my judgment, which I have backed with cap- 
ital, that the verdict at the end of a year or 
two will be that the thing can be done. 

If this conclusion is correct the real estab- 
lishment of commercial aviation in the United 
States will take place about the year 1928. 
From that date its growth will be very rapid, 
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for there is never any lack of capital, of men, 
or of material in the United States to carry 
forward any branch of transportation after 
the initial process of study and experiment 
has demonstrated its commercial feasibility. 
In that case it would be practically assured 
that within a reasonable. time the United 
States will take its proper place among the 
air-minded nations—and that, after all, is the 
thing we are all driving at. 

We have gone far enough to prove that it is 
going to be very dangerous to entertain any 
hallucinations or dreams about this matter. 
It is a hard, cold, calculating job to turn the 
air into a medium of commerce. No one 
knows better than I do that it has been a hard 
and at times a very bitter task even to put the 
United States on a par with European powers 
in the military services: and it is my sober 
opinion that the commercial task is a very 
much more difficult task, and one that will 
require more patience, more courage, and more 
application than in the case of the military 
branches. 


Corrections 


SOME MONTHS AGO the Wortp’s 
Work published an editorial in which it 
was stated that there were more Federal 
office-holders in Washington now than 
when Mr. Coolidge took office. This was 
a mistake. There are fewer. The main 
point of the editorial was that there had 
been no curtailment of the ordinary activi- 
ties of the government. The savings 
which have allowed the Federal budget to 
come down have been due to the sloughing- 
off of war expenses, the sale of war mater- 
ial, and the reduction of the debt. The 
ordinary civil activities of the government 
cost more than they did four years ago, 
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which is natural. With the exception of 
those Federal activities which encroach 
upon states’ prerogatives and the rem- 
nants of the war costs—such as the Ship- 
ping Board losses—there is not much 
opportunity for cutting down expenses. 

And we cannot look forward to a yearly 
tax reduction from now on. The last tax 
bill, while reducing many taxes, increased 
the corporation tax to take effect next 
year. The increase in our corporation 
tax is a notice that the war is about far 
enough behind us to end the tax re- 
duction era. The British had a similar 
notification in the Winston Churchill 
budget, which increased several taxes. 
And, of course, the Briand taxes are an 
increase over anything France has had. 
The world is settling down to the long 
pull of paying for the war. 

An editorial in another issue, under 
the title “A Misguided Attempt to Open 
a Closed Subject,” contained the following 
passage: 


The Constitution of the United States ex- 
cludes about half the population of the world 
from the advantages of American citizenship. 

The Civil War caused Congress to 
make one exception to this principle, in ad- 
mitting the former Negro slaves to citizenship 
—but, with this exception, the original con- 
stitutional prohibition still obtains. Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindoos, Malays cannot become 
citizens of this republic. 


There is no such constitutional provi- 
sion, and the editors regret that the error 
eluded many eyes and reached these col- 
umns. ‘The restrictionsare in statutes and 
not in the Constitution. 





What Amundsen Has Proved 


The Earth Is a Sphere, Not a Cylinder 


VILHJALMUR 


HE flight of the Norge from the Old 

World to the New was a Magellan 

voyage. You could call it that in 
praise if you liked, but we use it here 
merely to describe by analogy, for these 
two journeys, more than 400 years apart, 
were alike in plan and nature. In their 
inevitable effects they will be found to 
differ in degree but not in kind, for each 
marks the beginning of an era in world 
transportation. After Magellan the earth 
ceased to be a pancake and became a cyl- 
inder that men could go around from east 
and west only; after Amundsen it will be- 
come a sphere that men can go around in 
any direction. 

To compare Amundsen with Magellan 
is not necessarily the highest praise even 
if you consider Magellan a greater figure 
in world history than Columbus. For 
there are some who think that he who 
merely demonstrates to the general public 
what is already well understood by the 
scientists ought not to hold the very front 
rank in the admiration of the world. The 
fact is, however, that such demonstrators 
of the truth of scientific theories do hold a 
front rank. The histories have yet to be 
written, or at least have yet to become 
popular, that rank Copernicus above 
Columbus. 

No one knows for certain whether the 
Greeks invented or merely borrowed and 
developed the idea that the earth was 
spherical. However that may be, it is one 
of the greatest triumphs of the human in- 
tellect that, about two hundred years 
before Christ, Eratosthenes of Cyrene 
did measure an arc of the earth’s circum- 
ference and so determined the distance 
around it. His estimate was 252,000 
stades, which is either 39,375 or 42,336 
kilometres, according to which of two pre- 
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ferred meanings you give to the Greek 
measure. In either case the error is slight, 
the true circumference of the earth being 
about 40,000 kilometres. 

In spite of the blighting influence of the 
Middle Ages upon classic learning, prob- 
ably every century from Pythagoras to 
Copernicus produced at least one scientist 
or philosopher who was able to prove, to 
those capable of understanding a rigid 
scientific demonstration, that the earth 
was and must be round. 

But the fundamental difference between 
the scientist and the man in the street is 
that the one understands theories and their 
consequences, while the other can grasp 
nothing but facts and the consequences 
that follow from things that have already 
beendone. ‘The genius of Copernicus was, 
therefore, capable of producing only the 
sort of occult knowledge treasured by the 
philosopher-priests of antiquity and by 
the larger priesthood of science to-day. 
It took a Magellan to make it real to the 
multitude by an actual voyage around 
the world. 

The idea that land would be reached by 
sailing west from Europe was no more orig- 
inal with Columbus than the idea that 
Alaska could be reached by flying north 
from Europe was original with Amundsen. 
We know that Columbus knew about 
America because we know the Popes knew 
about it. The learning of western Europe 
was largely in the hands of the Church of 
which the Pope was head, and the Pope 
used to issue proclamations every now and 
then, discussing the need of spreading 
Christianity in the barbarous lands that 
lie to the west of Greenland. What the 
Popes stated so frequently in writing can- 
not have been unknown to the learned 
men of the Church, at whose establish- 
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prove anything 
to a few scien- 
tists, but to con- 
vince the manin 
the street that 
the dragons 
were imaginary, 
that the road to 
the western land 
was easy, and 
that the danger 
of tumbling into 
hell was no 
greater there 
than in Spain. 
For similar rea- 
sons an Amund- 





THE GREAT UNKNOWN 450 YEARS AGO 


Many scientists and philosophers knew that the earth was round, but the voyages 
of Columbus and Magellan were needed to drive the fact into the minds of the 
average citizens of Europe. Martin Behaim of Nuremberg, a cosmographer, set 
forth on an unsuccessful voyage, but returned, and in 1492 he completed a globe, 
showing the Atlantic filled with all the islands and perils conceived by the minds 
of the Middle Ages, just as the minds of to-day have filled the Arctic with islands 
and perils. Paolo Toscanelli, the Florentine astronomer, also believed that the 
earth was round, and he too filled the Atlantic with islands, as shown in this restora- 
tion of his famous chart, which was drawn for “The Pageant of America” by A. T. 
Walrath. It will be recalled that Magellan was slain in the Philippines on his 
circumnavigation of the globe, but one of this ships succeeded in getting home. 
(The Americas have been sketched into this chart for purposes of comparison.) 


sen voyage 
across the Arctic 
was necessary. 
To those who 
value most the 
achievements of 
the pure intel- 
lect, Columbus 
will never rank 
with Eratos- 


ments Columbus was so frequently a guest. 
Besides, the traders knew that there had 
been a European colony on the west coast 
of Greenland for five hundred years with 
which the Norwegians from Bergen traf- 
ficked, and later the English from Bristol. 
The traders may also have known, as the 
Church did then and as we do now, that 
the Norse colony in Greenland used to 
secure house timber from the forests of 
Labrador and eastern Canada. 

What the clergy and the traders knew did 
not prove that the world was round, but 
merely that there was a land west of the 
Atlantic. According to popular belief the 
earth was flat and the Atlantic was un- 
crossable because of the terrors with which 
it was infested. There were dragons big 
enough to carry off ships, there were whirl- 
pools, tempests, and many natural and 
supernatural dangers, including a western 
region of perpetual twilight hiding the 
edge of the earth, over which ships might 
tumble into hell. Under such conditions 
a Columbus voyage was necessary, not to 


thenes, whose 
mind traversed the universe though his 
body never sailed beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. But those who measure careers 
by their startling and immediate effect on 
history, will always rank Columbus among 
the great. He may have borrowed his 
science without understanding it; he 
doubtless picked up his knowledge of the 
western world either as tavern gossip from 
traders or aS monastery gossip among 
clericals. But he went out and did some- 
thing about it. He was a “go-getter,” a 
great man of the type easiest to admire 
because it is easiest to understand. 

But whatever glory you assign to 
Columbus on the “go-getter” basis, you 
must concede that it was a bolder concep- 
tion than his, more magnificent by far, 
that led Magellan around the Horn and 
brought one of his ships from the east to 
the place it had left going west. Colum- 
bus discovered a continent that had been 
discovered often before. Magellan made 
no great discovery of lands, but to the view 
of the merchant, the sailor, and what we 
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AN ELIZABETHAN DREAM MATERIALIZES 


now call the transportation en- 
gineer, he changed the earth 
from a pancake to a cylinder, 
bringing in a newera of thought, 
a new outlook upon the world. 

But men are “practical,” and 
what worried them after Co- 
lumbus and Magellan was that 
the riches of Cathay were as 
difficult to attain by the western 
sailing route discovered by 
Magellan around the Horn as 
they had been by the earlier 
eastern route discovered by Da 
Gama around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Then were the traders 
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reminded by the scientists that | 
a spherical world is not round 
merely from east to west but 
also from every other direction. 
Magellan had confirmed that the 
Greeks were approximately right _ 
about the size. It followed, the scientists 


pointed out, that China is only half as far 
from England if you sail north as it would 
be sailing west, even if you could find a 
gap through the isthmus that connects 


North and South America. But no 
Panama canal then existed, and the in- 
ducement for finding a sea road north to 
China was thereby quadrupled. 

From this commercial hunger for speed 
developed the Elizabethan search for the 
northern sea road to Cathay. Ship after 
ship went north for century after century. 
Dozens of them were lost and hundreds of 
lives were sacrificed. Finally, three quar- 
ters of a century ago, the Northwest Pas- 
sage was discovered by Sir John Franklin 
and, half a century ago, the Northeast pas- 
sage by Adolf Erik Nordenskiold. It had 
now been proved that the really short 
route straight north to China was impas- 
sable for sea-going ships. The longer 
northeast and northwest roads were passa- 
ble but not commercially practical. It 
seemed as if another pathfinder would 
never come to change Magellan’s cylindri- 
cal world, that you could sail around only 
east and west, into a spherical world that 
you could sail around in every direction. 

Thus the case rested till the Wright 
brothers and Count Zeppelin, with their 


AFRICA 450 YEARS AGO 


Note how inaccurate was the knowledge of that continent 
at that time in comparison with our knowledge to-day. What 
may the world know of the Arctic four hundred years from 


to-day? 


successors, developed the airplane and air- 
ship. Then must the idea have come 
almost simultaneously to hundreds of 
thoughtful men in every part of the world 
that the Elizabethan dream was about to 
be realized. The earth was about to be- 
come a sphere not only to the astronomer 
and geodesist but also to the traveler. 
Ordinary ships of the sea could never 
travel straight through from England 
to China; but ships of the air could do 
it. The day of a new Magellan had come 
to put the theories of the scientists into 
practice by the use of aircraft. 

To carry out these theories in practice 
would be, in an important sense, the ful- 
fillment of an historical tendency older 
than our history and fundamental in it. 
The story of our civilization is essentially 
that of the northern hemisphere. Until 
recent times, but for the slight exception 
of South America, civilization has been a 
matter of a circle at first roughly following 
the tropic of cancer around the earth, with 
belts of culture reaching northward. Ex- 
cept for the European conquest that fol- 
lowed Columbus, it is likely enough that 
the high civilization of Yucatan and 
Mexico would have spread through the 
United States into Canada. That is 
speculation. It is a fact that in the Old 
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World the civilization of the Upper Nile 
and the Near East spread north into Crete, 
Greece, Italy, France, and Britain, even 
to the north tip of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula and Russia. The civilization of 
China spread north into Japan and Korea. 
It is also a fact, irrespective of what might 
have happened to Mexican civilization, 
that the culture of western Europe has 
now occupied the United States, the 
southern half of Canada and approxi- 
mately the southern half of Alaska. So 
that, since the beginning of history, the 
circle of what we call the civilized world 
has been closing in towards a smaller and 
smaller unoccupied central patch, the 
Arctic. 

The march of world civilization, then, 
is not northward towards an end of the 
earth, as if it were a prisoner walking a 
plank. Weare, instead, a horde constantly 
closing in towards a center. There is no 
jumping-off place, but only the logical and 
inevitable central meeting ground and 
crossroads of the world. For when you 
once realize that the big cities and the 
dense populations lie in a circle around the 
Arctic, you cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the central uninhabited space must 
steadily get smaller and that the shortest 
roads between many population centers 
must lie through it—through the Arctic. 

But this is all theorizing of the sort 
which enabled the Greeks to measure the 
size of the earth without going around it. 
Such abstractions are sufficient only to 
the scientist. The man in the street 
needs in this case a sort of combination 
Columbus-and-Magellan, a new Columbus 
to abolish those arctic terrors which cor- 
respond to the dragonsand whirlpools that 
were thought to make the Atlantic un- 
crossable, and a modern Magellan and his 
airship to go north and come back south 
like the Magellan caravel that went west 
and came home from the east. The Norge 
turned out to be the craft to do it, and 
Amundsen the man. 

The difficulties which Amundsen had to 
overcome ranged from fears which existed 
only in the minds of people who had 
never thought about the subject, down to 
problems which still lingered in the minds 


WHAT AMUNDSEN HAS PROVED 


of every one except the few scientists who 
had made a special study of the case. 

If you examine the map accompanying 
this article, you will see that the shortest 
lines connecting many of the big cities of 
the world lie across the Arctic. Draw a 
line, for instance, from New York to 
Peking, China. It runs north past Mon- 
treal, then along the east side of Hudson 
Bay and so over the Canadian arctic is- 
lands, the Arctic Sea, and the plains of 
eastern Siberia and northern China, pass- 
ing on its way half a dozen cities of a 
million inhabitants each. This line is 
almost straight north and south. What 
will probably be the first practical trans- 
arctic air line, because of the great amount 
of urgent traffic, is the route from London 
to Tokio. It runs past Edinburgh, then 
north along the west coast of Norway and 
so on across the Arctic and eastern Siberia. 

The main thing to save in flying is dis- 
tance, and that we obviously save by going 
straight across the Arctic between such 
places as we have cited, and many others. 
But there are numerous dangers and 
difficulties that also have to be reckoned 
with. Here the scientists were fairly 
united on an optimistic view, but an actual 
flight along the short route between the 
continents was needed to set the public 
mind at rest. As to the absence of certain 
flying dangers from the northern route the 
public needed little convincing. Take 
lightning, for instance. Hydrogen bal- 
loons have exploded when struck in the 
temperate zone. In the Arctic lightning 
is even rarer in people’s imaginations than 
it is in reality, so that no amount of inves- 
tigation can possibly lessen this hazard. 
In fact, it will eventually become known 
that there is more lightning in the Arctic 
than is commonly supposed; but the fact 
will remain that it is less common there 
than in the temperate zone or tropics. 

Mountains are a difficulty to airplanes 
and a great danger to airships, especially 
if they are more than ten thousand feet 
high. Many of the world’s chief moun- 
tain ranges run north and south and are, 
therefore, a great hindrance to east and 
west flying. If you were to fly west from 
London to Tokio by way of Montreal and 
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HOW TRANSPORTATION BY AIR ROUTES WILL CHANGE THE MAP OF THE WORLD 


By flying the Norge 3,291 miles across the Artic Ocean in a voyage of 8,000 miles from Rome, Italy, to 
Teller, Alaska, the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition has proved that it is possible to establish com- 
mercial air routes across the North Pole. This is of the utmost importance to the modern world, for the 
bulk of population is north of the Tropic of Cancer, and proof that the Arctic skies are navigable by dirigible 
and airplane lessens by thousands of miles the distance between Oriental and Occidental capitals. The 
distance between Chicago and Calcutta, or that between New York and Canton, is about the same as the 
distance recently flown by the Norge; the distances between New York and Tokio, and London and Tokio 
are thousands of miles shorter by air, and shorter also than the voyage of the Norge. The limits of present 
steamship navigation in the Arctic are indicated by the dotted area around the Pole. 
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Vancouver, for instance, you would have 
to cross at least two mountain systems, the 
Rockies and the Coast ranges, not to men- 
tion the difficulties of fogs in the north 
Pacific and excessive distances. Flying 
east from London through Moscow along 
the Trans-Siberian Railway you would 
have fewer fogs. The distance would be 
less than if you went west, although 
greater than if you went north, and there 
would be more mountains than on the 
northern route, though less than on the 
western. 

Sudden changes of temperature are bad 
for an airship. Fear of these in arctic 
flying has frequently been expressed 
through the newspapers by what were 
called “‘aéronautical experts,” but they 
must have been technical men as distin- 
guished from scientists, for meteorologists 
have long known that sudden shifts of 
heat and cold are more rare in the Arctic 
than in the temperate zone, although per- 
haps not quite so rare as in some. parts of 
the tropics. The experience of Amundsen 
and what are certain to be his many fol- 
lowers will settle this conflict. It will 
force the “practical” flying men to accept 
the opinion of the “pure scientist’? that 
dangers of sudden expansion and contrac- 
tion of materials due to temperature 
changes are not so serious in the Arctic 
Ocean as they are in New York City, for 
instance. 

It isa long time since the theoretical 
scientists were able to estimate within a 
few degrees the average temperature for 
every month in the year for every part of 
the Arctic—on the assumption, of course, 
that no other lands existed than those 
which are now on the maps. These 
tables were accompanied by qualifying 
paragraphs as to what changes would 
have to be made in the estimates if new 
lands of such and such elevation, area, etc., 
were discovered. 

Standard works on meteorology give the 
estimated average temperature of the 
North Pole for the month of May at 7° 
above zero, Fahrenheit. Byrd in his 
monoplane found it just zero at the Pole 
itself but 6 or 7° below zero between 
there and Spitsbergen. The wireless 
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failed to get to the press the actual Pole 
temperature when the Norge was passing 
over it on May toth. But the wireless 
said it was 10° above zero F. four de- 
grees from the Pole, on the Spitsbergen 
side. This makes it reasonably sure that 
the Pole temperature will conform to 
theory, for both Byrd and Amundsen found 
only such variations from the average as 
you or I would find flying over New York 
City. All the other Norge observations 
seem, generally speaking, to support each 
its own appropriate theory. 

The Norge probably found it a little 
colder after she passed the North Pole and 
approached the Pole of Inaccessibility, 
the center of the Arctic. That, at least, 
would be according to theory, though an 
exceptional temperature might have oc- 
curred there on May 11th, no less than in 
New York. Not on the whole voyage, so 
far as the results have yet been published, 
did the Norge find weather colder than we 
sometimes have it in New York in Janu- 
ary. Her lowest reported record, 10° 
above zero F., while uncommonly cold for 
New York, would be only moderately 
cold for Chicago in January and almost 
warm for Minneapolis, Montreal, or 
Winnipeg. 

This reported absence of great cold 
must have been startling to the man in the 
street. It will be correspondingly reas- 
suring to bankers when the promoters 
approach them to finance the first tourist 
airline across the Arctic. Some banker 
will certainly have to meet that proposi- 
tion within the next twenty-five years, if 
we have peace and prosperity. Much 
more likely, it will happen within the next 
ten years. But long before the first 
tourists cross the Arctic we shall doubtless 
have further confirmation of our meteoro- 
logical theories by several explorers and 
pioneers who will have traversed it by air- 
plane and dirigible. 

While we are discussing arctic tempera- 
tures, we might point out an amusing 
mistake made three years ago by practi- 
cally the entire American press in quoting 
an interview with Rear-Admiral William 
A. Moffett at the time when he and Secre- 
tary Denby were planning a transarctic 





WHERE WINTER STORMS ARE RARE AND MILD 


flight with the Shenandoah. The Admiral 
evidently must have said to the reporters 
that the temperature above the North 
Pole at a desirable flying height for air- 
ships would be expected to be “so de- 
grees” in early July. The press circulated 
this statement in the form of 50 degrees 
below zero, thus misquoting the Admiral 
by just 100 degrees, for he had, of course, 
meant 50 degrees above. That this mis- 
take was widely quoted, and never as 
ridiculous, emphasizes the necessity of hav- 
ing a traveler actually cross the Arctic 
and record near the middle of it the tem- 
peratures which decades of textbooks 
have been unable to impress on the public 
consciousness. 

The belief in terrific and frequent arctic 
storms has long been popular. It was de- 
rived partly from ancient folklore and 
partly from the tales of travelers who had 
at certain times been caught in local 
“blow holes,” as where high mountains 
face an open ocean. There they had 


experienced violent gales which lost noth- 
ing of their violence in the telling later on. 
It is a fact, too, that most travelers have 
done most of their traveling on or along 


sea coasts, where such gales are common. 
Some of them, being little grounded in the 
principles of science, appear to have been 
really unaware that the storms they ex- 
perienced and described were narrowly 
local. 

The first practical confirmation of the 
theory that the Arctic as a whole could not 
be very stormy was furnished by Lieu- 
tenant G. W. De Long, of the United 
States Navy, who drifted on the Jeannette 
for two years, 1879-1881, his ship embed- 
ded in the pack north and northwest from 
Bering Strait. In summarizing his ex- 
perience, De Long used the expression 
that it was “incredible” how seldom the 
wind blew and how softly. Nansen, after 
his three-year drift in the Fram, 1893- 
1896, said that it was the outstanding 
meteorological conclusion of his expedition 
that the Arctic was one of the least stormy 
large areas of the world. This has been 
confirmed by those travelers afoot who 
have passed weeks or months at great 
distances from land. My own expedition 
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of 1913-1918 probably spent about as 
much time as all other arctic sledge expedi- 
tions together have spent at distances of 
fifty miles or more from land, and we never 
observed winds of more than fifty miles 
an hour. We did experience one eighty- 
mile gale at sea, but that was before we 
got beyond the fifty-mile limit traveling 
north from Alaska. 

But these thoroughly grounded scientif- 
ic conclusions as to the rarity and mild- 
ness of storms in the Arctic have made 
little headway in the past against all the 
hair-raising tales of all the travelers who 
have described local gales and have al- 
lowed their hearers and readers to infer 
that those gales were widespread and 
typical of the Arctic. So that the tremen- 
dous publicity attending the Amundsen 
voyage was eminently useful in impressing 
on the layman the fact that the Norge 
had no trouble with strong winds while 
she was in the Arctic far from land, but 
had her troubles with wind after she got 
to land, and especially just when she was 
passing out of .the Arctic into our own 
well-known temperate zone. For it must 
be remembered that Nome, Teller, and 
Bering Sea are in the temperate zone. 

Scientific men have long been of the 
opinion that, even in the foggiest months 
of the year, the arctic fogs would be no 
more serious than those of the North 
Atlantic, and not nearly so bad as those 
of the North Pacific along the south coast 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. For 
even if they were as thick, which is prob- 
able enough, they would certainly not 
average so high and could more easily be 
flown over. Amundsen’s meteorologist has 
already pointed out that one difficulty of 
the Norge, which could easily be elimin- 
ated by using airships of a different type, 
was that she was not able to rise quickly 
enough and high enough to go above the 
fogs. But, again, that was fortunate in a 
way, for this individual defect of the Norge, 
when coupled with the fact that she flew 
successfully and easily in almost the fog- 
giest time of the year, emphasizes the 
conclusion that fogs are not going to be a 
serious handicap to year-around arctic 
flying. 
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So far as fogs are concerned, the months 
from December to April will be the best 
flying months of the year, for they are less 
foggy, in most of the Arctic, than any 
equally long period over the North Atlantic 
between New York and Southampton. 
We qualify by saying “most parts of the 
Arctic” because there are several climatic 
regions inside the arctic circle, some 
foggier than others. These fog spots can 
be avoided pretty well even with our 
present knowledge, and will be easier to 
avoid later when the statistics of the 
various arctic districts become more com- 
plete. 

One real and particular danger of arctic 
flying is from damp snow or wet fog that 
may freeze on the envelope or on other 
parts of aircraft in sufficient weight to 
pull it down and compel a landing. Here 
again the Amundsen flight was a severe 
test, for it was made at a time of year 
when damp snow and wet fogs are to be 
expected, and were in fact met with. It 
was a further good fortune, from the 
demonstration point of view, that the 
Norge was not so well equipped to meet 
these conditions as, for instance, the 
Navy dirigible Los Angeles. The fact 
that even at this bad time and with this 
inadequate preparation the Norge still 
came through is, therefore, all the more 
significant. But most significant of all is 
the fact that she experienced most of her 
difficulties with clinging ice while she was 
over Alaska and Bering Sea, either on the 
very edge of the Arctic or else in the tem- 
perate zone. 

The difficulty of sleet or fog first mak- 
ing an icing on ropes or other parts, and 
then breaking into chunks that fall into 
the propellers and are batted by them 
into the envelope, while apparently serious 
on the Norge, is said to have been already 
adequately discounted in the construc- 
tion of the Navy’s Los Angeles. In any 
case, this is a trouble easily met, and one 
that has to be met before dirigibles can 
fly safely anywhere north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line in winter. 

A broad historical study of pioneer en- 
terprises makes it seem the strangest 
thing about most of them that they were 
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not carried through earlier. It was strange 
that five hundred years should elapse from 
the time that Eric the Red colonized 
Greenland and his son Leif discovered 
North America until Columbus established 
a regular commerce with the New World; 
and perhaps it was still more strange that 
it should be 2,000 years from Pythagoras, 
who knew that the world was round, to 
Magellan who sailed around it. It is 
similarly strange that six years should be 
allowed to pass between the air-crossing of 
the wider, stormier, and more dangerous 
Atlantic and the first flight across the 
Arctic. But these are criticisms of hu- 
manity in general and not of Columbus, 
Magellan, or Amundsen. 

We have summarized the conclusions of 
science that have been confirmed by the 
Norge’s reports so far published. We 
might end the statement by summarizing 
also the main conclusions which are yet 
unpublished but which we know are bound 
to be drawn from the Norge’s experiences 
and those of others that follow her. 

The carrying power of a dirigible is 
affected by the temperature of the air. 
Generally speaking, the lower the tempera- 
ture the greater the carrying power. 
Portions of the Arctic may be extremely 
hot in summer, hotter than England ever 
is and almost as hot as the Middle West 
of the United States in July. Still, the 
average temperature of the Arctic for* the 
year is low, which, so far as carrying power 
is concerned, is a favorable condition for 
airships. 

But much more important than the 
temperature of the air as measured in, the 
shade of the gas bag, is the temperature of 
the gas within the bag as affected by 
the direct rays of the sun. If you leave 
London for New York during daylight 
hours, the gas in the balloon will con- 
tract at sundown, necessitating the throw- 
ing out of ballast or else the expenditure of 
motor energy to maintain the elevation of 
the dirigible, somewhat after the manner 
of flying an airplane. The next morning, 
when the sun strikes the balloon, the gas 
will expand, taking the dirigible too high 
up, unless gas is wastefully allowed to 
escape, or the ship is steered downward 
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by the force of the engines and with a 
corresponding expenditure of motor fuel. 

These troubles of expansion and con- 
traction of the lifting gas can be avoided 
both in midsummer and in midwinter in 
transarctic flying. If you leave London 
in the early forenoon of July rst, after the 
sun has expanded your gas, and if you 
steer northward on the route to Tokio, 
you will reach the territory of the Nor- 
wegian midnight sun before the sun that 
rose on you in England has had time to 
set, and there will be no sundown all 
across the Arctic nor at any time until 
just before you reach Japan—basing the 
estimate on the present best speed of 
dirigibles, which is sure to be improved. 
Similarly, if you leave London for Tokio 
just after sunset on January rst, thesunrise 
will not overtake you and expand your 
gas until on the last twenty-four-hour 
span before you reach Tokio. This escape 
from the alternation of day and night is 
possible in the northern hemisphere only 
in the Arctic; and, even there, only in 
midsummer and midwinter. In spring 
and autumn you have sunset and sunrise 
in the Arctic as in other places. 


Then a word about things too compli- 
cated for popular discussion, such as the 


technique of navigation. That can be 
disposed of for the non-mathematical 
reader by pointing out simply that Com- 
mander Byrd aimed his airplane from 
Spitsbergen for the North Pole and hit it 
from a distance of seven hundred miles. 
He then turned around and aimed it for a 
corner of Spitsbergen, which he also hit. 
That is navigating an airplane as accur- 
ately as you could a steamer on the Atlan- 
tic. Similarly, Amundsen on his two- 
thovsand-mile flight aimed for two points 
on his route, the North Pole and Point 
Barrow. There is no reason to doubt that 
he went within sight of the Pole, and we 
know that his ship was seen at Point Bar- 
row. He did have some trouble after 
that, but those troubles were when he was 
leaving the Arctic and entering our tem- 
perate zone. 
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We end our story where we began it: 
Amundsen, like Magellan, did what the 
scientists knew could be done and his re- 
ports will in the main be statements of 
what he saw which they believed he would 
see. But his voyage, like Magellan’s, 
will profoundly affect the thinking of the 
man in the street and will be the beginning 
of a new era in transportation—the era of 
a world that you can travel around in any 
direction you like, not merely east and 
west as heretofore. 

There was one element of complete 
uncertainty before the Norge flew. Would 
she find land? She found none because 
there was none on her route. Amundsen 
should receive neither more nor less 
credit for this reason. 

Is there undiscovered land in the Arctic? 
That is still the problem. Before this 
summer’s flights I published the opinion 
that the chances were 50-50. I would 
now say that there is still a good gam- 
bling chance. Amundsen’s vision from 
his airship cut a narrow strip through 
the million square miles of unexplored 
surface. He divided the patch in halves 
with 300,000 square miles unknown to 
the east of his track and 600,000 to 
the west. There never has been room 
for a continent in the Arctic since 
Peary’s time, and all the recent talk 
about discovering one has been non- 
sense. You cannot find a _ continent 
where there is not room for one. But 
there is still plenty of room for islands, 
and some may yet be discovered. That 
would be important to do and important 
for the country that does it. For the ease 
of Byrd’s flight to the North Pole and 
Amundsen’s across the Arctic has con- 
vinced the “practical”? man that transarc- 
tic air commerce is near us in the future. 
We therefore feel more than ever the need 
of way-stations in the Arctic to correspond 
to the Hawaiian Islands in the Pacific—for 
landing fields, supply depots, and radio 
stations when commerce between the con- 
tinents shall cover the Arctic with a net- 
work of airways. 





A Week-End With the Head Hunters 


Ecuador's Bad Indians -Are Good Hosts 
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Mr. Dyott 1s an English explorer who has made several trips to the wilderness of 
South America and in the latter half of this year returns there, under the auspices of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, to follow Roosevelt's trail through the River of Doubt 


country. 


On one of his last trips to South America he formed a jungle friendship with 


a chief of the head-hunting Jivaro Indians of Ecuador, who invited him and his com- 
panion, Johnston, to spend a few days in the Indian camp. In this article he tells 
what he learned of their customs, particularly their practice of preserving the heads of 
their vanquished foes, and he has introduced many observations made at other times. 


O SIMPLE are the arrangements of 

a Jivaro dwelling, that it should be 

easy enough to describe them, yet 

I find myself at a loss to know how to 
start. I think it was the complete lack 
of most things which would be considered 
essential for moderate comfort that most 
struck me, as my gaze wandered from 
corner to corner of Kuashu’s house. For 
instance, there were no articles of furni- 
ture except a few low stools used by the 
men. The plain earthen floor was not 
even strewn with mats of any kind but 
was perfectly bare; just beaten down hard 
by the constant treading of human feet. 

The whole premises consisted of but a 
single room, oval in shape, with five 
sleeping platforms sticking out from the 
walls. We tried these racks, called 
“pierca” by the Indians. They were 
about four and a half feet long and struck 
us as being the acme of discomfort. They 
were raised about a foot from the ground 
and had a slight downward slant. Some 
measure of resiliency was afforded by a 
covering of split cane; otherwise, the 
surface felt like a stiff board under one’s 
back. 

Kuashu’s rack boasted of a deer’s skin, 
but the remainder were all plain. The 
width of each varied according to the 
number of persons it accommodated. 
Twelve or sixteen inches away from the 
base of the rack was a cross-pole (patage) 
which caught the sleeper under his ankles, 


and below this, on the floor, a fire burned 
constantly to warm the feet of those who 
made use of the bed at night. Alongside 
of each rack were one or two vertical poles 
carrying bunches of wild cotton, a spindle, 
and a ball of thread. A wicker basket 
was also suspended from the roof con- 
taining all the worldly possessions of its 
owner. The spear and blow-gun belong- 
ing to the same man were likewise placed 
handy for immediate use. 

In the center of the floor stood a large 
earthen pot propped up on sticks. It 
contained the family supply of mija- 
manchi, an intoxicating beverage prepared 
from the root of the yucca and consumed 
in great quantities by the Indians. A 
tundai {signal drum] hung in one corner 
from a crosspole. 

Kuashu’s home, in all its rough simpli- 
city, was exactly like every other Jivaro 
establishment. Amongst the dozens I 
have visited, I have never seen the slight- 
est signs of originality exhibited in their 
construction. Except for size, they are 
all identical. The absence of an outer 
wall sometimes noted, indicates only the 
poverty or laziness of the owner. With 
increase of family, it will be added and the 
dwelling made to conform to the universal 
standard. In the more unsettled areas, 
I have come across defense towers (kum- 
binta) built alongside the house, and it is 
not uncommon to see an extra row of 
short poles planted outside the wall about 
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six inches away, with the intervening 
space filled with stones, but such things 
are merely additional safeguards against 
attack. 

Kuashu’s house was provided with the 
usual narrow doorways, one for men and 
one for women. Why each sex should 
have its own particular entrance at op- 
posite ends of the house is inexplicable, 
because they all get mixed up again when 
once inside. We noticed men occasion- 
ally slipping in and out of the back-door, 
although the women kept religiously to 
the one provided for their use. 

We watched Kuashu as he sat talking 
to his sons. He was an unusually mus- 
cular fellow in spite of his forty-five years. 
His hair was turning gray, and elaborate 
ornaments indicated that he was a per- 
sonage of some importance. He had been 
a great warrior in his time and was still 
full of physical vigor; we could see as 
much from the very emphatic way he had 
of speaking. 

It was no longer plans for the morning 
that were being discussed; Kuashu was 
relating a rather long-winded story about 


a brother of his who had been foully 


murdered some years previously. He was 
telling his sons that the day would come 
when they would have to avenge the out- 
rage. 

It seemed that this uncle had beaten 
one of his wives to death because she was 
unfaithful to him, and the woman’s 
family, considering the treatment un- 
necessarily harsh, had murdered the 
husband in retaliation. Custom said that 
Kuashu’s family must also take a life in 
order to satisfy the Jivaro sense of justice. 
With this end in view, the spirit of revenge 
was being kept alive and almost every day 
the young men of the household were re- 
minded of the duty which they inherited 
and how they would eventually have to 
kill some member of the family which was 
responsible for their uncle’s murder. 

Kuashu had surrounded himself with a 
trio of wives, Nambira, Nakaimbi, and 
Inza. Inza was a young girl of pleasing 
appearance, evidently a recent acquisition 
to his household, because she was well 
decorated with beads and feathers. She 
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had no children. The four children of 
the house belonged to the two older 
women. Three of these were boys— 
Mihanda, We-suma, and Himbikti—and 
the fourth, a young girl, quite a jolly little 
thing, called Chingasso. There was yet 
another woman—an old creature that 
nobody seemed to pay much heed to. 
She was the one surviving widow of 
Kuashu’s brother who had been killed. 
According to Jivaro custom, the wives of 
a dead man are taken over by his nearest 
male relation. Sometimes this may be 
equivalent to quite a big fortune, but in 
this case, Kuashu acquired only a useless 
package of worn-out human machinery. 


They Have Only Contempt 
For the White Man 


The Jivaros differ from every other 
Indian tribe with whom I am familiar in 
the Amazon country in one most impor- 
tant respect; they group themselves under 
a distinct tribal name—the name of Shu- 
aro. Other tribes frequently label their 
neighbors with nicknames, but it never 
seems to occur to them to band together 
under a distinct name of their own. The 
tribes known to the whites as Jivaros, 
Huambisas, Antipas, and Aguarunas, are 
all Shuaros and recognize themselves as 
such. For the whites, the Shuaros have 
nothing but a feeling of supreme contempt. 
They will pander to those settlers who 
live on the fringe of their country for 
what they can get out of them, but at 
heart they are full of scorn for their lack 
of manly virtues and their inability to 
provide for themselves in the jungle. 

Shortly after breakfast on the first 
morning of my visit Kuashu announced 
that he was going hunting. (Incidentally, 
breakfast among the Jivaros consists of 
the scraps left over from the meals of 
the preceding day.) Without further 
ceremony he picked up his long blow-gun 
and casually sauntered off through the 
plantation of young yucca growing round 
about the house. He made no effort to 
persuade others to accompany him. If 
any one wanted to come along, they were 
welcome. If not, well and good, it made 
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not the slightest difference. Mihanda was 
the only man who did not respond. Ap- 
parently he preferred to stay at home by 
himself, so we left him seated on a log 
whittling down a long chonta stick. Why 
he looked so solemn we did not know, for 
after all the making of a spear did not 
strike us as being a very serious business. 

We-suma and Himbikti were in sharp 
contrast to their elder brother. They 
seized their weapons eagerly and dashed 
after their father, full of life and energy. 
Chingasso was the only woman to join us; 
she was not under obligation to toil with 
the rest of her kind in the family banana 
patch, because she was unattached and 
the chief’s daughter at that. For a short 
distance the female element trailed along 
in the rear of our procession, carrying big 
wickerwork baskets on their shoulders, 
but within five minutes or so, they dis- 
appeared down some side track that led 
to one of the many plantations where they 
could collect the usual supply of food for 
the day. 


Even the Lazy Men 


Are Good Hunters 


Once we were well clear of the house, 
the pace was slackened and we moved 
more cautiously, stopping every once ina 
while to listen to some forest sound that 
suggested the presence of game. It is 
a magnificent sight to watch an Indian 
when once his hunting propensities have 
been aroused. To see the same man 
stretched out on his rack at home, you 
would say he was a monument of sluggish 
lethargy, but in the forest—what a dif- 
ference! The slightest sound made by 
animal or bird electrifies him into action. 
With muscles taut he will creep off silently 
as a ghost, leap on to a fallen tree, run 
along its slippery trunk with the agility 
of a panther, and vanish out of sight. 
For some minutes you will watch the place 
where he disappeared, wondering what has 
happened to him; anxiety soon takes the 
place of wonder, and then a grunt from 
behind startles you out of your senses. 
You swing round and there stands your 
companion unconcernedly holding in his 


hand a dead tucan or some other evidence 
of his skill as a hunter. 

Kuashu’s attention would often be 
arrested by some trivial sound. He 
would stop instantaneously, and_ the 
moment he did so, every one else followed 
suit. A few grimaces would be exchanged 
between the men, all of which had some 
peculiar significance which they under- 
stood, and then on again we would go. 

We had been wandering about the forest 
for more than an hour when Himbikti, 
in the rear, gave a low whistle, imitating 
the call of a pawjil. It was a recognized 
signal, for immediately every one became 
rigid. Kuashu turned his head slowly to 
inquire what was happening. Himbikti 
pointed with his chin, in the direction of 
some tree-tops. (The movement of an 
arm might be seen, and so is seldom em- 
ployed while hunting.) From the branches 
of a big tree, not far away, came a faint 
chirping. The men looked at each other 
and grinned. At first it was hard to 
distinguish the sound from the other 
jungle noises, but soon even my poorly 
trained ears recognized the call of Hum- 
boldt’s wooly monkey. 

Kuashu was now a bundle of bulging 
muscles, a steel spring wound up ready 
to fly loose. He made a stealthy move- 
ment to one side and, putting a hand 
over his mouth, mimicked the peculiar 
chattering noise these animals make when 
disturbed. Almost immediately an an- 
swering call came from the green canopy 
overhead and the rustle of leaves heralded 
the approach of some living creature. 
In a few moments a full-sized wooly 
monkey came swinging through the trees, 
peering about him and looking this way 
and that for the member of his family he 
supposed to be in difficulty. For a frac- 
tion of a second, his dark body could be 
seen clearly leaping across an open gap in 
the tree-tops. This was Kuashu’s chance 
and he did not miss it. The blow-gun 
was already at his lips, and at the psy- 
chological moment a tiny dart was 
launched on its silent mission of death. 

For a second the monkey wavered, 
then leapt to another branch, jumped 
once more, but this time lost his hold and 
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dropped ten feet before regaining his equi- 
librium. He steadied himself to take yet 
another leap, but hesitated as if his 
limbs refused to obey him. Again he 
braced himself, but the end had come; 
his hold loosened and he fell dead to the 
ground. The aim had been perfect, the 
tiny wood splinter had caught him on the 
shoulder, and the deadly poison which 
produces paralysis of the heart had done 
the rest. 

Not long after this episode, we came 
out on one of those boulder-strewn spaces 
near the river which, at one time or an- 
other, had been occupied by the scurry- 
ing waters of the Upano. We halted as 
usual to look about for signs of animal 
life, but the place was deserted and only 
a few shrubs waved their green foliage in 
the wind. We were about to take our- 
selves off when a small red deer suddenly 
broke cover on the opposite side. It saw 
us and immediately sprinted across the 
open. We-suma had his spear up in a 
jiffy, ready to hurl it through space at the 
rapidly moving animal, but Kuashu was 
still quicker in getting into action. Like 
a flash he seized a large rock, swung it 
over his head, and let fly with the power 
ofacatapult. The missile landed squarely 
on the animal’s head. “Jhuta! Ihuta! 
[spear him]” shouted Himbikti, rushing 
forward in a frenzy of excitement and 
brandishing his weapon, but there was no 
need for such a measure—the stone had 
broken the deer’s neck. 

Things happen so quickly at times that 
it is difficult to take in details, especially 
an incident like this, which was all over 
in a few seconds. Johnston and I gaped 
in astonishment. Kuashu’s brilliant ex- 
hibition of skill, the precision with which 
the rock was flung through the air, and 
the sudden termination of the fray, left us 
speechless with admiration. Without fire- 
arms what chance would a white man 
have in conflict with such people as 
these? 

Before we left the spot, another surprise 
was sprung upon us. At the very place 
where the deer had come out of the 
thicket, appeared the figure of a strange 
Indian who was evidently on the animal’s 
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trail, for he held his spear after the manner 
of one following up his quarry. 

The stranger halted, eyed us thought- 
fully, and then shouted out “Oi-a.” 
Kuashu replied “ Ah,” receiving an equally 
intelligent grunt of “Um,” in reply. 

Normal Indian conversation is slow 
and halting, but it can go off like machine- 
gun fire at times. Should a phrase not 
come readily, there is no pause. Both 
parties continue to grunt at each other, 
holding one hand in front of the mouth all 
the time, probably expectorating between 
the fingers with a precision that denotes 
much practice. 


What We Learned 


About the Stranger 


Our conversation with the stranger dis- 
closed the fact that he was called Napi and 
that he was on speaking terms with 
Kuashu’s family. He lived several days 
to the south on the Paute River and had 
taken an opportunity of traveling with 
two other men who were on their way to_ 
visit friends living not far off. Before all 
this information had been divulged, Napi 
had joined our group and we were all 
making tracks for home. 

Whether it was the success of our hunt, 
or the chance meeting with Napi, we could 
not say, but Kuashu was obviously pleased 
with the morning’s work. The stranger 
remained with us, and on returning home, 
he was treated with unusual considera- 
tion. There was quite a change in the 
general atmosphere of the house when we 
got back and we noted that Mihanda was 
a different mortal from the one he had 
been earlier in the day. He acted as if a 
weight had been removed from his chest. 
His spear was finished and his friends 
regarded its well-shaped lines with ap- 
proval. 

The noon-day meal went off very well. 
There was an abundance of food and 
plenty of nija-manchi to drink. From 
start to finish there was not a lull in the 
conversation. It went on incessantly, 
every one chattering away at once. The 
story of how the deer had been killed was 
repeated at least ten times and on each 
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occasion Kuashu would get up to show by 
action just what took place. The as- 
sembly roared with laughter, the women 
being just as interested in the event as 
any one else, and Chingasso was regarded 
with envy for having been a witness to 
such exciting scenes. 

As the weather kept fine, another excur- 
sion to the forest was planned. Kuashu, 
Himbikti, and the small boy Katani made 
up the party. Mihanda and We-suma 
left on some secret mission, the import 
of which we were to learn later, while Napi 
went off by himself to pay a few calls on 
his friends. We soon tired of walking, 
and as we sat on the banks of the Upano 
listening to the words of wisdom that fell 
from Kuashu’s lips, we heard the distant 
beat of a drum resounding harshly over the 
forest. It was not a low musical note, full 
and vibrant, but a peculiarly hard, pene- 
trating noise, resembling the rapid blows 
of an axe on some fallen tree-trunk. 


We Learn the Cause 
of the Drum-Call 


The house from which the sounds 


emanated, belonged to a man, Kun-gupi 
by name, who was one of Kuashu’s 


fathers-in-law. Seven months previ- 
ously each of these men had felt the need 
of adding a new wife to their respective 
establishments—a little young blood to 
make up for the gray hairs of the older 
women—so they had solved the problem 
by swapping daughters, and it was in this 
manner that the young and handsome 
Inza had become Kuashu’s bride. 

As we drew near the edge of Kun-gupi’s 
clearing, we announced our arrival in 
true Indian style by shouting lustily. 
Our call was promptly taken up and 
several young braves came running down 
the path to greet us. The confused 
jumble of voices about us made it quite 
impossible to grasp what was happening, 
but slowly we caught a few odd phrases 
which told us that this was no ordinary 
drinking bout, as we had supposed, but 
an impromptu gathering, assembled to 
discuss a startling piece of news—Kun- 
gupi’s brother, who lived on the other 
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side of the river, had come to an un- 
timely end. 
It was generally known that this man 


shad been troubled with evil spirits for 


some weeks past, but at noon to-day, he 
had unexpectedly drawn his last breath 
while seated quietly on his rack. It was 
obvious that he had died a natural death, 
but Indians attribute every misfortune 
to the agency of some demon working 
under the direction of a personal agency. 
In this case there was a good deal of 
discussion as to who the responsible 
party might be. 

While yet the discussion ran high, 
another visitor squeezed his way in 
through the narrow portal and _ joined 
the excited group of men inside. He 
announced that a party of strangers 
had been seen in the district that very 
morning—two men carrying bundles, ac- 
companied by a woman. Kuashu 
quick to sense complications which 
might involve him and his family, so we 
hurriedly bid the neighbors good-bye 
and were soon hurrying home to advise 
Napi that his life might be in peril if he 
remained much longer with us. 

Mihanda and We-suma had already re- 
turned when we got back. We found 
them busily engaged cutting up the 
branches of a certain vine, known as 
Natema (Banisterta caapi), which they 
had collected in the forest. They were 
scraping off the rind and placing the 
chopped-up stalks into a big earthen pot 
full of water. 

It is customary for medicine men and 
warriors alike to drink a concoction pre- 
pared from this plant prior to any war- 
like undertaking or whenever the spirits 
have to be consulted on matters of im- 
portance. It produces strange hallu- 
cinations on those who drink it, and, while 
under its influence, they are supposed to 
be visited by the great spirits who advise 
them who their enemies are and if the 
time for attacking them ts auspicious or 
otherwise. 

The drink was simmering away in its 
last stages of preparation over the fire 
when Napi slipped in through the front 
door. He had already heard about the 
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sudden death of Kun-gupi’s brother and 
deemed it wise not to linger in the dis- 
trict. There was yet another reason that 
made it doubly necessary for him to clear 
off early the next morning—he was a 
medicine man of considerable skill him- 
self, and as such would certainly have been 
accused of practicing witchcraft. 

It was not till the afternoon was well 
advanced that we began to get the drift 
of a plot that was being hatched by these 
half-naked figures squatting around the 
fire. Johnston and myself regarded the 
scene with interest. Kuashu and his 
sons talked a blue streak. Napi was no 
better; he was continually interjecting 
his views. It made little difference to 
him whether he was spoken to or not, he 
just went on talking. The position in a 
nutshell was this: One of Napi’s travel- 
ing companions from the South was a 
son of the man who had murdered 
Kuashu’s brother. While we had sat 
lazily by the river after lunch, Mihanda 
and We-suma had been out spying on this 
fellow’s movements and they had learned 
that the day after to-morrow he was re- 
The question 


turning home by himself. 
to be decided by Kuashu and his family 
was—should they or should they not 
take this unusual opportunity of aveng- 


ing the uncle’s death? The only way to 
settle the issue was to drink matlema, or 
ayahuasca as it is sometimes called, so 
that advice might be given by the spirits 
of Aru-tama [the old people]. 

After the natema had boiled for about an 
hour, the pot was taken off the fire, the 
liquid decanted into another jar, and the 
residue thrown away. A certain amount 
of ritual attended the drinking of the 
brown fluid. The chief characters, Mi- 
handa and We-suma, stood in front of the 
temporary shelf on which two bowls of 
the magic drink were placed. They held 
their spears in one hand and after a war 
chant, in which they invoked the good 
graces of the spirits, they swallowed off 
the contents at one gulp. The first re- 
action of the narcotic was to produce 
violent nausea. In an exhausted state, 
the two brothers eventually staggered out 
of the house and went off to some shelter 
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they had prepared in the forest, where 
during the long watches of the night, the 
spirits would appear to them in their 
dreams, advising them as to the best 
course to pursue. 

Kuashu did not take part in the cere- 
mony; both he and Napi drank copiously 
of nija-manchi instead. Bowl upon bow! 
of it was served until the pair were thor- 
oughly intoxicated. Johnston and my- 
self hardly knew what was the right 
thing for us to do under the circumstances. 
We could not participate in the festivities 
very well, so we sat on our camp beds and 
did nothing. My companion felt as if it 
was incumbent upon us to do something, 
even if only to talk and shout, but one 
makes fewer mistakes by keeping quiet. 
“When in doubt do nothing,” is an 
important axiom when dealing with sav- 
age people. Many a man has lost his life 
through doing something he should have 
had sense enough to avoid. 


What the Great Spirits 
Had Advised 


We passed an uneventful night and with 
the break of a new day, the warriors who 
had sought advice of the great spirits, 
returned home satisfied with the wise 
received. The Aru-tama had 
appeared to each of them and advised 
prompt action as everything was favor- 
able for the complete success of their 
plans. According to them, the enemy, 
on his way homeward, would have to 
make use of a fallen tree-trunk spanning 
a particular torrent. It was at this point 
that Mihanda and We-suma were to lay 
in ambush, one at either end of the im- 
provised bridge. The plan was for We- 
suma to spring from his hiding place in 
the rear and challenge the enemy with his 
spear as soon as he reached the center of 
the span. The luckless individual would 
naturally swing round to defend himself, 
but at that moment Mihanda would 
leap up in front and deal the fatal thrust 
while yet his opponent’s attention was 
diverted by We-suma’s shouts of de- 
fiance, at his back. 

Indians are frequently accused of low- 
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down tricks and their general lack of the 
so-called sporting instinct, but it must be 
remembered that the killing of a fellow- 
man is not a sport with them. It is a 
dirty business which they have no liking 
for and the sooner they get through with 
it, the better. There is no such thing as 
giving a man a sporting chance. Such a 
measure would be tantamount to self- 
annihilation. If an enemy has to be done 
away with, the task is carried out with a 
minimum of risk to the party planning 
the killing, because his object is to ex- 
terminate and not merely to juggle with 
death. Sometimes it happens that two 
Indians will meet accidentally on a fair 
footing, and if they do, there is no flinch- 
ing on either side. One of them will 
never fight again. 

At the first streak of dawn, Napi took 
his departure. There was no elaborate 
leave-taking, conversation simply reached 
a crescendo and after the climax, the 
final word “pumata” was spoken in 
subdued tones. With this brief farewell, 
he disappeared down the pathway and 
the silent jungle swallowed him up. 


Is Woman's Place 
Only in the Home? 


After breakfast Johnston and myself 
joined the women on their daily ex- 
cursion to the family banana patch, as 
there was not much chance of hunting 
when issues of life and death were at 
stake. Kuashu was the only man to 
accompany us, the others remained at 
home engrossed in their war like prepara- 
tions. 

Amongst the women, Nambira was the 
leading spirit. She seemed more or less 
to direct operations and_ incidentally 
thrust most of the work on Secouta, who 
was Mihanda’s wife. That was quite 
natural because Secouta was the stranger 
in Kuashu’s household. Had Mihanda, 
for any reason, gone to his wife’s house 
and settled amongst her people, then he 
would have been made to do the bulk of 
the work amongst the men of her family. 

Nambira was as strong as an ox; that 
was her chief charm. Good looks count 
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for little amongst the jungle folk, whereas 
sturdy build and ability to work are the 
greatest assets a woman can have. If 
you went hunting for a wife amongst the 
Jivaros and picked a young, nice-looking 
girl, you would be considered decidedly 
lacking in judgment. It would be just as 
if you married a woman at home on the 
strength of having seen her photograph. 
The original might turn out very differ- 
ently from the portrait. So with an 
Indian girl, she might develop into a 
useless woman. The young Jivaro can’t 
afford to take such chances when he 
takes his first plunge. His wife number 
one must be a sure bet and generally the 
son profits by the extensive knowledge 
which the father has amassed on the sub- 
ject of matrimony. It is only when a 
man is well on in years and needs young 
blood in the family that he can run the 
risk of adding a girl-wife to his menage. 

The woman’s influence in the home is 
much greater than is generally supposed. 
Both individually and collectively they 
swing considerable power, and woe betide 
the man who deliberately abuses them, 
for he will let himself in for a world of 
trouble. In our own homes one woman 
can make things pretty disagreeable, if 
she wants to; but imagine what chance 
of peace an Indian might have with five 
or six women arrayed against him! In 
one part of the Amazon country, a wife, 
if neglected by her husband, sometimes 
resorts to rather a unique method of 
getting even. She prepares a peculiar 
concoction which is served surreptitiously 
in her husband’s food. It has the pecu- 
liar property of turning him into a drivel- 
ing imbecile. Custom permits her to 
marry another man if her husband be- 
comes a lunatic, so she takes advantage 
of the opportunity and her first husband 
trails along after the newly married pair 
like a dog, waiting on them hand and 
foot. 

We were about ready to start back to 
the house when the rain suddenly de- 
scended upon us. Without word or 
warning it came tumbling down vertically 
out of the clouds, beating on the leaves of 
the trees and producing a terrible racket. 





WHY THEY KEEP THEIR ENEMIES’ HEADS 


Our friends immediately discarded their 
clothes, wrapped them up carefully so as 
not to get them wet, and with big banana 
leaves over their heads, to act as umbrel- 
las, beat a hasty retreat. 

Radiantly beautiful as the jungle is 
when bathed in sunshine, it becomes the 
most dismal place conceivable when rain 
falls. The gloom which pervaded every- 
thing seemed to penetrate even into 
Kuashu’s house and to be cooped up in 
its forlorn interior the entire afternoon 
was rather trying. Our warrior friends 
made the best use of their time. They 
stood facing each other with spears held 
aloft. Backward and _ forward they 
moved, one step at a time, raising and 
lowering the spear in a series of jerky 
movements, at the same moment shout- 
ing out various sentences calculated to 
disturb the evil spirits and inspire them- 
selves with courage for the fight they had 
planned. 

The dressing of their long hair was yet 
another occupation which took up con- 
siderable time. They arranged their 
locks in three pigtails, one wound about 
the head, the others on either side of the 
forehead. The latter were bound up 
with fibre like a couple of sticks. Other 
ornaments of importance which must 
receive attention, are the ear tubes or 
arusa, which are made of straight pieces 
of cane passing through the lobe of the 
ear. They have a saying that, when 
wearing these, they fear no danger. Su- 
pernatural properties are ascribed to the 
ear-tubes in the same way that necklaces 
of jaguar’s teeth and bands of snakes’ 
skins are supposed to endow the wearer 
with the ferocity and cunning character- 
istic of the respective animals. 

An Indian may go into battle fearlessly, 
but at heart he has a horror of “meeting 
with an accident,” and it is with the 
object of filling himself with strength, 
courage, and confidence for the combat 
that he drinks natema and indulges in all 
the fantastic preliminaries just related. 
Having duly taken all the precautions 
that custom considers necessary, he feels 
that he is fortified against any even- 
tuality. 
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For our entertainment Kuashu dis- 
played a basketful of trophies which he 
had collected at one time or another. 
Amongst them we noticed a couple of 
reduced heads, one of a sloth, the other 
that of aman. Our curiosity was aroused 
and we asked many questions as to how 
he came by them and what object he 
had in preserving them. The Jivaro, so 
Kuashu told us, preserves the head of his 
adversary in order that he may acquire 
strength and prosperity as the just reward 
of his efforts and the greater the tenacity 
of life displayed by the vanquished, the 
greater the virtue which the victor reaps 
from his conquest. ‘The Jivaro tells with 


pride of the conflict, entering into all its 
gory details, then produces the head as 
indisputable proof of his prowess. 


It Has a Religious 
As Well as a Practical Basis 


The taking of a human head, or fzantza, 
as the Jivaros call it, is with them in the 
nature of a religious rite, and the ceremony 
following the victory is sometimes de- 
scribed as rather involved. Personally, 
I have never been able to get to the bot- 
tom of all these stories, for so many state- 
ments have appeared in print which do 
not tally with:my personal observations. 
I am inclined to think that the various 
rites connected with the custom differ 
considerably in different parts of the 
country, but one feature seems to stand 
out, and that is, that an Indian’s memory 
is of short duration and the killing of an 
adversary might easily be forgotten or 
even doubted by others interested in the 
killing. The shrunken head, therefore, 
remains as tangible proof that the man is 
dead and out of harm’s way, while a 
certain amount of renown and spiritual 
benefit comes to the doer of the deed. 

My observations lead me to the con- 
clusion that women’s heads are never 
preserved. There would be no virtue in 
slaying a woman. The women never 
fight unless absolutely driven to it in 
defense of their home. Even then, the 
impulse is always to flee to the jungle, 
out of harm’s way, or else to summon 
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assistance from some neighboring family. 
The idea that women’s heads are shrunken 
has probably its origin in the fact that 
tzantzas have long hair like women, but 
it must be remembered that the Jivaro 
warrior lets his hair grow long, longer 
even than his women folk, for, like 
Samson of old, he derives strength by so 
doing. ‘To him, the hair is the seat of all 
vital energy and supernatural properties 
are ascribed to it. In the process of head 
shrinking, the hair retains its original 
length and therefore, by comparison, 
looks longer than it did on the living 
man. 

Late in the afternoon our two warriors 
left on their mission of death. They were 
both pretty well keyed up for the occasion, 
and my companion felt thankful that we 
were not to be the object of their venge- 
ance. Kuashu exhorted them to be 
brave and with that, both of them de- 
parted to take up their all-night vigil at 
the place agreed upon. It was con- 
sidered a favorable omen of success that 
the rain had ceased, the sky was clear and 
the evening sun shone blood-red over the 
treetops. 

Shadows of night soon began to creep 
in upon us, the doors of our house were 
securely closed and our savage, yet kindly 
friends sought their hard sleeping racks 
like so many barn yard fowls ascending 
to roost on a summer’s evening. How 
strange it seemed to be in a place like this 
in the heart of nowhere, surrounded 
with such types of primitive humanity. 
The scene within this forest dwelling was 
eerie beyond description. Wooden posts 
stood blankly silhouetted against the un- 
certain firelight. Slanting shadows slid 
obliquely over the earthen floor and 
on the sleeping racks, bare legs and arms 
of slumbering Indians stuck out at crazy 
angles, suggestive of a cubist painting. 
Eternal peace had descended on the forest 
outside. The croak of a frog broke the 
stillness of the night air and only the 
tropical moon, swimming in the deep 
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blue canopy of heaven, spoke of the world 
I knew and assured me of the reality of 
the scenes before me. 

We were all astir the next morning 
at an early hour, and before the sun made 
its appearance the warriors came home. 
They shouted out their tidings of victory 
as they approached the house, and we were 
soon listening to all the details of the 
encounter. Everything had worked per- 
fectly, the victim had walked into the 
trap and Mihanda had finished him off 
with one thrust of his spear. Not a trace 
of the combat remained behind. The 
body had been immediately cast into the 
swiftly flowing stream, where the chances 
of its being found were very remote. In 
this way one more Indian “met with an 
accident”’ and the Jivaro sense of justice 
was Satisfied. ‘An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth” is their motto, and 
they adhere strictly to the principle. On 
no account are two men killed to avenge 
the death of one. The Jivaro is at any 
rate just in his dealings. 

Kuashu embarked upon a long dis- 
course as to the many benefits his son 
would derive from performing the sacred 
duty entrusted to him. “Now that 
the spirit of your father’s brother has 
been satisfied,” he said, “your influ- 
ence will become great amongst your 
fellowmen. Your yucca will bear fruit- 
ful crops, your bananas will produce 
abundantly, and your family will increase 
and prosper.” 

Secouta looked with pride at her hus- 
band, a happy smile illuminating her 
usually expressionless face. Mihanda 
seemed to pay little heed to his father’s 
oration or his wife’s looks of approval. 
He took a large bowl of nija-manchi that 
was handed him, drained it, spit on the 
floor, and then casually scraped the blood 
off the end of his spear. The head 
hunters had not brought home the head 
of their latest victim, because it is not 
their custom to preserve such trophies 
taken from members of their own tribe. 
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Shooting Rhinos With a Flashlight 
cA Thrilling Sport in Africa 


MARTIN JOHNSON 


In the last issue of the Woripv’s Work Mr. Johnson told of his experiments 
and thrills in taking flashlight photographs of lions at night, and in this article he 
tells of the no less thrilling and dangerous work of taking photographs of rhinos and 
elephants. Some of the most exciting experiments were carried on among the animals 


in his “backyard” at Lake Paradise. 


IFTY-FOUR miles from Lake 

Paradise, on the Kaisoot Desert, is 

a small water-hole which during 
the dry season is densely surrounded with 
rhino, lions, leopards, and the common 
game, but rhino outnumber all the other 
kinds of game. It is almost impossible to 
get a good night’s sleep near this water- 
hole because of the rhino, and many a 
rhino we have had to shoot as he came 
charging into us in the dark. In this 
dangerous studio we started making our 
flashlights of rhino. 


In preparing to take the first pictures I 
had my boys cut poles and set them in the 
ground near a trail used by the rhinos at 
night in traveling to the water-hole. We 
placed the flash lamps on the poles and the 
cameras were focussed on a rock in the trail. 
After an early dinner of sand grouse Mrs. 
Johnson and I went to our posts just before 
sundown—she on top of a rock about 
fifty yards from the apparatus, and I near 
the cameras. From the rock she could see 
for a half-mile, as it was bright moonlight, 
and she was to whistle when she saw rhinos 














Martin Johnson Photograph 


© Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


THE RHINO PICTURED AT THE WATER-HOLE ON THE KAISOOT DESERT 


Mr. Johnson calls this number one in his narrative and remarks: “On he came, doubling in size every 
° e ” 
step, until I would have sworn that he was bigger than any elephant I had ever seen. 
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coming—one whistle if a rhino was com- 
ing in front of me, two if from the back, 
three from the left, and four from the right. 
I lay down in the sand ten feet behind 
the cameras. From where I lay I could 
see only about thirty yards in each direc- 
tion on account of the up-slope of the sandy 
ground. I could see well by standing, but 
I wished to make myself as inconspicuous 
as possible, and relied on Mrs. Johnson to 
keep me informed. Alongside me I had 
two .470 elephant guns, double-barreled. 
For an hour I was kept busy slapping 
mosquitoes and sand flies. Then two 
whistles informed me that a rhino was 
coming up from behind. I stood up and 
saw a mother and a half-grown foto. I 
threw stones at them and _ frightened 
them away before they were close enough 
to be dangerous. In thirty minutes three 
whistles told me of a rhino coming from the 
left. I stood up again with a gun ready, 
but the rhino passed up-wind and went on 
undisturbed to water; for fifteen minutes I 
could hear him wallowing in the small 
mud-puddle about fifty yards away. 
Then one whistle. This was what I 


wanted, and in a couple of minutes I saw 
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first the big horns and then the entire body 
of the rhino as he came over the little 
ridge and walked down the trail towar.| 
me. I don’t mind owning that my hea: 

was beating a mile a minute. This was 
my first flashlight of a rhino and I did no} 
know whether he would come or go, and | 
had to let him get within forty feet of me 
before making the picture. There I was 
lying in the open sand with no shelter of 
any kind. On he came, doubling in size 
every step, until I would have sworn that 
he was bigger than any elephant I had ever 
seen. Mosquitoes had settled all over me 
but I did not dare move. Then he stopped 
a couple of feet before I wanted him to. 
His nose touched the ground and I thought 
he was coming. He had seen the cameras 
standing out in the bright moonlight and 
he moved off the trail a few feet and 
started to run, but still toward water. 
He was not where I wanted him, but I took 
a chance and pushed the button—Boom! 
a report like a cannon! I forgot to close 
my eyes and for three minutes I was 
blinded. Bright lights danced before my 
eyes. I could not see my hand before me, 
and the rhino was snorting and running 
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Martin Johnson Photograph 
THE 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY AT LAKE PARADISE 
It is made of logs, with a grass roof. 
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in circles somewhere close. He, too, was 
blinded. I stood up and waved my gun 
in circles around me, figuring I would feel 
him if he came close. I could not run, for 
I had lost all sense of direction. I shouted 
to Mrs. Johnson that I was blinded. She 
came running to me and said the rhino 
was off at a safe distance but still going 
around in circles. In about three minutes 
I could see, and that darned rhino evi- 
dently got his sight at the same time, for he 
was again coming down the trail, this time 
in little goose steps, as though he was look- 
ing for trouble. We stood still and waited 
for him, but he turned when he came close 
to the cameras again and ran back a 
hundred yards, giving me time to insert 
the slides, change the plate holders, and 
place new flash cartridges in the lamps. 
Mrs. Johnson went back to her post on the 
rock and I lay down again in the sand. 
We had obtained photograph number one. 

In about thirty minutes Mrs. Johnson 
crept down to me and whispered that she 
thought there was going to be a rhino fight 
near by. We 
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it looked as though we were to have ring- 
side seats for some fun, but when they 
drew together they rubbed noses, stopped 
snorting, and the three walked off the trail 
and went to water together. 

Hyzenas by the score came along, but 
their eyesight is too keen to allow us to 
make pictures by moonlight in the open. 
A hundred zebra came along, but not close 
enough. Lions roared in the distance, but 
did not approach our cameras, so we re- 
turned to camp and I developed the plates 
and was mightily pleased with my first 
flashlight pictures. 

Next day we returned to Lake Paradise. 
It was very dry at the time, not having 
rain for over four months, and the lake 
shores were covered with big-game foot- 
prints. On the night of our arrival Mrs. 
Johnson and I sat down on a rock near the 
lake’s edge and in the moonlight watched 
a parade that would drive Charley and Al 
Ringling to drink. First came fifteen 
elephants, old bulls, cews, and little fofos. 
They pulled up swamp grass and grazed 

around under- 





crept to the 
crest of the 
little hill and 
lay down a- 


bout fifty 
yards from 
three rhino. 
The rhino we 
had _ photo- 
graphed was 
mad. Two 


others were 
coming down 
the trail and 
our rhino was 
disputing the 
right of way. 
They stood 
facing each 
other, snorting 
and pawing up 
the earth. A- 
bout twenty 








neath us. Then 
twenty buffalo 
joined them; 
then tworhino. 
Hyena slipped 
down to water, 
drank, and 
trotted back 
in the forest. 
Across the lake 
we saw a beau- 
tiful male 
greater kudu 
drinking. The 
forest was in 
an uproar with 
the barking o! 
thousands oi 
baboons. Ian 
sure there art 
more baboon: 
here than an\ 
other place o! 








feet separated 
them. They 
came closer 
and closer and 
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AN OLD BULL BUFFALO 


He caught his horns in the flashlight 
wire and carried it away with him. 


earth. 

The nex' 
day the boy 
cut bushes anc 
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Vartin Joh» P) 


WHERE THE BABOONS ABOUND IN A VERITABLE 





“© Am. Mus. Nat. Hist 


BANDAR-LOG PARADISE 


In the jungle near Lake Paradise the chattering beasts make a fearful clamor, just as the Bandar-log did 


I made a boma about 
a hundred vards in 
the rear of our house. 
I placed a large piece 
of meat on a 
pole about five feet 


Cross 


above the ground; I 
ran a wire through 
small pulleys from the 
meat to the camera, 
and from the meat I 
also suspended a small 
skin. My 
idea was that the 
animal would smell 
the meat, strike at the 
piece of skin with its 
paw and thus jerk the 
meat, which would set 
off the flashlight and 
snap the camera. It 
sounds like an idea for 
one of those cartoons 
by Rube Goldberg, 
but it is what I did, 


piece of 





in Kipling’s “Jungle Book.” 











Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


A LEOPARD AT PLAY 


This is photograph number two, and Mr. 
Johnson describes how it was taken. 





nevertheless. It 
worked, in a way—] 
set the apparatus four 
times and each time 
got a Gennet cat, but 
never a whole cat. 
The cats did not un 
derstand my appara- 
tus as I wanted them 


to, and they went 
right up the poles 
after the meat. As a 


result, all I got was 
cat’s tails—and they 
don’t make especially 
interesting photo- 
graphs. 

Then we had a visit 
from A. Blayney 
Percival, ex-game 
warden of British 
East Africa, who is 
one of the best of 
animal photographers 
because he knows the 
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OUR BACKYARD 


© Am. Mus. Nat. Hist 
LAKE PARADISE 


Where the elephant ate up the sweet potatoes. 


habits of the beasts. We set up our appara- 
tus several times one night and next morn- 
ing I was up early developing the pictures. 
I will never forget the thrill I had as I 
watched the spots of a leopard show up on 
the photograph I call number two. If you 
notice the picture closely you will see that 
both front feet are off the ground—the 
animal struck the small piece of string 
with its paw as a kitten will in playing. 

We then went on safari with Percival. 
The first night out he shot a gerenuk and 
we took the best parts for our own meat 
and threw the rest in a small gulley, first 
setting up the cameras and flash appara- 
tus. We dragged the carcass for half a 
mile down the gulley, and Percival and I 
sat down beside a tree only about ten feet 
from where we wanted the animal. We 
had no more than sat down when we heard 
a hyena coming up the gulley, running as 
fast as it could as it followed the scent. 
With a bound he came in view and stopped 
above the meat. I pressed the button and 
got a fine picture of a spotted hyena— 
picture number three. 


On the first night back Lake Para- 
dise I tried a new idea. I placed a disc 
switch in the ground just under the meat, 
for the animal to step on and make the 
picture. Before it was thoroughly dark 
the flash went off and made picture number 
four. You will notice the jackal stepped 
on the disk while looking up, wondering 
how to get to the meat. I set the appara- 
tus again and in an hour had made picture 
number five of another spotted hyena. 
We have very few striped hyzna in this 
district. 

Elephants were getting bolder and 
bolder as their food dried up in the forest. 
Every night we would see them and they 
would trumpet as they came alongside our 
house and got the human scent. Many a 
night I have stood in the door and expected 
them to come for the house, and Mrs. 
Johnson and I would stand ready with 
guns, but they always ran away. One 
night I stepped out of my laboratory door 
to go to our house twenty-five yards away, 
and almost ran into a herd of buffalo. 
Another night Mrs. Johnson came over 
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Picture number five in the narrative. 


ANOTHER SPOTTED HY 




















AN ELEPHANT IN THE BACKYARD 

















Martin Joh ; 
SHE TOOK HER PHOTOGRAPH AS SHE LEFT THE SWEET POTATO PATCH 


© Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


Number seven in the narrative 


to my laboratory, where I was working, 
and there sat a leopard just outside. 

One elephant had the habit of going 
into our garden every night. The drouth 
had dried up almost everything except 
the sweet potatoes, which seem to be able 
to live without water. 
thought they were great. 


This elephant 
Each night she 
would eat a space about ten feet square, 
pulling up the sweet potatoes and eating 
the vines as well. I must say she was an 
orderly elephant, for she seemed to stand 
in one space and feed and go out when she 
had enough without destroying the rest 
of the potato patch as most animals would 
have done. 

She used to come in at one place along- 
side a big tree, so I set up the apparatus 
there and stretched a fine brass wire across 
from the tree to a pole and to the battery. 
About nine o’clock it went off. Mrs. 
Johnson and I had just gone to bed. 
(Yes, nine o’clock is bed time in Africa.) 
I jumped up, grabbed a gun and a small 
electric torch lamp, and ran to the garden, 
but stopped before I had gone far, for I 


heard a terrific thrashing among the bushes 
at the side of the garden. Then all was 
quiet and I went on and took in my 
cameras. The elephant had been blinded 
and next morning we found she had gone 
away with a ten-foot space of our boma 
fence. Our fences are made by cutting 
branches from trees and sticking them in 
the ground so close together that none of 
the smaller animals can get in. 

In our pajamas we went into the dark- 
room and developed. Look at picture 
six and imagine the thrills we got as 
this wonderful elephant came into view 
in the developer, as clean cut and sharp 
as any we had ever made. 

We figured that the elephant would 
never come back again, but on the follow- 
ing night we set up again on the off-chance, 
and at about eleven o’clock blamed if it 
didn’t go off again! Again we rushed to 
the garden; no sign of the elephant. Mrs. 
Johnson held the light while I placed the 
slides in the plateholders. Then there was 
a crashing of our fence a few yards away 
and that crazy elephant went away again 
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Number six in the narrative. 


with another part of the fence. She had 
not gone away as she should have done, 
and even now we are trying to figure out 
what happened, for when we developed the 
picture it showed her going out of the 
garden. By all elephant psychology she 
should have kept going, but she must 
have turned and come back in the garden 
and stood still wondering what happened, 
and then when we came down she got 


We call this 


frightened and went away. 
picture number seven. 

We talked it over while developing that 
night and decided we had seen the last of 
her, but next morning when I arose at day- 
light, there she was standing under a tree 
not more than fifty feet from my head- 


man’s house. I shouted to my headman, 
and he stuck his head out of the door, saw 
the elephant, and like a jack-in-the-box 
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jumped back and slammed the door, mak- 
ing so much noise that the elephant went 
away in the forest. 

Then we were sure that we had seen the 
last of her, but at six o’clock that evening 
we heard a breaking of branches at the 
edge of the forest, and there she stood pull- 
ing down trees and eating as contentedly 
as though she had never been frightened, 
and to show that she had no fear she came 
walking slowly to the boys’ houses, and 
stopped and pulled grass off the roof of one 
house while a black boy was cooking his 
posho inside. She then walked down the 
road past the houses, with fifty black boys 
silently watching her. I had given or- 
ders that every one was to be very quiet 
so as not to frighten her. After sampling 
the mules’ corn, she went away. 

For two weeks she kept coming back 
every night, and I am afraid big-game 
hunters who know elephants will think I 
am a liar when I tell of her wanderings 
about ourcamp. She went against all the 
habits elephants are supposed to have. 
The boys had from fifteen to thirty fires 
going each night; the scent of smoke and 


boys was all through the air. Mrs. 
Johnson suggests she must have been 
blind, deaf, and dumb. I think she 


wanted merely to be friendly. 
say she was crazy. 


The boys 
After two weeks she 
finished the potatoes and disappeared and 
we have not seen her since, but we think 
she will come back when a new crop of po- 
tatoes comes on. 

The drought had continued so long that 
hundreds of animals were going to Lake 
Paradise to drink, and I set up two sets of 
flashlight apparatus near the water’s edge. 
Flashlights were set to fire when the 
animal approaching on the trail pressed 
against a fine wire. First we got picture 
number eight, a fine buffalo. Then num- 
ber nine, a battle-scarred old rhino. On 
the same night we got number ten, show- 
ing a young female elephant’s head just 
coming into the picture; she had touched 
the wire with her trunk just a little too 
soon and part of her was left out of the 
picture. But not only that—the ground 
was trampled down to such an extent that 
we estimated that she was accompanied by 
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IS SHE WEEPING! 
Mrs. Johnson said she was, but Miss Elephant 
merely touched the flashlight wire too soon and 
left most of herself out of the picture, which is 
number ten in the article. 


at least ten other elephants. Think what 
a picture that would have made! 

The second night we got picture number 
eleven, showing two rhino, apparently a 
male and female. The male’s ear must 
barely have touched the wire, setting off 
the flash. 

In some of these pictures just study the 
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LAKE PARADISE 


was barely visible by the side of its mother, which is drinking. In 


the background, however, 1s another buffalo. 


darkness in the distance and think how 
you would like to be wandering around out 
here with all kinds of game ready to charge 
out of the night at a moment’s notice. 
The trips to re-set the flashlights after 
they had been fired were not particularly 
pleasant; our certainly objected 
strenuously to running around in the 
middle of the night. The boys do not 
understand our enthusiasm for photog- 
raphy, anyway. It is peculiar, but they 
cannot see a picture. Even the most in- 
telligent of them will turn a photograph 
upside down and cannot make it out even 
after several minutes’ study. I have shown 


boys 


them the best of my flashlights, and they 
cannot tell an elephant from a rhino. 

I have one boy who has been helping me 
in the laboratory for more than a year. 
At first the pictures meant nothing to him, 
but the outlines and the shadows gradu 
ally made an impression on his brain, and 
now he is a picture fiend. He can even 
tell a good negative from a poor one, but 
it has taken months for his brain to adjust 
itself to the flat paper. I think it is the 
absence of depth and of stereoscopic effect 
that keeps the picture from meaning any- 
thing to them. 

This holds true all over the world among 
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NOT A PLEASANT THING 


primitive blacks. I once heard of a story 
in the Solomon Islands 
told it to me himself, 
of a new class of 
started to teach, 


the missionary 
so it must be true 

raw savages that he 
first their A, B, C’s 
on big hand charts. At first they insisted 
on holding the charts upside down; he 
got tired correcting them and figured it 
would make no difference until they were 
further along, and he stopped correcting 
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them. In time they learned their letters 
and learned to read, but always holding 
the matter upside down. Afterwards he 
could not break them of it. The entire 
class came to church and sang with their 
hymn books upside down and read from 
their upside-down Bibles. They could 
not read with the pages right side up. If 
you don’t believe this story, don’t blame 
me, blame the missionary. 
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A Portrait of Lady Astor in Her Home 


WALTER TITTLE 


EHIND Lady Astor’s decisive 
actions and witty remarks glitters 

a colorful and vital personality 

that any one might be eager to explore. 
Long before I had the pleasure of meeting 
her, her utterances in the press gave me 
the impression that to her life was a great 
adventure, from every precious bit of 
which the maximum of legitimate enjoy- 
ment and useful activity must be ex- 
tracted. Her humorous utterances be- 
spoke the quick mind of a worker happy in 
her work, and enjoying the conflict hugely. 

She and Lord Astor are two of the hard- 
est working persons it has been my lot 
to meet. Their big house in St. James’s 
Square has a large suite of offices like 
those of a business concern, with an 
extensive staff of secretaries and assist- 
ants who are constantly kept busy. I 
have seen Lady Astor dictate during part 
of a morning enough letters to provide 
work for three stenographers, taking them 
in succession, and then after luncheon go 
off to Parliament to begin the day’s work, 
and the night’s too, perhaps. 

My first sitting with Lady Astor affords 
amusing memories. I was taken toa sort 
of boudoir and office combined, just off 
the large dining room on the second floor 
of the house. The sight that greeted my 
eyes was enough to dismay an artist com- 
ing in hopes of a quiet sitting. Lady 
Astor sat at a desk covered with papers, 
and papers seemed to be everywhere. 
I say she sat at the desk, but this expres- 
ions conveys an impression that is en- 
tirely too reposeful. She was constantly 
moving, and in the most energetic manner, 
reaching about to give and receive docu- 


ments and gesticulating as she dictated 
letters to a secretary seated on a hassock 
at her feet. 

She remained in the same position for a 
few seconds at a time only, and the most 
active thing about her was her ever- 
changing face. She told me that her 
duties were so pressing at the time that it 
would be necessary for me to start my 
portrait while she continued with her 
task. This I reluctantly essayed to do, 
marking time for a better opportunity 
that I hoped would develop later. As 
I worked she read several letters aloud 
and then ‘dictated replies to them, first 
as she would like to have answered them, 
and then seriously, in their final form. 
The burlesque dictations were exceedingly 
funny, and were delivered with much 
comic mimicry and play of facial expres- 
sion. 

Having acquitted herself of one of them, 
she would flash a mischievous smile at 
us, and then proceed with the real dic- 
tation with mock dignity. Vainly I tried 
from time to time by protests and signaling 
to keep her in position—but all to no 
avail. To catch her with my pencil was 
more difficult than shooting snipe. 

Through the doorway suddenly pro- 
truded the head of Lady Astor’s niece. 
She was greeted with a peremptory “Get 
out of here, I’m busy,” but was recalled 
and submitted to some deliciously hu- 
morous teasing about the lateness of the 
hours she had been keeping recently, and 
the frequency of the parties that she had 
attended. 

“You ought to know a lot of nice men 
with all this running about. We need 
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an extra man for luncheon to-day. Can 
you think of any one?” 

Then suddenly turning to me: ‘‘ Where 
are you lunching to-day? Have you an 
engagement?”’ I replied that I was free. 

“Will you lunch with us at a quarter 
past one?” I said I would be pleased. 
“Excellent,” and taking up the telephone 
she announced: “‘There will be eleven for 
luncheon to-day.” 

I returned to the house at the appointed 
hour and was taken to a small salon off the 
dining room. On the walls of this apart- 
ment were English portraits of the 
eighteenth century, among them two 
excellent examples of Romney. From 
the windows could be seen a tennis-court, 
enclosed entirely by the house. Several 
of the guests had assembled and I was 
presented to them. The others arrived 
a bit later, and shortly after Lady Astor 
joined us. She had the same gay, 
dictatorial manner toward all her friends. 
She was full of witty banter, and thor- 
oughly charming. Some of the party 
were old friends and called her “ Nannie.” 
Her scft Virginia accent is undiminished 
and contrasts pleasantly with the crisper 
speech of the English. 

Luncheon was announced, and we 
entered the dining room. I sat at the 
left of our hostess, and was delighted with 
her consummate ability to infuse the 
party with life and gaiety. She kept 
the entire company laughing most of the 
time with her humorous sallies and droll 
anecdotes. Her mimicry was delicious; 
she acted her stories as she told them. 
One was about a journey on a railway 
train. She was going to the country for 
a greatly needed rest after a trying period 
of work in London during the war. She 
was exhausted. Her nerves were all on 
edge. There was a baby in the com- 
partment that cried constantly and dis- 
mally, not from pain or other legitimate 
cause, but from mere peevishness and 
anger. The more the parents tried to 
quiet it the more determined the child 
seemed to be to keep up its unconvincing 
and unnatural noise. 

“T could stand it no longer. I thought 
that I should scream myself. Finally I 
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caught the child’s eye when its parents 
were not looking, and made the most 
frightful face that I could possibly make.” 
(Business of making the frightful face, 
which was achieved so thoroughly that 
there was no possibility of criticism.) 
“The youngster gasped in frightened 
amazement and the crying ceased with a 
breathless gurgle.” (Illustrated again 
most skillfully by our excellent raconteuse.) 
“Only once did it venture in a half-hearted 
way to resume its dismal wail, seeking my 
face with eyes as round as buttons. A 
second treatment was all that was needed; 
not another sound came from that child 
and I was able to get a bit of sleep.” 

Another amusing incident that she related 
had to do with a boisterous, over-friendly 
sort of chap, a “diamond in the rough,” 
the chronic type of “hail fellow well met.” 
The verbal portrait was perfect, even to 
the trite, expected phraseology and vocal 
intonation of the riotous original. The 
pat phrases and “tags” were preserved 
to a nicety, as well as the expected ges- 
tures, which included several resounding 
thwacks that were administered, by way 
of illustration, to my back. 

She asked me about New York and the 
changes that are occurring there. She 
had seen little of it on her last trip to 
America, which was the first in some years. 
She inquired, too, about Greenwich Vil- 
lage, which I was able to describe to her as 
a very genuine place on the whole, despite 
its comparatively recent flooding with 
harmless posing ruralties, conspicuously 
conventional in the constantly duplicated 
garb of unconventionality. Bobbed hair, 
smocks, and sandals just alike satisfy 
them in the delusion that they are differ- 
ent, and are expressing their liberated 
souls. And why not, if it pleases them? 
When their minds are devoted to work 
sufficiently to achieve anything, these 
trifles are almost invariably forgotten. 
Lady Astor agreed to this and cited several 
great figures as examples of the simplicity 
that accompanies real achievement. 

“All really big people are simple and 
unaffected,” she said. 

A meeting ground for our mutual 
enthusiasm was the personality of that 
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great and utterly charming statesman, 
Lord Balfour. He is one of Lady Astor’s 
close friends, and no one could more fully 
appreciate the many-sided development 
of this most finished intellect. 

There was an excited flurry at one corner 
of the room as Lady Astor’s children 
rushed in eagerly to greet their mother. 
And most satisfactory the meeting must 
have been to them, for her enthusiasm 
fully equalled theirs. A kiss and hug 
and a whimsical greeting for each caused 
their pretty faces to beam with delight. As 
the stranger in their midst I was formally 
presented to them, and they acquitted 
themselves beautifully with their cur- 
tsies and extended hands. Their mother 
looked at them with pride and pleasure 
apparent on her face, and leaning over 
cautiously, asked in a whisper, lest she 
should hear, what I thought of the girl. 
She was lovely in both color and features, 
with beautiful eyes, and it afforded Lady 
Astor evident pleasure to hear me say so. 

“T do not want her to know it,” she 
said. ‘See how plainly I dress her hair, 
combed straight back, and her frocks are 

It’s the best way 
I don’t want any 


always of the plainest. 
to bring them up. 
foolish ideas to creep into their heads.” 
Luncheon concluded, we repaired to the 
library and the conversation continued 


over coffee. After a time our hostess rose 
suddenly and with her characteristically 
playful bluntness said to the guests: 

“Come along now, you must all get out 
of here. I have to work. Or you can 
stay and talk if you wish, but I must be 
getting over to the Commons.” Turning 
to me: “Come, I want to show you a nice 
room.” 

She led me to a drawing-room that ran 
across the entire front of the big house. 
Its proportions and adornments were 
beautiful—an exquisite example of eight- 
eenth century architecture. Splendid tap- 
estries hung at each end, and the 
furniture and huge rug completed a flaw- 
less ensemble. 

“Tt is about two hundred years old,” 
she said, “and in its original condition. 
Here those Van Dycks in the National 
Gallery used to hang. Isn’t it perfect?” 
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Before I departed she sent downstairs 
for the portrait-study of herself in charcoal 
that Mr. Sargent made before doing his 
painting of her. 

“Tt is good, isn’t it?”’ she asked. “ Per- 
haps it might be of use to you in getting 
my likeness. Take it along home with 
you!” 

I smiled as I pictured myself striding 
down Piccadilly with a Sargent under my 
arm, and declined, explaining to my 
hostess that I must tell my own pictorial 
story of her, and besides I did not wish 
the responsibility for possible harm to the 
portrait she was willing to entrust to me. 

The various sittings were marked with 
a pleasant joviality. From time to time 
she would send a mischievous glance at 
me, and repeat an amusing slogan that 
she had adopted: “Make it pretty now, 
make it pretty!” On the occasion of the 
last pose before beginning work on the 
copper plate her favorite taunt: “You 
can’t get me,” was thrown aside, and she 
rewarded me with the more optimistic 
prophesy: “‘I believe you are going to get 
it.” 

I traveled on the Continent during 
August and September and on my return 
I sent Lady .Astor an announcement of 
my exhibition of portraits that was open- 
ing in London. Her reply came from 
Rest Harrow, regretting that she would 
be out of town for more than a month 
and expressing eagerness to see the 
exhibition, and her own likeness. 

“T hope you flourish,” the note con- 
tinued. “I am fighting the drink trade, 
and it’s like opening Pandora’s box! 
Only hope is left.” 

On her return to London I took an 
impression of my completed plate to her 
and was gratified with her pleasure in 
it. A portrait that I had just completed 
of Mr. Lloyd George pleased her greatly, 
and I said I hoped to get hold of this very 
busy man again long enough to have him 
autograph some of the impressions of the 
plate. 

“Well,” she said, “‘ that’s the least hecan 
do. If you have any trouble let me know. 
I'll make him sign them. I played 
golf with him yesterday and beat him!” 
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“T’d like you to do a portrait of Lord 
Astor when he can find time for the 
sittings. By the way, what is your 
price?” 

I told her, and she comically pretended 
to be stunned by the extravagance of it. 

“Robber! Oh, what a robber you are!” 
As we left the house together I remarked 
on the considerable weight of my port- 
folio. “If I charged as much as you do 
I’d have two or three men to carry it for 
me!”’ she said. 

I had a message from her some time 
later. At last Lord Astor was available, 
and she wanted me to come to them at a 
specified hour. Lord Astor is tall and 
slender. His eyes are large and dark. 
His forehead is very broad, and his dark 
curly hair grows low upon it. The face 
tapers downward from the forehead, and 
there is usually a suggestion of a smile 
upon it. Curiously enough, there is a 
noticeable facial resemblance existing be- 
tween Lord and Lady Astor. I mentioned 
it to him. He said that it had often been 
remarked, and that possibly the fact that 
both were born on the same day of the 
same year had something to do with it. 
Perhaps the stars had marked them: the 
thing seemed to be a sort of proof of the 
claims of astrologists. 

Before I sailed Lady Astor invited me 
to see the Houses of Parliament. She 
was on the floor of the House of Commons 
when I arrived, and my card was sent in 
to her. I waited with many others in 
a huge Gothic hall, and the names of the 
members were loudly announced as they 
came out to see the awaiting visitors. 
Lady Astor’s name caused quite a stir 
of curiosity in the crowd, and she looked 
very girlish as she came to greet me. 

“This is the House of Lords. That’s 
the Archbishop of Canterbury just coming 
in, and you can see the Lord Chancellor 
over there, sitting onthe woolsack. That’s 
Lord Z— making the speech. Isn’t it a 
sleepy place? I couldn’t stand it here. 
Poor Waldorf! All the fun happens over 
in my end of the building.” 

I recognized a newly created peer of my 
acquaintance languidly alternating his 
gaze between the floor and the ceiling, 
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his thoughts evidently far from the sub- 
ject at hand. “Look at Lord X—,” | 
said, “going through the motions of being 
a lord.” 

“Tsn’t it true!”’ she laughed. “Come 
along. You have had enough of this. 
Let’s go and have some tea.” 

The tea-room was downstairs, overlook- 
ing the terrace and the river. Lady Astor 
told some amusing tales of the Commons 
during our repast. 

“T am always blurting out some remark 
on the floor that is likely to occasion 
trouble. And no one is more surprised 
than I am when I do it. The other day 
some sort of land bill was being discussed 
and one of the ‘bolshies’ in the gallery 
called out: ‘Where did the Cecils get their 
land?’ Before I knew it I had answered: 
‘Where did Abraham get his?’ Of course 
there was a laugh, and the heckler sub- 
sided. A real answer to his question 
would not have been so effective. The 
laugh demolished him.”’ 

Lowering her voice, she added: ‘See 
that woman over there? She was on the 
stump against me in the last campaign. 
She went about in my constituency 
picturing me as an aristocrat who hates 
the common people. Her choicest effort 
apostrophized me on an imaginary return 
to my home after a day’s campaigning: 
Haughtily approaching a servant, I was 
supposed to say: ‘Varlet! remove my 
glove. I have shaken hands with the 
proletariat!’”’ The recollection of it 
caused her to shake with laughter. “She 
couldn’t get away with that in a thousand 
years. Every person in all the back 
alleys of Plymouth knows me. When I 
began a speech after that I had only to 
stride majestically to the middle of the 
platform, extend my hand with a grandil- 
oquent gesture, and say: ‘Varlet, remove 
my glove. I have shaken hands with the 
proletariat!’ and my constituents were 
reduced to roars of laughter.” 

The woman in question left the room 
before us, and as she passed our table 
Lady Astor stopped her for a few words 
of kindly greeting. She seemed a bit 
abashed, but a complete conquest of the 
generosity of my hostess. 
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How He Studied the Foes’ Psychology 


DAVID F 


ROM the time of our entry into the 
1% war, every regular and every emer- 
gency agency in Washington was 
ceaselessly active in the task of organiza- 
tion and of preparation; and this task, 
which was incredibly difficult, was prose- 
cuted with zeal and, on the whole, with in- 
telligence. There was, of course, much 
annoying gossip and 
hurtful criticism in 
Washington and par- 
ticularly in the Senate. 
Some Senators, as 
usual, wished to get in 
the limelight and did 
no little harm by in- 
sisting upon senseless 
investigations. 
Efforts were made 
to get the President to 
create a non-partisan 
Cabinet. This failed, 
and then proposals 
were made to consti- 
tute a Congressional 
committee on the con- 
duct of the war. 
There was nothing 
new in this. It was the same old story. 
It had been tried in the Civil War 
and had miserably failed. Congressional 
committees on the conduct of war have 
been and always would be nuisances, pure 
and simple. A change to a non-partisan 
regular Cabinet would have served no 
good purpose; and, as a matter of fact, the 
scheme which was developed was far better, 
namely, that of creating special services 
to deal more freely with emergency war 
activities, such as the War Industries 
Board, the Railroad Administration, the 
Shipping Board, the Food Administration, 
the War Trade Board, and the Fuel Ad- 
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From a war cartoon by William John- 
stone in The New York Evening World. 


. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-20; Treasury, 1920-21 


ministration. The heads of these agencies 
constituted a sort of second Cabinet and 
the President wisely adopted the practice 
of meeting the regular Cabinet one day in 
the week instead of two and of holding 
conferences with this emergency Cabinet 
at least one day_in the week. 

The heads of these emergency bodies 
were selected, like all 
other individuals who 
served the nation dur- 
ing the war, with ref- 
erence solely to their 
fitness and without 
any thought of their 
political connections. 
Many, if not most of 
them as it happened, 
and most of their as- 
sistants, asit chanced, 
were Republicans, 
such as Brookings, 
Willard, Rosenwald, 
Gifford, Hoover, Stet- 
tinius, and Schwab. 
And, for the first time 
in our history, the 
civil part of the gov- 
ernment did not hamper or attempt to 
control military and naval operations. 

The chief military and naval officers, 
like Pershing and Sims, were selected on 
expert recommendation for their ability 
in their particular fields and had a free 
hand so far as their particular tasks were 
concerned. In France, in military mat- 
ters, Pershing was supreme. What he de- 
creed and recommended was accepted, so 
far as circumstances permitted, and offi- 
cerswhom he desired were given to him and 
none other. The civil government made 
it its duty to try to see that the Army and 
Navy got what they needed. 
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! 
Of course, mistakes were made, many of 
them. It was singular that more were not 


made; but as a high French officer with 
characteristic wit said to Mrs. Houston, 
when she remarked that we seemed to be 
making many mistakes, we did not invent 
any: the Allies had anticipated us. 


Growing Demands 
of the Allies 


One source of difficulty was the rapid 
shifting of events and conditions and the 
changing demands of the Allies. These 
changed week by week and almost day by 
day. At first, the Allies did not seem to 
expect us to send any considerable number 
of men to Europe. I have already re- 
ferred to the statement of the French 
Ambassador to me, made just before we 
entered the war, to the effect that his gov- 
ernment would not expect us, if we entered 
the struggle, to send men to France, except 
a detachment to return the visit of Ro- 
chambeau. I understand that Joffre him- 
self, when he came over, did not at first 
make any urgent request that a large num- 
ber of men be sent across and that it was 
not till after the breakdown of Russia be- 
came apparent and things were going less 
satisfactorily on the Western Front that 
he made an appeal for men, and then for 
only 500,000. 

Later the cry came for more men and 
still more men and for ships and still more 
ships. And then demands would come for 
certain sorts of guns and supplies and al- 
most immediately an appeal that we do 
not bother about these and instead send 
something else. The Allies would supply 
big guns, or machine guns, or airplanes, or 
something else. Do not stop for these. 
Hurry up with something else—come on! 

Many men—in fact, everybody in a 
responsible position—had difficult tasks, 
but next to the President, the man in 
Washington who seemed to me to have the 
most difficult one was Secretary Baker. 
His is really an impossible task, but I 
believe that he is meeting it with rare 
courage and intelligence. I have had a 
good opportunity to see him in action. 
The Council of National Defense meets in 
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his office three or four times a week for 
from one to three hours. Many problems 
are raised and discussed. No member of 
the Council shows more alertness, or better 
judgment, or more courage than he does. 
And then his military advisers as well as 
his civil aids are constantly coming in— 
the military through one door, the civil 
through another —that is the game—with 
matters for him to decide; and I am im- 
pressed with the quickness and soundness 
of his decisions. If Baker were six feet 
high and weighed two hundred pounds, he 
would now be regarded as a great Secre- 
tary of War. Whether he can get away 
with it with his short, slender, boyish 
stature, I do not know. He will in time. 
Incidentally, the last thing he thinks about 
is himself. 


On March rrth, at the request of the 
Committee on Public Information, I left 
Washington on a speaking trip through 
the Southwest and the South. I was in- 
formed that I should be joined in the 
Southwest by a French officer who would 
speak for France. Our first joint meeting 
was held in Dallas, Texas. We spoke also 
in Houston, Texas, Shreveport and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Jackson, Mississippi, 
Birmingham, Alabama, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Tampa and Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Columbia, South Carolina. Each of us 
had a set speech. We varied it just enough 
to meet local situations and developments. 
Neither had had time to prepare anything. 
We had to do the best we could under ex- 
treme pressure. 

I had asked a stenographer to go with 
us to look out for our tickets and railroad 
and hotel accommodations and to take 
down what each of us said at the first 
two or three meetings. His name was 
McPherson. He was perhaps the best 
stenographer in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and had been exempted from the 
draft because he was needed in Washing- 
ton. He was invaluable to us on the trip. 
When we returned, he came to my office, 
gave me a copy of what each of us had said 
during the trip, and handed me his resig- 
nation. I said: “What does this mean?” 
He replied: “I must get into the trenches 

















THE KAISER’S NIGHTS 


This cartoon by Abel Faivre in L’Echo de Paris reflected French sentiment upon the 
participation of the United States in the war on the side of the Allies. 


at the front.” “But,” I said, “you are 
needed here.” ‘That may be,” he an- 
swered, “but I must get to the front. I 
am going to Denver to say ‘Good-by’ to 
my mother, and then I am going to make 
an effort to get to France immediately.” 

I accepted his resignation and wished 
him good luck. The day after he left, 
I had a telephone message from the State 
Department to the effect that a first class 
stenographer was needed at once in Lon- 
don to work for a special mission, that it 
was understood that we had a few excel- 
lent men, and it would be a service if we 
would let one be sent across at once. 
“Could I suggest.one?” Icould. I sug- 
gested McPherson. “Would I get in 
touch with him immediately and ask him 
to report?”’ I did so and got this reply by 
wire: “Greatly appreciate opportunity. 
Regret cannot accept. Must get into the 
trenches.” I told the State Department 
it would have to look elsewhere. 


The French officer who accompanied me 
was Lieutenant Paul Perigord, one of the 
rarest characters I have ever known. He 
had come to this country a number of years 
before the war and as a priest had worked 
for some time in St. Paul under Arch- 


bishop Ireland. Being of an inquiring 
turn of mind, he had taken leave and had 
studied language and sociology first in 
Minnesota, later at Chicago and Colum- 
bia, and then at Harvard, where he was 
about to take his Doctor’s degree, when 
France entered the war. He took the 
first ship home and volunteered as a chap- 
Jain in the French Army. There were no 
vacancies and he immediately enlisted as a 
private in an infantry regiment and was 
in time to fight at the Battle of the Marne. 
Later he fought at Vimy Ridge, Ypres, and 
at other places, and finally at Verdun. 
He was gassed, wounded, temporarily 
blinded, buried under earth torn up by 
shell explosions, and was rescued and re- 
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stored to health. After we entered the 
war, he was sent over to assist in training 
troops, but one day he made a speech to 
the boys in camp. One of the men con- 
nected with the Committee on Public 
Information heard him and, recognizing 
that he would be an even greater asset as 
a speaker than as a trainer of troops, sug- 
gested that he be drafted for this service. 

I have never heard a more effective 
speaker. He made no attempt at oratory. 
He always stood erect at the front of the 
platform with his hands on the hilt of his 
sword, which stood straight in front of 
him resting on its point on the floor. He 
had a most winning manner and sym- 
pathetic voice and spoke in quiet conver- 
sational tones, using good, simple English 
with just enough accent to give it piquancy 
and charm. He had his audience under 
his control, making it laugh or cry at will. 
I heard him more than a dozen times. I 
am not usually accused of wearing my 
feelings on my sleeve, but I could not keep 
my face straight the last time any more 
than I did the first. 
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HANDICAPPED BY A SMALL BOTTLE-NECK 


Realizing that full use of American power in the war depended 

_— ships, the American press, in the period of which Secretary 
ouston writes in this article, in cartoon and editorial called for 

This typical cartoon was drawn by © 


haste in building a fleet. 
Ireland for The Columbia Dispatch. 
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WILSON’S CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


Several incidents happened on the trip 
which I cannot pass over. When we were 
traveling from Houston to Shreveport over 
the Houston, East and West Texas Rail- 
road, through a section somewhat out of 
the beaten track, noticing that at the 
stations there were usually pretty fair- 
sized crowds, I said to Perigord: ‘These 
people probably have never seen a French 
uniform. Let’s go out and let them have 
a look at one.”” He cheerfully acquiesced 
in my suggestion. At the next stop we 
got out. The crowd showed much inter- 
est and gathered about the Lieutenant. 
Looking around, I saw a man well past 
middle age. I suggested to the Lieuten- 
ant that we go over and speak to him. 
We did so. The man did not seem to be 
especially cordial. In fact, he appeared 
to be embarrassed. After a few seconds, 
somebody touched me on the arm and 
motioned me aside. He said: “I am an 
officer of the Department of Justice. 
That man you are talking to is under a 
$10,000 bond for obstructing the draft. 
He is a violent pro-German.” I thanked 
him, called Perigord aside, 
and repeated what the officer 
had told me. He smiled and 
said: “Oh, well, who knows? 
We may have made a Chris- 
tian out of him.” 

At Shreveport, as usual, 
Perigord told his little story 
about the French boy and 
his godmother, Miss McFad- 
den, whom he charged Peri- 
gord to locate when he 
reached New York and to 
give his love and to kiss for 
him, if he found her. After 
the meeting, two very pretty 
girls dressed in their Red 
Cross uniforms, who had been 
sitting in a box with six or 
eight of their fellow-workers, 
came on to the stage locked 
arm in arm and, approaching 
Perigord, saluted him as he 
looked at them and said with 
a jaunty and daring air: 
“Lieutenant, we are Miss 
McFadden.” Perigord was 














“ACTION THE ORDER OF THE DAY” 


equal to the occasion. He paid them a fine 
compliment in the best French manner and 
said: “Oh! I am only the Secretary’s or- 
derly. The honors must go to him.” 

At Jackson, Mississippi, much to my 
surprise, I found in the afternoon papers 
an att&ck on France, in which the French 
people were represented as being faithless 
and irreligious. I showed it to Perigord 
just before we went to our meeting. He 
looked grieved, but said nothing. During 
his speech which followed, without break- 
ing the thread of his thought and without 
specific reference to the article, he told the 
story of his brigade at the siege of Verdun. 
When he finished, his audience was in 
tears. 

On our way from Jacksonville to Colum- 
bia, the news reached us that the Great 
German Drive had broken the sth British 
Army. I was much worried, because I 
had been told repeatedly and had come 
to believe that while the Allies might not 
break through the German line, there was 
no danger of the Germans making a dent 
in the Allied line. I felt that I should 
have very little heart in my appearance 
before the Columbia people that evening. 
I spoke to Perigord about the matter. He 
was serious but superbly confident. He 
said: “Don’t you worry, my friend. They 
will not win. The brave American and 
English and French boys will beat them 
back. It may be the beginning of the 
end for the Germans.” 


Generally speaking, after we entered the 
war, there were few new matters of broad 
policy which had to be discussed in Cabi- 
net meeting till the fall of 1918. Action 
was what was demanded and action was 
the order of the day—rapid action—and 
everybody was working at top speed. 
Every department and every agency had 
its hands full trying to furnish the neces- 
sary support and supplies to the Army and 
Navy and to get men to France. There 
was endless consideration by every agency 
and department of measures which would 
further the military activities of the na- 
tion. It would be hopeless even to at- 
tempt to give a hint of what was thought 
and done. 





FIRST AID 


Another typical cartoon on American pattict- 
pation in the war, drawn by Rollin Kirby for 
The World of New York City. 


Meantime, the President was giving 
much attention to the psychology of the 
situation, to the possibility of influencing 
the minds of the people of the Central 
Empires and of causing a weakening of 
their will to continue fighting, by picturing 
the aims of their rulers and masters and 
contrasting those of this nation. The 
power which had brought war and destruc- 
tion to the world was not, he assumed, the 
German people, but the ruthless masters 
of that people. There could be no peace 
with an ambitious and intriguing govern- 
ment. We could not take the word of 
the present rulers of the German people 
as a guarantee of anything that is to en- 
dure, “‘unless explicitly supported by such 
conclusive evidence of the will and purpose 
of the German people themselves as other 
peoples of the world would be justified in 
accepting. We must await some 
new evidence of the purposes of the great 
peoples of the Central Powers. We are 
not the enemies of the peoples of the Cen- 
tral Powers—they are not our enemies. 
They did not originate this war. We are 
vaguely conscious that we are fighting 
their cause, as some day they will be. 
They are in the grip of a sinister power. 
The whole world is in the grip of that 
power. The military masters of Germany 
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AN ITALIAN WAR CARTOON 


L’ Asino of Rome printed this picture with the 

caption: “Peace or Continued Fighting,” and 

it had “Bill”? saying: “That Wilson put me 
in a fine hole.” 


have never regarded nations as peoples— 
men, women, and children of like blood 
and frame as themselves, for whom gov- 
ernments exist and in whom governments 


have their life. But now those masters 
see very clearly to what point fate has 
brought them. If they fall back their 
power will fall to pieces like a pack of 
cards. It is their power at home they are 
thinking about more than their power 
abroad. It is that power which is trem- 
bling. Deep fear has entered their hearts. 
If they fail, their people will thrust them 
aside. A government accountable to the 
people will be set up. If they succeed, 
they are safe and Germany and the world 
are undone. America will fall within their 
menace. But they will make no headway. 
It rests with us to break through their 
hypocracies. We have only one choice. 
We have made it. Woe be'to the man or 
groupof men that seeks to stand in our way 
in this day of high resolution, when every 
principle we hold dearest is to be vindi- 
cated and made secure for the salvation of 


nations, including Germany herself. Once 
more we shall make good with our lives 
and fortunes its great faith to which we 
were born, and a new glory shall shine in 
the face of our people. Germany has said 
once more that force and force alone shall 
decide whether Justice and Peace shal] 
reign. There is but one response from us: 
‘Force, force to the uttermost, force with- 
out stint or limit, the righteous and trium- 
phant force—which shall make Right the 
law of the world, and cast every selfish 
dominion down in the dust.’” 

Brave words these for the dark days 
from June, 1917, to the middle of April, 
1918, and a bold prophecy considering the 
collapse of Russia, the havoc'of submarines, 
and the state of things on the Western 
Front! And much of the spirit and words 
of the men of the days of our Revolution 
and of those who humbled the Stuarts! 
Evidently there is something else in this 
man for those to study who thought they 
had much ground for criticism of him when 
he said: ‘There is such a thing as a man 
being too proud to fight. There is such a 
thing as a nation being so right that it 
does not need to convince others by force 
that it is right.” Evidently there were 
more ways of interpreting these statements 
than one. - 

But he was ready “to discuss a fair and 
just and honest peace at any time that is 
sincerely purposed—a peace in which the 
strong and the weak shall fare alike.” In 
spite of appearances, the President be- 
lieved that the time was not far off. He 
apparently never let the thought enter his 
head that we should fail. Like Lincoln, he 
held firmly to his belief in the might of 
right and he knew also the power of this 
nation and believed, I think, that if neces- 
sary it alone would overcome Germany. 

Therefore, the President bent much of 
his energy to the unfolding of worthy 
national aims and the terms of a just settle- 
ment and a secure peace. Time and again 
he raised his voice and took Congress into 
his confidence seeking its support. And 
already there were discordant voices, par- 
ticularly in the Senate, partisan voices of 
men who, apparently, were thinking more 
of themselves and of the fortunes of their 





PARTISAN VOICES IN THE SENATE 


party and of humbling Woodrow Wilson 
than they were of the vast issues involved. 
One of them in particular, occupying a 
position of peculiar strength, apparently 
cherished such personal hatred of the 
President that it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to take a clear view of things 
even if he had not been so constituted as 
to make it impossible for him to entertain 
a generous emotion or a constructive 
thought. The air was charged with mis- 
representation; and especially from March 
I, 1918, a ceaseless campaign was waged in 
Congress and outside to inject poison into 
the public mind. This was obvious to 
those in Washington who were observant, 
but it was not patent to the great body of 
the American people of all shades of politi- 
cal opinion who were patriotically bent on 
winning the war. They did not perceive 
it and they would not have credited it; 
but it was a fact and furnished some justi- 
fication for the appeal which certain lead- 
ers urged the President to make for the 
return in 1918 of a Congress which would 
support him and which he did finally make, 
to the dismay of many of his warmest sup- 
porters and to the irritation of many other 
high-minded men and women. 

There are those who smiled at the Presi- 
dent’s assumption that the German rulers 
and not the German people were responsi- 
ble for the war, at his attempt to fasten in 
their minds the fact that they were being 
led in false directions to their injury, and 
at his assertion that no peace would ever 
be made with them. Senator Lodge 
seemed to be one of these. As late as 
October 6, 1918, he regretted the Presi- 
dent’s discussion with the German Gov- 
ernment and his inquiry whether Maxi- 
milian represented merely the constituted 
authorities, saying: “I do not understand 
what he can possibly represent except the 
constituted authorities, which represent 
the German Empire and people, unless a 
revolution has occurred of which the world 
has as yet no knowledge.” We shall see. 
I shall be greatly surprised if the Presi- 
dent’s messages do not have a marked 
effect among the people of the Central 
Empires and on the course of the war. 

The President’s course in outlining 
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terms of a just peace seems to be received 
with approval by the public and his sug- 
gestion of a plan to underwrite future 
peace runs along the lines of the proposals 
of leaders like Taft and Roosevelt; but 
there appears to be apprehension in certain 
quarters lest the President get too much 
glory from the war and still greater fame 
if peace comes. Partisanship is on guard 
to see that his achievements do not re- 
dound to his or to his party’s advantage! 

On October 4th, Prince Maximilian had 
become Chancellor of Germany. He im- 
mediately asked the President “to take 
steps for the restoration of peace, to invite 
the Allied governments to send delegates 
to negotiate, and, in order to avoid further 
bloodshed, to conclude an armistice.””’ He 
accepted President Wilson’s outlined terms. 
The latter asked for further light and 
added that he would propose an armistice 
only on condition that the Germans retire 
from Belgium and France. On October 
12th, the Germans replied, saying that 
they would immediately evacuate occupied 
territory and that they accepted the Four- 
teen Points with the understanding that 
only details would be negotiated. They 
added that the government was in agree- 
ment with the great majority of the Reich- 
stag and spoke in the name of the German 


people. 
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“GOTT STRAFE GOTT!” 


A war cartoon drawn by Morris for 
the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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The President, in 
his reply of October 
14th, was very specific 
on several points. 
The process of evacu- 
ation would be left to 
the Allied military 
advisers. There must 
be absolutely satisfac- 
tory safeguards and 
guarantees of the mil- 
itary supremacy of the 
armies of the United 
States and of the Allies 
in the field. The out- 





the principle of the 
representation of the 
people, based on 
equal, universal, se- 
cret, and direct fran- 
chise. 

“The leaders of the 
great parties of the 
Reichstag are mem- 
bers of this govern- 
ment. In the future 
no government can 
take or continue in 
office without posses- 
sing the confidence of 








rageous practices of 
German forces on land 
and sea must immedi- 
ately cease. 

The German reply of October 2oth said 
that, in accepting the proposal for evacua- 
tion, the government had started from the 
assumption that the procedure should be 
left to the judgment of military advisers. 
To the President’s fundamental condition 
for peace, it said: “Hitherto the represen- 
tative of the people in the German Empire 
has not been endowed with an influence on 
the formation of the government. 

“The constitution did not provide for a 
concurrence of representation of the people 
in decisions of peace and war. These 
conditions have just now undergone a 
fundamental change. A new government 
has been formed in complete accord with 





HIS FIGHTING FACE 
A cartoon by Plaschke in The Loutsville Times. 


a majority of the 
Reichstag. 

“The responsibility 
of the Chancellor of 
the Empire is being legally developed and 
safeguarded. The first act of the new 
government has been to lay before the 
Reichstag a bill to alter the constitution 
of the Empire so that the consent of the 
representatives of the people is required 
for decisions on war and peace. 

“The permanence of the new system is, 
however, guaranteed not only by constitu- 
tional safeguards, but also by the unshak- 
able determination of the German people, 
whose vast majority stands behind these 
reforms and demands their energetic con- 
tinuance. 

“The question of the President—with 
whom the governments associated against 
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ANOTHER WAR ESSENTIAL 


Increasing American crops was a problem, as Mr. Houston has pointed out, and this typical cartoon 
of that period was drawn by Keys for The Columbus Citizen. 








BEFORE THE ARMISTICE 


Germany are dealing—is therefore an- 
swered in a clear, unequivocal manner by 
the statement that the offer of peace and 
armistice has come from a government 
which is free from any arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible influence, is supported by the 
approval of an overwhelming majority of 
the German people.” 

At Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 22nd, the German note which appeared 
in the papers on Monday was the main 
subject of discussion. It had come over 
the wireless. The President remarked 
that he had not seen the official copy— 
that it had not been received. Just then 
Lansing came and told us that the message 
came to his office just as he was leaving. 

The President said that he would like 
to have our reactions on the note. No- 
body spoke for a few seconds. Then some 
one made a brief statement, asserting that 
everything depended upon the nature of 
Germany’s intentions and the President’s 
faith in them. 

I asked why Germany had approached 
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this country alone—why she did not ap- 
proach the Allies as a whole, or France, or 
England—why she did not send the same 
message to each. Did she think she could 
produce friction? Did she think this coun- 
try was a little less than neutral and not 
quite belligerent? Did she think she had 
fooled us for two years and might do so 
again? Did she think she could produce 
friction and impair our military effective- 
ness? 

The President answered that it appeared 
to be technically sufficient that he had an- 
nounced terms which Lloyd George and 
Allied sentiment indicated acceptance of 
and that the Germans, knowing the facts, 
had addressed him as the author of the 
statement of terms. It was possible also 
that Germany regarded this nation as the 
only one which desired nothing except 
peace and justice and the one which would 
take a reasonable attitude. 

I pointed out that the German sugges- 
tion that her military advisers agree with 
ours and those of the Allies as to evacua- 








“MAW, HE AIN’T HOOVERIN’; HE’S GETTIN’ IT ALL OVER HIS FACE!” 


This cartoon by Donahey in The Cleveland Plain Dealer reflected the good-natured acceptance 
of Mr. Hoover’s food conservation program during the war. 
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tion, arrangement of forces, and indication 
of positions, was highly objectionable. 
This, I said, should not be entertained for 
a second. Our military chiefs should de- 
cide the terms, give them to the Germans, 
and demand their unconditional accept- 
ance. These should include military guar- 
antees, such as the surrender of arms, 
and the occupation by the Allies of such 
places as Metz, Cologne, and Strassburg, 
not only pending evacuation, but also 
through the peace negotiations and till the 
terms dictated to them were fulfilled. 

I suggested that, while the political ad- 
justments which had evidently been made 
were reassuring, they did not go far enough. 
Taking away from the military crowd the 
power of making or continuing war and 
making the ministry responsible to the 
Reichstag were not sufficient. The Reich- 
stag had had little real power and had not 
been really representative of the German 
people. It was or had been three fourths 
Prussian. It represented the great land- 
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owners and big business interests and was 
conservative—Junkerish. There had been 
no redistricting since 1871, and the urban 
liberal elements had been largely shut out. 
Furthermore, the Bundesrath had too 
much influence over the Reichstag, and 
the Kaiser, or whoever exercised his power, 
could muster twenty-one votes in the 
Bundesrath and control that body and the 
lower house—could block any change. 
To make sure that the military lords were 
under control, it would be necessary, | 
thought, to know that the following things 
had been or would be done: first, that new 
districts were arranged honestly for the 
election of members to the Reichstag; 
second, that the constitution and power of 
the Bundesrath be changed and its influ- 
ence over the Reichstag be destroyed; 
third, that the Emperor’s veto—the execu- 
tive veto power—be modified; fourth, that 
the three-class voting system for the Prus- 
sian Diet be changed and that extended 
suffrage be adopted with a secret ballot; 
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GERMANY: “ POOR WILHELM! 


HE HAS WON ANOTHER ‘VICTORY!”’ 


The feeling in this country that Germany was losing is reflected in this cartoon by Orr 
in The Chicago Daily Tribune. 








GERMANY’S POLITICAL REFORMATION 








THE WORLD AT WAR 


Shortly after the United States entered the war the Red Cross Magazine printed this map with the follow- 
ing caption: “Ten republics, seven monarchies, and two empires (black) have declared war upon the 
Central Powers (heavily shaded), and eight republics (lined) have declared themselves opposed to 


militarism by severing diplomatic relations with Germany. 


fifth, that the Prussian upper house be 


reformed; and sixth, that a ministry in 
Prussia and in the Empire be created re- 
sponsible to the legislative bodies. 

It was objected that this would be an 
unwarranted interference with the right 
of the German people to select their own 
government. I answered that they had 
never had that right and that I wanted to 
confer it upon them, and, for that matter, 
that the President had already interfered, 
and properly, when he said in former notes 
that he would not deal with the Hohen- 
zollerns or any others who had arbitrary 
power over the matter of peace and war. 
I added that if Germany complied with the 
President’s demands she would have to do 
substantially what I suggested; and fur- 
thermore, that we were treating with an 
untrustworthy enemy and had a right to 
dictate terms. 

The President observed that it would 
carry us too much into technical detail 
to go fully into the matter in a note. I 
replied that I realized that; but that de- 
tails were of the essence of the matter, 
and that I would make certain that Ger- 


Neutral countries are shown in white.” 


many understood that rearrangements in 
detail in conformity with the assurance 
given would be insisted upon and that we 
understood that they should be. 

Burleson said that the Germans did not 
know the meaning of democracy and that 
he would be satisfied with nothing short 
of abject surrender with absolute military 
guarantees. He would require the Ger- 
mans everywhere to lay down their arms 
and would not leave the terms to Foch, 
Haig, and Pershing. They might be too 
lenient. This brought a roar of laughter, 
but Burleson stuck to his guns. 

The President said that he was not going 
to discuss terms with the Germans. He 
would simply give them his decision. He 
asked what impression we thought the 
note had made on the American people. 
What would their attitude be? 

Baker answered that the newspapers 
reflected the views of the people. I agreed 
that they did on the note, that the people 
were a unit, and would not be satisfied 
unless the terms were drastic, but that they 
would trust him and accept his lead. 

The President remarked that doubtless 
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the press reflected the views of the people 
of the East, but asked if it did those of the 
people of the West. “Yes,” I answered. 
“T have recently been as far west as the 
Rockies. The people in the West want 
the war to end, but not till it ends right. 
They want the matter settled once and 
for all. They want no more menace from 
Germany. They would be willing to leave 
the matter of an armistice and its terms to 
Pershing, Haig, and Foch.” I spoke of a 
man whom I met in Cutbank, Montana, 
about fifty miles from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I had gone there in connection 
with the work of lending money to the 
farmers in the drought-stricken area. I 
had found the country desolate. It was 


in the midst of its second year of drought. 
The country was brown and bare. 


The 


“ACH! 
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people had made little or nothing for two 
years. Some of the farmers were leaving 
their homes. Cutbank was dead. It was 
dusty and grimy. There was little or no 
business activity. As I was sitting in the 
lobby of the little hotel, people as they 
passed by would stop and gaze at me. 
Finally a small, dried up, rather shabby 
elderly man came in and took a seat near 
me. I supposed that he had a hard luck 
story which he wanted to tell me or that 
he wanted some of the government’s 
money. But nothing of the sort. He be- 
gan to talk about the war. I soon found 
that I could tell him little or nothing new. 
He was familiar with its origin, understood 
its causes, and was acquainted with its 
progress. As I was getting ready to leave, 
to take the train, he said: “I have three 


HOW HE ISS GAINING!” 


The United States derived its satisfaction from the help 
the nation was able to give the Allies, as shown in this 
cartoon by Murphy in The San Francisco Call-Post. 





“—-TILL THE GERMANS ARE SOUNDLY WHIPPED” 


sons in France at the front. They are all 
I have. I cannot reasonably expect to 
get them all back. I hope I may get two 
or one of them back; but, whatever hap- 
pens, they are my contribution to my 
country’s cause and to the cause of civiliza- 
tion. What I ask is that they do not give 
themselves in vain. Let them stay till 
the war ends right, till the thing is settled 
once and for all, till a permanent peace 
can be made, and men may go about their 
business free from apprehension and dis- 
order, till the nations can take steps to 
see that there shall never be another 
tragedy like this. See that they do not 
die for anything less worth while. Fix the 
matter so that neither Germany nor any 
other nation can ruin the world.” 

I added another little story, which 
Lieutenant Perigord told me, about a 
ranchman whom he met at Great Falls on 
a speaking trip, after he had left me. 
After his speech in Great Falls, he said, 
a tall, splendid specimen of a man, about 
fifty years old, dressed in Plains fashion, 
came up to him and said that he wanted to 
shake a Frenchman’s, a French officer’s 
hand. “I expressed my gratitude to 
him,” Perigord said, ‘“‘and asked why he 
was so kind. ‘I felt that I must see you,’ 
the man replied. ‘I have traveled fifty 
miles to see you and to hear you. Do you 
know this place?’ he asked, showing me a 
card which had a picture of a little French 
cemetery near Vimy Ridge. ‘I do not 
know the cemetery,’ I said, ‘but I know 
Vimy. I was wounded near there when 
the Germans made their gas attack. 
What is it?’ ‘They tell me,’ the man an- 
swered, ‘that my only son is buried there. 
After England declared war, he went to 
Canada and volunteered and fought for 
many months and then I received word 
that he was dead and had been buried 
near Vimy.’ ‘Well, my friend,’ I said, 
‘you take it very bravely.’ ‘Oh, well!’ 
replied the man, ‘this is no time for weak- 
ness. But when the war is over and we 
have won the victory, I am going to 
France, and find my boy’s grave and lie 
down on it and have a good cry. What I 
want is assurance that his death will be 
justified in the issue. The war must not 
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stop till the Germans are soundly whipped 
and things can be so arranged that the 
world will not have to go through this sort 
of thing again. Get the right sort of terms 
and get the nations to arrange guarantees 
that disputes can be settled without resort 
to war and peace can be long continued. 
This is what my boy died for.’”’ 

This, I said, was what I found every- 
where. 


America Wants 
No Recurrence of the War 


Baker spoke of a soldier who had come 
back and said that the matter must be 
settled right and firmly this time as he 
did not have time to go to Europe every 
ten or fifteen years to lick the Kaiser. 

I gave another instance of the spirit 
found in Montana, which certainly was 
staggering under as heavy a load as any 
other state in the Union. On the train 
from Cutbank to Havoc, as we were dis- 
cussing the situation and the loans we 
were making, I noticed that two of the 
trainmen were listening and taking a deep 
interest in what we were saying. This 
was rather unusual for flagmen and brake- 
men. Finally one of them said: “We are 
farmers.”” I answered: ‘You don’t look 
like it. You look like trainmen.” “We 
are, temporarily,” he replied, “but nor- 
mally we are farmers. We made nothing 
last year except a little wheat for seed and 
we had to get jobs to help us support our 
families.” “Have you applied for a 
loan?” I asked. ‘‘No,” he answered, “I 
do not expect to. I can pull through. 
With what I am getting from the road I 
can feed my family and stock. Next 
spring the road will give me a vacation. 
I shall go home and work as long as I am 
needed. Then I shall come back to the 
train. I can work it out in this way. 
If you have any money to lend, let the 
boys have it who cannot get away or get 
other jobs. It will save their farms for 
them. Don’t bother about us. We have 
got to work together to lick the Kaiser 
and see this war through to the right end.” 

McAdoo thought that the President 
ought to take the matter up with the 
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“WE CONTINUE OUR ADVANCE’’— 
BERLIN REPORT 
A cartoon by Hungerford in The Pittsburg Sun. 


Allies, not with the Germans. ‘The Pres- 
ident,”’ he added, “ought not to have to 
consider such a matter as that before him 
in an atmosphere of passion, and the air 
about us seems to be charged with it.” 
Funny to have McAdoo advising caution 
and moderation! ‘‘We had better be 
careful,” he asserted, “how we decide mat- 
ters at this juncture. There are more 
sides than one to this matter of prolonging 
the war, if we can end it and secure all that 
reason demands. We may as well face 
the fact that the Allies and even we may 
not be able to finance this war on its 
present scale—and it really means our 
financing it—for two years more. The ex- 
penditures are frightful and I do not know 
where we can get the means without 
wrecking ourselves.” 

I remarked that there was another 
reason for not going too far with the busi- 
ness of insisting that Germany be abso- 
lutely crushed and that the armies go to 
Berlin. That might gratify us as a spec- 
tacle and satisfy our passions, but it might 
not be of any value from a military point 
of view and might involve vast additional 
expenditure and loss of life. “But the 
thing in my mind,” I continued, “is that a 
situation might develop where the obstacle 


to a just peace would not come from Ger- 
many but rather from certain of the Allies. 
Human nature has not been fundamentally 
changed by the war. There have been 
other similar upheavals. Nations are not 
going to be angelic when peace comes. 
There will be much of the same old exhibi- 
tion of national ambitions and national 
selfishness. I have seen many indications 
already since the Allies have recovered 
from their desperate situation last spring 
and have begun to realize that they will 
win, that there will be a resort on the part 
of some of them to the old medieval Euro- 
pean practices and struggles for advantage, 
under the guise, of course, of seeking na- 
tional protection. The tigers will be let 
loose. I have already heard representa- 
tives of the Allies assert that much must 
be demanded from Germany which would 
be in flat conflict with the terms of settle- 
ment suggested and which would certainly 
create conditions favorable to another 
hideous explosion. I fear that as the col- 
lapse of Germany becomes more certain, 
the demands of some of the Allies, particu- 
larly of France, will become unreasonable. 
This would be natural, but in the interest 
of world peace they will have to be held 
in check.” 

The President said that only Lloyd 
George and the British Labor party had 
expressed concurrence in the terms he had 
outlined, that Clemenceau had not as yet, 
and that Italy had not. The English, he 
said, were giving trouble on the matter of 
the freedom of the seas and were asking 
what he meant by it. He was not pre- 
pared to say more than that private prop- 
erty seized at sea must be paid for and 
that there must be insistence on a few 
other points. 

I added that what I had just said did not 
modify what I had before insisted upon, 
that we should take military guarantees 
which would give us an absolute hold on 
the Germans to force evacuation and com- 
pliance with all necessary conditions and 
promises. 

The President said that he thought he 
understood the sense of the meeting and 
that what he still wanted was a suggestion 
as to the procedure. 
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I said I should tell Germany that I 
would transmit her note to the Allies with 
the distinct statement that he would ad- 
vise that nothing be done except under 
such guarantees as Pershing, Haig, and 
Foch would demand, and only if they ad- 
vised that an armistice be arranged—that 
he could not trust people who had violated 
all their pledges. 

I told the President that I should of 
course give Germany no hint of what I 
thought the Allies might or should do. 
The President said that he hoped we would 
exempt him from the necessity of taking 
up any other matter—that his mind was 
all on the note and that he had none to let 
on any other matter. 

The President’s reply appeared in the 
press on Wednesday, October 23rd. He 
could not decline, in view of the explicit 
assurances of Germany, to take up with 
the Allies the question of an armistice, but 
the only armistice he would submit for 
consideration would be one which would 
leave the Allies and the United States in a 
position to enforce any arrangements en- 
tered into and to make a renewal of hostil- 
ities by Germany impossible. He had 
transmitted to the Allies his correspond- 
ence with the suggestion that if they were 
disposed to effect peace upon the terms and 
principles indicated, their military advisers 
and those of the United States be asked 
to submit to their governments the neces- 
sary terms of an armistice “provided they 
deem such an armistice possible from a 
military point of view.” 

This note was entirely satisfactory and 
covered all the essential points emphasized 
at Cabinet meeting. It could not have 
covered or referred to the point that it was 
desirable to commit the Allies to the terms 
outlined by the President in his address 
which the Germans accepted, but it is 
obvious that if the Allies assent to the 
armistice they will be morally bound to 
conclude peace on the basis of those 
terms; and they will accept them. They 
are what we are fighting for and what they 
profess to be fighting for. If they do not 
accept them or if they now appear to ac- 
cept them and later do not observe them, 
they will become obstacles to a peace of 
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justice and will violate faith. The Presi- 
dent referred to this phase of the matter 
in his discussion on Tuesday. 

Germany replied that she was awaiting 
armistice proposals and added: “The 
peace negotiations are being conducted by 
a government of the people, in whose 
hands rests both actually and constitu- 
tionally the authority to make decisions. 
The military powers are also subject to 
this authority.” 

At Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 29th, the President said that he wished 
to discuss the Austrian note, which ap- 
pealed for an immediate armistice on all 
fronts. The question was raised at once 
as to whether there was really an Austrian 
Government with which we could deal. 
Hungary had set up an independent estab- 
lishment, as had the Slavs in the South. 
Poland was engaged in setting up a govern- 
ment, and Czechoslovakia was represented 
in Paris by Masaryk. It was certain that 
all these factions except Austria and Hun- 
gary would seek to be represented at the 
peace conference. At least they would 
have to be considered and dealt with. 
An interesting letter from the new Premier 
of Austria was read. It represented that 
the new government of Germany was lib- 
eral and sincere and that it could be 
regarded as free from the control of the old 
military power and could be trusted. It 














“1 HOPE IDT VORKS” 
A view of the peace overtures, by 


Orr in The Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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urged that the German people be not 
humiliated as they had been after Tilsit. 

A letter was read also from a socialist 
observer in Switzerland. He wrote that 
the German people trusted the President 
of the United States and would throw out 
the Hohenzollern crowd if he said the word. 
There was danger of chaos, he said, if 
Germany was pushed too far. Bolshe- 
vism was menacing and the Russian Gov- 
ernment was sending funds into Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and other countries. It 
was evident that Germany was going to 
pieces and that there would be an armis- 
tice in a very few days if the Allied chiefs 
thought there should be one. 


Acceptance of the 
Fourteen Points 


At Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, No- 
vember sth, the President came in looking 
well and happy. He looked as if a load 
had been taken off his mind. He appeared 
to be less hurried and less under a strain 
than I had seen him for years. He imme- 
diately announced that the terms of an 


armistice had been agreed upon in France 
and that the Fourteen Points had been 
accepted with two interpretations, namely, 
that “freedom of the seas” would have to 
be exactly and satisfactorily defined, and 
that the restoration of Belgium was to be 
understood to include financial as well as 


political restoration. The President said 
that these two reservations were satisfac- 
tory to him. 

Foch, the President said, was to dictate 
the terms of the armistice to the Germans. 
This he heartily approved, just as he had 
agreed that it was essential that the Allied 
chiefs should determine whether there 
should be an armistice at all. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that Germany would 
accept Foch’s terms. Her morale, he was 
convinced, was gone. He based his view 
not so much on what was said in socialist 
papers as by the contents of the pan- 
German papers. 

All the Cabinet agreed that Germany 
would have to accept. I asked the Secre- 
tary of War if there was convincing evi- 
dence that the German Army had deterio- 
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rated. He replied that there was not, but 
that German shells appeared to be of in- 
ferior quality. I stated that I was satis- 
fied that the army had deteriorated and 
was continuing on the down grade in point 
of morale, spirit, and supplies, and that 
I thought the spirit of the people back of 
the army was broken. 

The President spoke at length of the 
possibility of revolutions in Europe under 
the stress of conditions and the influence 
of Bolshevist propaganda. He especially 
referred to the presence of conspirators in 
Switzerland and Sweden and the report 
that the Russians had sent millions of 
francs into these countries. He asked 
what should be done. I immediately as- 
serted that the Allies ought to ask the 
governments of these countries to impound 
the funds and expel the agents. The 
President said that Clemenceau was not 
afraid of revolution in France and that the 
Bolshevists themselves recognized that the 
French people and the French cantons of 
Switzerland would stand firm. Lloyd 
George, he added, thought that there 
would be a difficult faction in England and 
Scotland, but that the people as a whole 
would not be swept from their feet. The 
President attributed the French attitude 
to the wide diffusion of property. I added 
that they had also had their dose, their 
revolution, that it had been a severe sur- 
gical operation, and had laid foundations 
on which further progress could be made 
by evolutionary processes—by enlightened 
progressive measures. I pointed out that 
England had preceded France by a hun- 
dred and fifty years and that she too had 
need of fundamental changes—that she 
could work out a fuller measure of democ- 
racy, of regard for the masses of her people 
and of their larger development and well- 
being by the process of modification. 

Of course, these countries have a long 
road to travel before they reach the point 
at which America now stands in the march 
to individual well-being and social and 
industrial democracy. Among other 
things, class distinction and privileges un- 
der law or custom must go, and adequate 
provision for the education of the masses 
of the people must be made; and in Eng- 
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land some solution of the ownership, by 
a very limited number, of the soil on which 
forty million people stand, must be found. 

As for southern and eastern Europe, and 
for that matter all of Asia, Africa, and 
South America, it may without extrava- 
gance be said that they are all medieval. 
They are in the raw. [Illiteracy in them 
ranges from 30 per cent. to 93 per cent., 
and there has been until recently no sort 
of decent regard for the masses of the 
people on the part of the ruling classes or 
the governments. They have not recog- 
nized that the people are their greatest 
undeveloped resources and that, if they 
were developed, they would have to con- 
cern themselves little about the develop- 
ment of their material resources. Nor 
have they realized that their conditions 
will be menacing and unstable till they 
do develop their people. 

This war will set the cause of the people 
measurably further forward. There will 
be a large liberal deposit and substantial 
gains in all Europe and particularly in the 
nations of southern and eastern Europe, 
including not only Russia, Rumania, and 


Serbia, but also Italy and Spain, in which 
the illiteracy ranges from 33 per cent. to 


60 per cent. But progress will be slow, 
particularly in the eastern nations.  Rus- 
sia, in a hundred years, may possibly get 
in sight of where we started. People for- 
get how long it has taken nations to per- 
form a surgical operation, get back to 
convalescence, and straighten out on the 
course of rapid progress. It took England 
twenty years to get rid of the first Stuarts 
and the Cromwells, twenty-eight more to 
get rid of the restored Stuarts and to fix 
the lines for orderly institutional develop- 
ment, one hundred and forty-four more 
years to reform the suffrage in part and to 
fix the forms of parliamentary government, 
and the end isnot yet. It took France six 
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years to get rid of her kings and discover 
Napoleon, nearly twenty years to get-rid of 
Napoleon, fifty-five more to settle down to 
a somewhat unstable republican founda- 
tion, and she is not yet at the point whichin 
herenthusiasm she thought she had reached 
in 1791. Russia and Rumania and Serbia 
and other countries will move more slowly, 
because their people are morally less fitted 
for self-government and they have farther 
to go. 

It was said at the Cabinet meeting that 
many people in France were speaking of a 
revolution there as a matter of course. 
Many reasons were given, among them 
that the stay-at-homes had monopolized 
everything and force would have to be 
used to secure a redistribution. It was 
generally asserted that there would be 
financial collapse and economic ruin. The 
former, I said, was probable, but the latter 
unlikely. 

The President requested Lansing to 
talk confidentially with our representa- 
tives with a view to see if European gov- 
ernments would seize Bolshevist funds 
and expel agitators. 

Nothing was said about the approaching 
election, partly because of the overshadow- 
ing importance of the international situa- 
tion and particularly of the imminence of 
the armistice, and partly because no one 
had any uneasiness as to the outcome, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was ob- 
vious that certain Republican leaders, in 
spite of professions of non-partisanship, 
had been, both in Congress and on the 
outside, unceasingly playing politics and 
seeking to win Congress. The leaders had 
skillfully set out to poison the minds of the 
voters, playing upon the prejudices and 
passions engendered by war measures, and 
had actively and systematically organized 
every precinct, while the Democrats had 
done little or nothing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE EXCAVATED WALLS OF POMPEII 


Early Advertisers and Their Ads 


Romantic Beginnings of a Great Business 


FRANK PRESBREY 


modern as we consider advertising has 
a history; yet it has—and an interest- 
ing one, for while advertising is new in its 
aspects, in its idea it is exactly as old as 


|’ MAY be questioned if anything as 


the human race. It’s a far cry from the 
crudely chiseled advertisement on the 
stone lintel of a Pompeian doorway to the 
fleecy white letters traced against the blue 
vault of heaven by an intrepid airman. 
It’s a far cry, too, from the two-inch ad- 
vertisement of a colonial merchant an- 
nouncing the “arrival of a new lot of 
ginghams by the good ship Europa,” to 
the richly illustrated and alluring double- 
page spreads of our modern department 
stores in newspapers. 

Thirty years ago, you could count all the 
magazines and national weeklies of im- 
portance on the fingers of your two hands. 
To-day, the latest directories name 222 
magazines and 18 weeklies of national 
circulation. What has made them possi- 
ble? The answer is plain—advertising. 


One may, then, reasonably ask what 
has made such a vast amount of advertis- 
ing possible. The answer to that is, the 
awakening of the business men of America 
to the fact that mass-selling is the quickest 
and most economical method of reaching 
the pocketbooks of the people. There 
have been, of course, contributory features 
in this increase of advertising. Principal 
among these is the increase in means, 
methods, and processes of distribution. 

Advertising has two histories. The his- 
tory of the art of advertising began yester- 
day. The history of advertising proper 
runs back through the ages and into the 
haze that hides the beginnings of humanity. 

The first advertising of which traces 
are found had to do with the exploiting 
of goods by merchants. The progressive 
men who made stone implements for their 
fellows advertised by word of mouth, but 
presently the world began to grow large, 
and there was competition in the stone 
hatchet and arrowhead trade. That pro- 
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AN EARLY TOBACCO ADVERTISMENT 


This title page of Dr. Everard’s pamphlet, “Pana- 

cea,” printed in London in 1659, is now in the 

Library of Congress and is reprinted here from 

“The Pageant of America,” issued by the Yale 
University Press. 


duced the traveling peddler, who went on 
to the highways with his wares, and doubt- 
less had some sort of cry that brought the 
stone-age housewives to the doors of their 
caves. The competition increased, and 
the world still grew, and presently the itin- 
erant merchants assembled in market 
towns. From this was developed the fair, 
to which merchants came from far and 
wide, advertising their commodities by 
cries that distinguished the different trades 
and articles. The assembling of so many 
goods was in itself an advertisement, and 
the fair has its direct descendant to-day in 
the modern department store, which is a 
great permanent fair, crying its wares 
through the newspapers. 

When fairs and markets became large 
enough some of the merchants saw the 
advantage of opening a shop, and then 
came the signboard, which was known in 
ancient Greece, and was extremely com- 
mon in Rome. A green branch over the 
door, for example, was the sign of a Roman 
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wineshop, and out of this symbol grew our 
well-known proverb, “Good wine needs no 
bush,” or, ‘Good wine needs no advertis- 
ing.’ On the walls of Pompeii have been 
found many advertisements. The baths 
and shows in the arena. were advertised 
by wall inscriptions, and as an inducement 
to attend them the directors of the arena 
advertised sprinklings of perfume and awn- 
ings to keep off the sun. This is the first 
discoverable form of our own circus poster, 
dear to the heart of every American young- 
Ster. 

In Pompeii a goat was the sign of adairy, 
and the handle of a pitcher the sign of a 
pothouse, while a mule turning a mill was 
the sign of a baker. Schools were known 
by the picture of a boy being whipped with 
a birch rod, as an assurance to parents that 
the child would not be spoiled or Solomon’s 
injunction disregarded. 

Our word “‘libel” is the echo of an old 
form of advertising, for it was the name 
given by the Romans to a written adver- 
tisement for absconded debtors. Pub- 
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A BROADSIDE AGAINST TOBACCO 


The title page of James I’s “Counterblast to To- 
bacco” and other essays on smoking, London, 1672. 
Reproduced from “The Pageant of America.” 
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AN EARLY ADVERTISER: “THE BELMAN OF LONDON” 


Through the town crier early “lost and found” and other ad- 


This picture was taken from 
Thomas Dekker’s “Lanthorne and Candle Light; or, The Bell- 


vertisements were broadcast. 


man’s Second Night’s Walke,” 1608-9. 
licly to stigmatize a man as a “deadbeat” 
was to libel him. The word was also ap- 
plied to advertisements of lost and found 
articles, and the sale of estates. Papyri 
more than three thousand years old, offer- 
ing rewards for runaway slaves, have been 
exhumed from the ruins of Thebes, while 
the Greeks affixed advertisements to the 
statues of their infernal deities, or demons, 
calling down the vengeance of the gods 
on thieves or persons who had found lost 
articles. 

These notices were inscribed on sheets of 
lead, and a large collection of them found 
years ago in the Temple of Demeter is now 
in the British Museum. The Greeks and 
Romans whitened a place on the walls 
of their houses for written announcements. 
Guests used these spaces also for inscrip- 
tions, and from this custom there has 
come down our word “album,” which was 
the Latin name for these spaces. 

We owe our knowledge of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic language to an advertisement. 
Until 1799 the scholars of the world had 
racked their brains for a key to the in- 
scriptions on Egyptian temples, tombs, 
and manuscripts, but without success. 
But in that year, the French engineers 


with Napoleon found the famous 
Rosetta Stone in the Nile mud. 
This tablet bore an inscription 
in three languages—Greek, the 
hieroglyphic language, and Cop- 
tic, which was the language of 
the common people of Egypt. 
In the year 136 B. c. the ruler of 
Egypt, Ptolemy Epiphanes, re- 
mitted some taxes to the priest- 
hood, by whom many of these 
basalt tablets were erected 
throughout the land, bearing a 


>: >= eulogy of the king in three lan- 
~ = 


guages. Only the Rosetta speci- 


> .| men survived the ages, but by 


> its aid the hieroglyphic language 


ae was recovered, and thirty- 


centuries of Egypt’s history and 
knowledge thrown open. This 
ancient poster described Ptol- 
emy as the true Son of the Sun, 
the Father of the Moon, and the 
Keeper of the Happiness of Men. 

None but our modern circus press agent 
could rival the flowery rhetoric carved and 
painted on the ruins of Egypt. This old 
advertisement, whatever its effect on the 
people, doubtless convinced Ptolemy that 
he was advertised by his loving friends, 
and when the single remaining copy fell 
into the hands of scholars at the beginning 
of the last century it unlocked a tremen- 
dous literature and civilization. 

The public crier was one of the earliest 
advertising mediums, known in Greece 
and Rome. In Greece he announced 
nothing but official decrees: he was a 
skilled orator, and was often accompanied 
by a musician. The Roman criers adver- 
tised not only public matters, but sales 
and lost articles as well. One of the earli- 
est progenitors of the newspaper was 
the Acta Diurna (The Daily Acts)—brass 
tablets bearing official decrees set up in 
the streets of Rome. From this word 
diurnus (day), comes our own “diurnal” 
(daily), and from this descends the word 
“journal” as the name of a newspaper. 

Advertising continued to be more or less 
primitive until after the Middle Ages. 
The chief media were signs, public criers, 
and written advertisements. In the days 
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when few could read, much less write, it 
was customary for each keeper of a shop to 
distinguish his place with a pictorial] sign. 
The houses were not numbered, of course, 
and if a man sent his servant to buy gloves 
he directed him to go to the sign of the 
“Red Ram” in such a street. Many of 
the quaint old English inn signs were 
originally family arms. Thus, the lion 
blazon in heraldry became in popular 
speech the “ Golden Lion” or “ Blue Lion.” 

The great family of financiers, the 
Rothschilds, took their name from a sign- 
board. The first of the money-kings was 
a Frankfort Jew named Meyer Bauer, the 
son of a Jewish merchant. In 1743, he 
became a money-lender after being edu- 
cated for the synagogue. His father’s 
signboard was a red shield, and when 
Bauer prospered and wanted a name less 
homely than the one he had been born with 
he took a new one from his father’s sign, 
calling himself “ Roth-Schild,” which is 
“Red Shield” in English. 

Almost the first fruit of the printing 
press was advertising in the shape of hand- 
bills and placards, and it is a fact worth 
noting that books were among the first 
commodities to be exploited by the new 
art.. So long ago as the times of Ben 
Jonson we find him enjoining his book- 
seller to use his works for wrapping paper 
rather than to advertise them by the sen- 
sational methods then in favor. 

A place largely used for affixing hand 
bills and advertisements was the middle 
aisle of Old St. Paul’s in London. The 
church also contained tobacco shops and 
book-stalls. Seamstresses resorted there 
for hire, and there was a pillar at which 
serving-men waited for engagements. At- 
torneys went there to seek clients, and it 
was a thoroughly public place, excellent 
for advertising purposes. Theaters and 
shows were advertised by means of posters 
and fantastic processions. Butchers 
throughout England sometimes advertised 
live mutton by means of a crier, leading 
a fat sheep through the town, selling a leg 
here and a leg there until all was bespoken, 
when the animal was killed and dressed. 
If all four quarters were not sold the sheep 
went back to pasture. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT SENT OUT BY THE 
LONDON COMPANY IN 1609 


In its pamphlet “Nova Britannia” the reorganized 
London Company sought public support for its 
Virginia colonization plans, a sentence of the text 
reading: “And whereas you shall therein read, 
that we purpose to maintain and carry all in a joint 
stock for seven years, and then to divide the lands, 
& c. Yet we thought it meet to let you know, that 
the stock and merchandise which shall arise from 
thence, we purpose sooner and so often as the 
greatness of it shall surmount the charge, to make 
a divident and distribution thereof to every man 
according to his bill of adventure.” 


This, then, is the history of advertising, 
gathered in old anecdotes, and from old 


books, manuscripts, and ruins. For the 
most part it is primitive, like the other 
material things of the olden times. Per- 
haps there were ingenious advertisers 
then who made the best of their means 
and used advertising as a force for attract- 
ing more than the customary amount of 
attention to their wares or themselves, 
just as is done to-day. Wit flashed, I 
dare say, and the schemes devised for 
attracting attention were often original. 
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The real history of advertising, however, 
began with the rise of the newspaper, 
when this form of publicity was systemat- 
ized. 

The first rudiments of newspapers ap- 
peared about 1526, in the form of small 
pamphlets or news-books, published irregu- 
larly in Germany. How little these were 
like our modern newspapers is shown by a 
news-book published in 1591, which con- 
tained a chronicle of events for the year 
1588 and 1589. ‘The first real newspaper 
in England was a weekly pamphlet estab- 
lished in 1622 and published for a brief 
time without success, being ridiculed out 
of existence. Newspapers consisting of a 
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TAILOR’S ADVERTISEMENT, 18TH CENTURY 
This and the illustrations on pages 301, 302, and 
305 are reproduced by courtesy of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons from Ambrose Heal’s book “London 
Tradesmen’s Cards of the Eighteenth Century.” 
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single leaf soon followed, however, and 
after the ascent to the throne of Charles [ 
in 1625 they were improved and enlarged. 
The first thing approaching a newspaper 
advertisement was printed in a German 
news-book in 1591, and was a book ad- 
vertisement, announcing a treatise upon a 
strange plant that had suddenly appeared 
in parts of Germany. 

The first miscellaneous advertisement 
of merchandise was printed in a Dutch 
newspaper in 1626, and announced a sale 
of tobacco, sugar, ivory, pepper, and log- 
wood, which had been taken out of prize 
ships. The first discoverable newspaper 
advertisement printed in England was also 
a book announcement, calling attention to 
“A book applauded by the Clergy of 
England, called the Divine Rights of 
Church Government, collected by sundry 
eminent ministers in the City of London, 
with a Brief Reply to Certain Queries 
against the Ministry of England.” In its 
entirety it was a very dry advertisement 
—and the book was evidently dry, too— 
but it was a beginning. 

The next advertisement of which trace 
has been found was another book an- 
nouncement of a heroic poem congratu- 
lating Oliver Cromwell on his return from 
the Civil Wars, published in the Mercurius 
Politicus newspaper in 1652. There were 
possibilities to book advertising in Crom- 
well’s period. Listen to the titles of some 
books actually published during his pro- 
tectorate: 


“Hooks and Eyes for Believers Breeches.” 

“A Most Delectable Sweet Perfumed Nose- 
gay for God’s Saints to Smell At.” 

“A Sign of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, 
breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of an 
Earthly Vessel known among Men by the 
name of Samuel Fish.” (Friend Fish was a 
Quaker who had been imprisoned.) 

“The Spiritual Mustard Pot to make the 
Soul Sneeze with Devotion.” 

“Tobacco Battered, and the Pipe shattered 
about their Ears that idly idolize so loathsome 
a Vanity, by a Volley of holy shot thundered 
from Mount Helicon: a poem against the use 
of tobacco, by Joshua Sylvester.” 


When Sir Walter Raleigh returned from 
the Virginia settlements with a pipe in 
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his mouth, introducing that strange new 
plant tobacco, he plunged England into 
a hot controversy which was fought out in 
books and pamphlets like the one last 
cited. King James I tried many methods 
of crushing out this product of the New 
World, but without avail. By Crom- 
well’s time it had become a necessity in 
England, and this book was evidently one 
of the last of a long line of counterblasts, 
condemnations, and satires that had been 
directed against it. 

And now another strange new herb was 
being introduced into England, and ad- 
vertising was furthering its cause, as is 
shown by this announcement from the 
Mercurius Politicus of September 30, 
1658: 


That Excellent, and by all Physicians 
approved, China drink, called by the Chineans 
Tcha, by other nations Tay alias Tee, is sold 
at the Sultaness Head Cophee-House, in 
Sweeting’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange. 


Introduced about twenty years before, 
tea was sold largely as a medicine, and 
cost from thirty to fifty dollars a pound. 
This advertisement marks the period when 
it was assuming its true function as a 
beverage. Let us hope for the sake of 
the readers of this advertisement that the 
proprietor of the Sultaness Head Cophee- 
House managed to offer it at “greatly re- 
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duced prices.” Coffee was also fighting 
its way by means of advertising. The 
first coffee-house in London had_ been 
opened in 1652 by a Turkish merchant, 
and soon this beverage also was prescribed 
for a number of diseases. In a newspaper 
advertisement of 1657 there was offered 
“an excellent West India drink called 
chocolate.” John Bull’s favorite ale 
was being subjected to startling com- 
petition. 

In 1660, Charles II was on the throne, 
and the newspaper, the Mercurius Polit- 
icus, regularly published the King’s ad- 
vertisements for lost dogs, hawks, and fal- 
cons. Charles was a lover of dogs and 
always went about with a troup of them 
at his heels. In November, 1660, ap- 
peared an advertisement for “a smooth 
black dog, less than a grey-hound,” which 
the finder was requested to bring to “His 
Majesties Back Stairs.”” This advertise- 


ment evidently failed to bring results, for 
a few days later appeared the following: 


We must call on you again for a Black Dog, 
between a greyhound and a spaniel, no white 
about him only a streak on his breast, and 
tayl a little bobbed. It is His Majesties own 
dog, and doubtless was stolen. Whoever 
finds him may acquaint any at Whitehall, for 
the dog was better known at Court than those 
who stole him. Will they never leave robbing 
His Majesty? Must he not keep a dog? 


CHIMNEY 
SWEEPER’S 
ADVERTISEMENT, 
SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 
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SILK DYER’S ADVERTISEMENT, 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


It is believed that many of these ad- 
vertisements were written by Charles him- 
self. In a few instances the king wrote 
advertisements that poked a sly sort of 
fun at persons in the court, as when he 
offered a reward for the personal effects 
of a courtier, stolen during the landing at 
Dover, and enumerated his various be- 
longings in a humorous manner. King 
Charles was also something of a quack 
advertiser, or at least competed with them, 
for in May, 1664, he gives notice through 
an advertisement that he will discontinue 
the custom of touching his subjects for the 
king’s evil during the summer. It was 
long believed that the king’s evil, or scrof- 
ula, could be cured by laying on of the 
royal hands. Samuel Johnson was taken 
up to court for this purpose when a baby. 
Whether King Charles effected cures or 
not, his treatment must have been emi- 
nently satisfactory to all patients, for in- 
stead of charging a fee he placed in the 
hand of each patient a gold coin. This 
part of the treatment, however, was not 
dwelt upon in his advertisement! 

During the Great Plague, which began 


in 1664, and of which 75,000 people died, 
there was a prodigious epidemic of quack 
advertising, offering sure cures and pre- 
ventives against the terror. From the 
very beginning of newspaper advertising 
it was used by quacks. The newspapers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies are filled with puffs of such remedies 
as powdered unicorn horn, antimonial 
cups, and elixirs of life. Physicians ad- 
vertised frequently, too, but the public 
seemed to put most faith in the charlatan 
who appealed to superstition and claimed 
to perform cures by miraculous means. 
By 1666 the volume of newspaper ad- 
vertising had grown so great that The 
London Gazette printed advertisements in 
a separate sheet. 

In 1672 John Houghton, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, established a weekly paper 
for the Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade, and undertook to educate the mer- 
chants of England in the art of advertising. 
First he established a bureau for supplying 
servants to masters and masters to ser- 
vants, carrying on operations through 
advertising. From this he went into the 
advertising of schools, houses, and lodgings 
to let and so forth, laying down the idea 
of what has grown into our present “ want 
ads.” He instructed the public class by 
class, inducing lawyers, physicians, and 
farmers to use his columns, and built 
up a large miscellaneous patronage for his 
paper. The clergy in particular found his 
columns an excellent medium for securing 
or disposing of second-hand sermons, for 
there were no Monday morning papers in 
those days, with ever-present reporters, 
and a sermon could be preached around in 
various parishes until it was worn out. 

John Houghton was the first “Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising,” 
and his efforts resulted in great increases 
in the use of newspapers as a medium in 
furthering trade. Books continued to 
lead among the things advertised—parti- 
cularly novels, which had an immense 
vogue during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. After the Great Fire of 
London the advertising columns of the 
paper were extensively used as a means of 
reuniting scattered families, and advertis- 
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BARNUM’S ADVERTISEMENTS 


ing was also in favor as a medium for per- 
petuating hoaxes on the public and of set- 
ting forth political opinions. 

Daniel Defoe was the cleverest and most 
persistent advertiser of his day—from 
1685, until 1728, when he published the 
last of a long list of miscellaneous books. 
Known now chiefly by his ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe,” :t has been generally forgotten 
than Daniel Defoe was an active pamph- 
Jeteer, writing upon topics that were upper- 
most in the popular mind and taking 
advantage of each whim or craze to sell his 
work. 

Defoe would have been known as a 
“hustler” in our day. At various times 
he was a manufacturer of stockings, tiles, 
and bricks, a politician, an editor, a poet, 
an agent of the British Court. In 1702, 
he published a pamphlet called “The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters,”’ which 
angered Queen Anne. He was sentenced 
to stand three times in the pillory, to pay 
a fine, and to be imprisoned at the Queen’s 
pleasure. The pillory punishment ap- 


pealed to him as a good advertisement, so 
he wrote a “Hymn to the Pillory,”’ which 


was sold to the crowds who came to see 
him in the stocks. With Defoe the topic 
of the moment was seized for its advertis- 
ing value and treated in a pamphlet or 
book, and when one book failed to sell he 
wrote a second calling attention to the 
first. 

Transportation advertising became com- 
mon in the newspapers about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century in the 
shape of stagecoach announcements and 
it is said that rivalry between various 
coaches brought about better roads and 
better means of travel, greatly helping 
civilization. The volume of newspaper 
advertising increased steadily until, in 1712 
a tax of 3s., 6d. was laid upon each ad- 
vertisement regardless of size. This soon 
grew to be a great burden upon the English 
people, and was denounced as an unjust 
tax on knowledge. The tax upon a ser- 
vant’s advertisement for a place was as 
great as the government fee upon the sale 
of an estate valued at £100,000. This 
tax was maintained until 1832, however, 
when it was finally abolished, and in that 

















From Editor and Publisher 
THE CROWD VIEWS BARNUM’S AD 


The circus man’s canvas advertising the ‘‘Feejee 
Mermaid” effectively pulled in the quarters. 


year the London Times, the great “Thun- 
derer,” paid the government £170,000 as 
its advertising tax for the year. The 
abundance of quack advertising also led 
to a tax on patent medicines in 1783. 

Franklin’s discoveries in electricity were 
the signal for advertising all manner of 
mysterious electric and magnetic cures, 
and the methods taken by quacks to at- 
tract attention were often startling. One 
notorious practitioner embalmed his wife 
when she died, and advertised exhibitions 
of her body. In some cases advertising 
was used by former patients to denounce 
the quacks nostrums. 

Advertising in our own country began 
with the establishment of newspapers. 
The first journal was The Boston News- 
Letter, founded in 1704. America may 
fairly claim to have developed advertising 
as an art, and possibly the best history of 
American advertising would be a history 
of American advertisers. 

The first American advertiser lived a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. One of his most ingeni- 
ous devices was that by which he ad- 
vertised the first issue of what might al- 
most be called the first American book— 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” When Frank- 
lin’s son Francis, four years old, died of 
smallpox in 1736, he used advertising in his 
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Pennsylvania Gazette to discredit a false 
rumor that the disease had been contracted 
through inoculation, which was even then 
in use as a preventive, and declared that 
he thoroughly believed in inoculation as 
“a safe and beneficial practice.” His 
brothers, John and Peter, followed in 
Boston their father’s trade of soapmaker, 
and though Franklin objected to their 
practice of stamping the family arms on 
their product, he regularly received con- 
signments at his Philadelphia printing 
office and advertised it in his newspaper. 
These advertisements of. “Super Fine 
Crown Soap” might have been written 
yesterday: 


It cleanses fine Linens, Muslins, Laces, 
Chinces, Cambricks, &c. with Ease and 
Expedition, which often suffer more from the 
long and hard rubbing of the Washer, through 
the ill qualities of the soap, than the wearing. 


This was but one of his enterprises, for 
he also advertised and sold wine, coffee, 
chocolate, tea, spectacles, palm oil, linseed 
oil, mathematical instruments, Rhode 


Island cheese, codfish, and many other 


articles at various times. He advertised 
his newly invented stoves, sold lottery 
tickets, and had at least two “patent 
medicines’’—the “True and Genuine God- 
frey’s Cordial” and “Seneka Rattlesnake 
Root, with directions how to use it in the 
Pleurisy, &c.” 

Throughout the eighteenth century the 
Colonial newspapers contained an abund- 
ance of advertising. The form most in 
evidence was the announcement of the 
arrival of ships, with lists of their cargoes. 
Political advertisements were common 
during the Revolutionary War, and ad- 
vertisements for runaway slaves and ap- 
prentices were numerous. It is said that 
illustrations were first introduced into ad- 
vertising in 1787 by a New York furrier 
who published a woodcut of a woman 
neatly clad in furs. In 1795, there were 
four daily newspapers in New York City, 
and each printed about three hundred and 
fifty advertisements daily. 

American advertising during the early 
portion of the nineteenth century fur- 
nishes many a curious and humorous ex- 
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ample. Charles Dickens was much im- 
pressed with the advertising of that day 
and quoted many specimens in his “‘ Ameri- 
can Notes.” Among the hundreds of 
amusing advertisements that have come 
down was that of the firm of marble-cutters 
who stated that “those who buy tomb- 
stones of us look with pride and satisfac- 
tion upon the graves of their friends.” 

During the first half of the last century 
the United States produced three adver- 
tisers who used publicity upon a really 
large scale, daringly, and with results that 
had never been attained before their time. 
These three were P. T. Barnum, James 
Gordon Bennett, and Robert Bonner. 

Barnum made us a nation of advertisers. 
The phrase that we all associate with him 
is “The American people like to be hum- 
bugged.”” And perhaps they do; certainly 
they like to humbug, even if they object 
to being humbugged. P. T. Barnum 
knew also that they liked to get the worth 
of their money; so, while he drew them to 
his American Museum with a bogus mer- 
maid, he also exhibited a _ rhinoceros, 
grizzly bears, giraffes, and an orang- 
outang. The white elephant was made 
with peroxide of hydrogen, but Barnum 
also gave people more for their half- 
dollars than they had ever got before, and 
in this lay his success. 

By force of example he taught the 
Yankee nation that giving more than any- 
body else for the money and bringing it to 
the attention of a great public by advertis- 
ing was the method of doing things on a 
larger scale than had ever been done before. 
P. T. Barnum left his impress upon Ameri- 
can business methods. Some time ago a 
British Consul pointed out to his govern- 
ment the fact that, while American manu- 
facturers sent abroad superior goods, that 
was only half of the secret of their success. 
The other half lay in the fact that Ameri- 
cans advertise in foreign countries to a 
greater extent than do the foreigners 
themselves. 

James Gordon Bennett, founder of The 
New York Herald, early achieved distinc- 
tion comparable even with the yellow 
journals of our own day. Half French 
and half Scotch, he emigrated to America, 
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penniless, and first smelled printing ink in 
Boston near the spot where, a century 
before, Franklin had worked in his 
brother’s printing office. Before the es- 
tablishment of the Herald in 1835 he spent 
thirteen years as a roving, underpaid re- 
porter. But he learned the American 
people and knew the sort of newspaper 
they wanted better than they did them- 
selves. The Herald was born in a Wall 
Street cellar, and Bennett had only enough 
money to publish it ten days. At the 
end of the first year the Herald might not 
have lived had not Dr. Benjamin Brand- 
reth, maker of the famous pills, given it a 
large contract for advertising. 

During the early ’50’s and ’60’s The 
New York Ledger was one of the most 
profitable publications in the world, mak- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Robert Bonner. Bonner was a poor 
Irish lad, who landed in this country with 
five dollars. The Merchants’ Ledger was 
a mercantile and financial paper in 1851 
when he bought it, with less than 3,000 
circulation. Then he began to secure con- 
tributions from the best-known writers of 
that day. Having, like all other far- 
seeing advertisers, secured something that 
the public really wanted, he began to 
make the fact known as widely as possible 
spending all his surplus money in ad- 
vertising to set people talking about 
The New York Ledger, as he rechristened 
the paper. 

Barnum and Bonner are representative 
of a period that is past in advertising, for 
in their day systematized advertising was 
undreamed of. To-day, advertising is a 
matter of course with the public, while 
business men deal with it as a vital factor 
of business success. 

Another advertiser of that day was A. T. 
Stewart, the first to build up a large retail 
merchandising business through advertis- 
ing. An Irish lad who came to America at 
twenty, he opened a small dry goods store 
in 1825 and left $40,000,000 at his death 
in 1876. He was one of our first million- 
aires, and his charities and position as a 
rich man gave him advertising of the sort 
enjoyed by Barnum, Bennett, and Bonner. 
He advertised in a liberal way, however, 
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and marked out a policy of retailing that 
has since been universally adopted. 

The development of advertising as we 
know it to-day is very recent—a matter of 
less than fifty years. As newspapers in- 
creased in number, advertisers learned to 
address themselves to a wider public. 
Instead of seeking trade in their own com- 
munity alone they advertised articles 
that could be sold over wide areas, em- 
ploying papers in many localities. The 
work involved in conducting advertising in 
this large way produced the advertising 
agent, who makes arrangements with the 
papers, gives the advertiser the benefit 
of his special knowledge concerning them, 
helps him select the best for his purpose, 
studies the product and its potential possi- 
bilities, prepares the advertisements, sees 
that they are correctly printed, and takes 
general charge of all the details of the ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Performing this service for many ad- 
vertisers and making a business of it, he is 
able to do the work more economically 
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WHEN THE BROKERS BURIED THEIR 
VICTIMS 


Judging from this Eighteenth Century advertise- 
ment, the broker was a versatile business man, 
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than are advertisers themselves. The first 
advertising agent, it is believed, began 
business in 1846. The next step in sys- 
tematizing advertising was the publication, 
in 1869, of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, giving a list of all the periodicals 
in the United States and Canada. The 
first magazine advertisements were in- 
serted about 1867. The first successful 
journal devoted to the art of advertising 
was established in 1888—Priniers’ Ink, a 
weekly published in New York City, and 
still recognized as the chief authority on 
its subject. 

Advertising has wrought a revolution in 
our periodical literature in the past years. 
Two factors have made this possible: 
first, the linotype machine, the rotary 
press, the photo-engraving process, and 
improved mechanical appliances; second, 
the immense volume of advertising that 
can be circulated and made profitable by 
modern periodicals. Machinery has done 
much, but without the advertiser there 
would be few magazines. 

The modern magazine is distinctly 
American. We have developed it, and 
into its making goes much of our best 
thought and writing. It has grown into a 
tremendous machine for distributing ideas, 
second only to the newspaper. We owe to 
it much of our intelligence and our prog- 
ress. Take upa dozen prominent Ameri- 
can magazines, and you will find that their 
literary value and mechanical elegance 
are closely related to the volume of ad- 
vertising printed—the more advertising, 
the better the magazine. In addition to 
the magazine, there are hundreds of 
journals published in the interest of the 
various trades and business interests, all 
carrying a vast amount of advertising. 

Advertising has brought down the cost 
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of newspapers, given us more of them, 
enlarged their circulation and sphere of 
influence, improved them mechanically, 
made it possible to give more news and 
better news. Besides this improvement 
of the daily and periodical press, advertis- 
ing has also brought into being a compre- 
hensive trade and technical journalism. 
Every industry, every commodity, every 
trade, every corner and cranny of the in- 
dustrial and commercial world, has its 
special journals, publishing discoveries, 
new methods, new theories, holding their 
industries together, setting the note for 
advancement. And this, too,is Ameri- 
can. 

We are a nation of workers, and these 
journals give us the news concerning our 
work. Inno other country are they found 
in such abundance or excellence. When 
it is asserted that advertising made these 
publications possible, some people may 
ask: “But was it not just the reverse? 
Did not the increase of magazines and 
trade journals bring the advertising into 
being? Which was the mother of the 
chick—the hen that laid the egg or the 
hen that hatched it.” 

It is true that before a publication se- 
cures advertising in considerable quanti- 
ties it must have made a place among 
readers and become a valuable advertising 
medium, and upon the surface it would 
appear that advertising followed the 
periodical’s growth. But the income from 
subscriptions and sales of a modern mag- 
azine or newspaper seldom pay the cost of 
its production. The large amount often 
required to establish a new periodical is 
considered an investment, made to put it 
upon a basis where advertising patronage 
will make it profitable. So advertising 
is back of it all. 














What a Half-Century Has Done 
to the United States 








HE YEAR 1876 provided a landmark for measuring 

the progress of the United States up to that time, 
because it was the centennial of the signing of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and now, fifty years after that 
centennial, we are able to make another calculation upon 
the progress of the nation. 


The next thirty-two pages of this issue of the Worzp’s 
Work are occupied by articles in which the progress of 
America and of the world ‘is measured by authorities 
in their respective fields. The subjects and their authors 
are: 


MATERIAL PROSPERITY— 
PROFESSOR THOMAS NIXON CARVER, of Harvard 


THE GROWTH OF THE WEST— 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK J. TURNER, of Wisconsin 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT— 
MARK SULLIVAN, our Washington contributor 


MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH— 
Srr GEORGE NEwMaAN, British Ministry of Health 


In later issues of the WorLD’s Work will appear articles 
measuring the progress of the South, the advancement in 
science, the changes in our financial structure, and other 
aspects of our civilization. 























Have We Wasted Fifty Years? 
A Negative Answer to the Question by 


THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University 


GOOD working definition of civili- 
zation is the art of living together 
comfortably in large numbers. 

Numbers can be counted, but what con- 
stitutes a comfortable living is largely 
a matter of opinion. Opinions on this 
subject fall into three main groups: first, 
that living comfortably means having an 
abundance of material goods; second, that 
it consists in having abundant leisure; 
third, that it consists in having many 
children. We in the United States take 
our progress mainly in the form of goods; 
the Central American peon takes his in the 
form of leisure; the people of China and 
India take theirs in the form of numbers. 
Which is the superior type of civilization 
could be argued for a long time and with 
many words. 

We are accustomed in this country, at 
least since 1876, to measure our progress 
mainly in terms of material wealth, though 
we are also somewhat proud of our num- 
bers. Leisure is not highly esteemed. 
Before the Centennial Exposition, our 
chief sources of pride and the chief themes 
for patriotic oratory were our vast area, 
our political system with its absence of 
kings and aristocrats, our free schools, and 
the fact that we, more than any other 
country, had removed all handicaps upon 
individual achievement. As a result of 
this unshackling of the human spirit, every 
person has been encouraged to make the 
most of himself and this has resulted in 
unparalleled progress in the production 
and enjoyment of material goods. We are 
now beginning to take pride in these goods 
rather than in the ideals that made them 
possible, in the things that have been 
added unto us rather than in the things we 
really sought. 

And many things have been added unto 


us. The total wealth of the United 
States, estimated on a gold basis, from 
1870 to 1922, is as follows: 
AMOUNT 
PER CAPITA 
$ 624 
870 
1,036 
1,165 
1,318 
1,950 
2,918 


TOTAL AMOUNT 
...... § 24,055,000,000 
43,042,000,000 
65,037,000,000 
88,517,000,000 
107, 104,000,000 


Some allowance must be made, however, 
for the cheapening of gold or the decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Estimates vary as to just how much 
cheaper gold was in 1922 than in 1870, 
but 50 per cent. is a reasonable estimate. 
Rated on this basis, the national wealth 
increased more than six times from 1780 
to 1922, and the per capita wealth two and 
a third times. 

The Bankers Trust Company estimates 
the per capita wealth of Great Britain to 
be (1923) $1,489, of France $1,484, of 
Germany $901. We seem to be not only 
the richest country in the world, but our 
per capita wealth is appreciably higher 
than that of our nearest rivals. 

These vast accumulations of goods are 
at least an index of our mastery over 
material forces, of our ability to harness 
them to our purposes and make them do 
our bidding. If fault is found it must be 
with the nature of our desires, or the 
things which we choose to produce with 
our industrial system. When we change 
our desires, whether in the direction of 
preferring leisure to goods, or of preferring 
different kinds of goods, our highly efficient 
industrial system will enable us to satisfy 
the new desires quite as well as it now 
enables us to satisfy our present desires. 
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If we were willing to live to-day as our 
people lived in 1876, that is, with the 
same material comforts, we could doubt- 
less get along with four hours’ work a day. 
This would give us a great deal of leisure. 
But would we like it as well as we now 
like an abundance of goods and no great 
amount of leisure? Probably not. We 
need not feel depressed, as J. S. Mill did, 
with the thought that our mechanical im- 
provements have not shortened the hours 
of labor, so long as the people generally 
are getting what they seem to want. 

The population increased from 1876 to 
1925 according to the following table: 


45,137,000 
50,155,783 
62,047,714 
76,129,408 
92,267,080 
106,418,175 
113,493,720 


In considering the population question, 
some account must be taken of immigra- 
tion. Down to the very outbreak of the 
World War immigration was increasing, 
as shown by the following table: 


YEARS 
1871-1880 
os isco ewwenwmaind 
er 
ee 
PUN, iis esate sere 
1920-1924 


TOTAL IMMIGRANTS 
2,812,191 
5,246,613 
3,687,564 
8,795,386 
5,735,811 
2,774,000 


Most of the increase during the decade 
from 1911-1920 came before 1915. There 
were, in 1913, 1,197,892 immigrants ad- 
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mitted to this country; in 1914, there were 
1,218,480, that being the largest number 
ever received in one year. This shows 
very clearly that immigration did not fall 
off but continued to increase after the 
exhaustion of the free public lands. The 
high wages paid in large industrial centers 
proved even more attractive than the free 
public lands had ever been, if we may 
judge by the numbers that came. 

A more encouraging factor in our in- 
crease of numbers, indicating as it does a 
growing mastery over the dread enemy, 
disease, is the decline in the death rate. 
In 1880, in those areas where records were 
kept, the death rate was 19.8 per 1,000, 
Since that date the rate has steadily fallen, 
until in 1924 it was 11.9. The figures by 
decades are as follows: 


1880. 
1890 
1900 
IQIO 
1920. 
7528. ... 


17.6 
15.0 
13.1 
11.9 


Even more important than the total 
population is the quality of our population. 
The best index of this is the effort that is 
being made to improve the quality of 
public education. The figures in the table 
at the bottom of this page show, roughly, 
the increasing efforts that we are making 
in this direction. 

These increasing expenditures for public 
education are a part of our endeavor to 
realize the great ideal of equal opportunity 
for all. There is no monopoly so danger- 














1870 1880! 


1890 


1920 1922 





Pupils enrolled in 
ublic schools... . 

r cent. enrolled 
of population 5-17 
years of age, in- 
clusive 57 


6,871,522 9,867,505 


65.50) 


200,515 


$55,885,635 


195 


ors, and principals|$37,794,734 
Average per 

teacher 

Total expenditure 
for education 
Expenditures per 
capita of popula- 
tion 5-17 inclusive 


189 


63,396,606 78,094,687 





| 
5.26 5.16] 





12,722,581 


286,503 | 363,922 | 
} 


I$ 91,708,344 


140,506,715 


15,503,110 21,578,316 
| | 


23,239,227 


68.61) 71.08 77.8 81.2 
| 


423,062 679,533 722,976 


$ 860,952,724 
1,166 


1$137,495,150 |$ 590,110,516 


252 325 871 


| 1,036,151,209 1,580,671,296 


| 214,964,618 


9.98} 37-37 55.22 
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ous aS a monopoly of knowledge, and 
nothing so effectually destroys that mo- 
nopoly as the diffusion of knowledge. 
The greatest stimulus that can be given 
to the human spirit is to serve notice 
upon it that its achievements are to be 
limited solely by its own native power, 
supplemented by its own efforts; that 
neither birth nor family prestige will 
count for much, and that humble birth 
and lack of prestige are no handicap to the 
person of ability and industry. This 
has made the typical American a model of 
energy. Our public school system has 
provided him with a free chance to train 
whatever native ability he possessed. 
Our people have responded to these stimuli 
and have thrown themselves into their 
life work with an enthusiasm that cannot 
be matched anywhere else. 

Our people are commonly regarded as 
somewhat extravagant in the spending 
of money, but they are extremely penuri- 
ous in the matter of time. We are always 
trying to save time, even if we have to 
spend money in doing it; witness the vast 
scale on which we have introduced labor- 
and time-saving devices, not only in our 
factories, but also in our households. More 
than half of all the telephones in the world 
are in the United States. Electric house- 
hold devices of all kinds are increasing 
rapidly; the manufacture of such things 
is one of the growing industries. 

We are sometimes accused of being 
dollar-chasers by the very people who 
accuse us of being extravagant in spending 
money. In no country do men give 
money on so lavish a scale to educational, 
charitable, and public enterprises as here. 
We have 167 colleges and universities 
with endowments of one million dollars or 
more. During the decade from 1910 to 
1920, the value of college and university 
buildings rose, in round numbers, from 211 
millions to 425 millions, the value of dormi- 
tories from 17 millions to 69 millions, and 
the amount of productive funds from 259 
millions to 556 millions. Correlated with 
this increase of material equipment and 
productive funds is an increase, over 
many years, of the number of instructors 
and students. In 1890, the teaching 
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staffs numbered 7,918; in r1g00, 18,220; 
in 1910, 24,667; in 1920, 42,882. In 1890, 
the students numbered 156,449; in 1900, 
197,163; in 1910, 274,084; in 1920, 521,754. 

Our whole educational system, from the 
primary grades to the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, tends to move men up- 
ward in the economic scale. This auto- 
matically thins out the lower occupations 
where wages in the past have been 
chronically low, and this, in turn, tends 
to make wages in those occupations higher 
than they ever have been before. 

As a consequence of our democratic 
ideal of a free chance for all and special 
favors for none, as expressed in our educa- 
tional system, the United States has al- 
ways been a good country for the worker. 
This is shown objectively by the vast 
scale on which workers from other parts 
of the world seek this country. In the 
earlier years, to be sure, they came largely 
because of the lure of free land. In a 
special sense, therefore, we may attribute 
their coming to our rich natural resources, 
especially our vast areas of agricultural 
land. It must be observed, however, 
that rich natural resources may be used 
in such ways as to concentrate rather than 
to diffuse prosperity. It would have been 
easy, for example, to sell the public land 
in large tracts or give it in large grants to 
a few wealthy land owners. Rural Amer- 
ica would then have consisted of a limited 
number of vast estates, owned by one 
class and worked by another. In a few 
of the earlier American colonies this sys- 
tem developed, but it could not endure 
long under the democratic principles on 
which the War of Independence was fought 
and the new government constituted. 

All students agree that the Centennial 
Exposition is a landmark in our industrial 
history. It, for the first time, gave mil- 
lions of Americans, from all parts of the 
country, an idea of the industrial possi- 
bilities. Besides, it not only educated 
the people, but it also stimulated their 
desire for new articles of all kinds. It 
turned the attention of statesmen, voters, 
and politicians toward the industrial 
problems of the future rather than toward 
the constitutional and political problems 
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of the past. The Presidential campaign 
of 1876 was the last that was ever def- 
initely waged on the old political issues 
growing out of slavery and the Civil 
War. The next few campaigns were waged 
primarily on economic questions—such as 
the tariff problem, monetary and bank- 
ing reform, conservation, and the control 
of trusts. The campaigns may not have 
decided anything very important, but 
they were at least an indication of the 
subjects on which the people were think- 
ing, and that is a matter of the very great- 
est importance. 

Of course, no one who understands the 
question would have expected any con- 
siderable rise in wages during the period of 
free immigration. The expansion of the 
demand for labor was a good thing for 
labor in general, but the advantage went 
mostly to the newly arrived immigrants 
and not to the laborers who were already 
here. The newly arrived immigrants 
were enabled to get higher wages than they 
had ever had before, and they were put on 
the road to prosperity. 

But since the restriction of immigration 
there has been a positive advance in 
wages. The advance between 1914 and 
1924 has been variously estimated at 28 
per cent. to 40 per cent. Most of this 
advance has come since 1918. The In- 
ternational Labour Review published in 
January, 1926, the following index of 
real wages—that is, the purchasing power 
of the money wages in terms of food—in 
a number of cities selected from different 
countries. Each city is taken as a sample 
of the whole country in which it is located, 
Philadelphia being the American city 
that was chosen. On October 1, 1925, the 
relative wages ran as follows, the wages of 
London on July 1, 1924, being taken as 
100 per cent.: 


cry WAGES 
ah on nv vevekenyebeenan 176 
ei cece ck warn y 158 
as. Rony sealed ae an dis 133 
Ro ie ns oh i Xena paw 109 
i a ee oe a 04 
EEE ne ce a CP eo 82 
Amsterdam 81 
Berlin. .. 65 


The wide diffusion of our prosperity is 
evidenced further by the scale on which 
our people are buying what a previous 
generation would have called luxuries, 
and also by the scale on which they are 
saving and investing their money. The 
striking thing about the sale of articles of 
luxury is not the high prices at which a 
few are sold, but the vast numbers that 
are sold at moderate prices. 

Even such concentration of wealth as we 
still have is less and less a result of monop- 
olizing the necessaries of life, and more 
and more a result of hitting the popular 
taste in what would formerly have been 
called luxuries, but to which our people 
have become so accustomed as to become 
almost necessaries, Our most conspicuous 
fortunes are being made by supplying the 
masses with luxuries which they want and 
are able to pay for, and selling them at 
moderate prices with small profits per 
unit. Though prices are high, they are 
becoming more and more a reflection of 
the high wages of labor, and less and less a 
reflection of the high profits per unit. of 
profit. 

An increasing national dividend means, 
of course, new purchasing power for some 
one. If it meant the increasing riches of 
the rich and the increasing poverty of the 
many, as some have affirmed, then the 
new purchasing power would be in the 
hands of the rich, and the new fortunes 
would be made by catering to them. 
If, on the other hand, a larger national 
dividend means higher wages and salaries, 
or larger incomes for masses of people, 
then the new and increasing demand will 
be where this new spending money is 
found. Fortune will await him who can 
tap these new reservoirs of spending 
money by producing and selling what 
the masses will buy. All our new and 
conspicuous fortunes are built up in this 
way, and not by catering to the rich. 

In the automobile industry, to take a 
single example, which may serve as a 
sample of the whole, we do not manufac- 
ture the most expensive cars, Those who 
desire the height of luxury must import 
their cars from other countries. In those 
countries as in this, manufacturers at- 
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tempt to supply the demand, or to sell to 
those who have the power and the willing- 
ness to buy. However, there is this differ- 
ence: in this country the power to buy is 
in the pockets of the masses, in those 
countries it is in the pockets of the few 
who are very rich. Our most successful 
manufacturers supply cars at moderate 
prices for millions of users. In 1924, there 
were 15,460,649 motor cars registered in 
the United States, or, roughly, one motor 
car for every seven persons. Thus the 
entire population, by crowding a little, 
could be loaded on motor cars at the same 
time, and motor out of the country, if 
there were any place to go. The number 
of passenger cars manufactured during 
the year 1923 was 3,419,425. Of these, 
1,727,958, Or 50 per cent., were priced at 
$500 or less; 814,090 or 23.8 per cent. at 
$501 to $800; 664,189 or 19.4 per cent. at 
$801 to $1,500; 170,948 or 4.9 per cent. 
at $1,501 to $2,500; 42,240 or less than 2 
per cent. at $2,501 and over. 

In other lines of activity as well, it is 
found that the largest reservoirs of pur- 
chasing power are found in the pockets of 
the masses, who, in the aggregate, have 
more money to spend, even for luxuries, 
than have the very rich. They who can 
tap those vast reservoirs of purchasing 
power, whether in the field of manufactur- 
ing, publishing, writing, acting, or lectur- 
ing, are the ones who make the most 
money. Catering to the rich in any field 
is relatively unremunerative. The vast 
scale on which cheap cameras and camera 
supplies, radio sets and materials (and 
books on radio topics as well), phono- 
graphs and records are sold, the stupend- 
ous growth of the moving picture business, 
and the huge incomes of favorite movie 
actors and actresses, professional baseball 
and football players, popular novelists, 
dramatists, and magazine and newspaper 
writers, and even of chewing gum manu- 
facturers—all of whom please the many 
rather than the few—testify to the fact 
that the road to fortune in this country is 
to supply luxuries to the masses. 

From the point of view of an older 
generation, and possibly also from that of 
the present generation in other countries, 
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our people must seem to be indulging in an 
orgy of extravagance. It would look so 
to any one who saw only the scale on 
which cheap luxuries sell and the huge 
fortunes that come to the manufacturers 
and sellers. There are other facts, how- 
ever, which, when considered alone, would 
seem to imply that our people are thrifty 
even to the point of penuriousness. [ 
refer to the rate at which they are ac- 
cumulating and investing capital, not in a 
few large sums, but in a great multitude 
of small sums. In fact, the scale on which 
our people are saving and investing their 
capital—millions of them in small sums— 
is even more surprising than the scale on 
which they are buying luxuries. 

These two facts seem so contradictory 
that the uninformed may be excused for 
an attitude of skepticism. The probable 
explanation is as follows: First, all classes 
and conditions of people find themselves 
in possession of more spending money 
than they formerly had. Second, they 
are using their surplus spending money 
in different ways: the thriftless are spend- 
ing it on luxuries, the thrifty on invest- 
ments. Thus there is an enlarged sale of 
luxuries to the thriftless and an enlarged 
sale of securities to the thrifty. There is 
nothing contradictory in the situation. 
What it signifies for the future is another 
question. 

If we take the statistics relating to the 
old-fashioned forms of thrift—such as the 
shares of building and loan associations, 
savings deposits, and insurance policies— 
and add to them such facts as we can 
gather regarding some newer forms of 
investment by laboring people—such as 
their investments in corporation securities, 
and the strikingly new phenomenon of 
the labor banks—we shall gain some im- 
pression of the extent to which the masses 
are saving and investing. 

We may properly begin with building 
and loan associations because they seem 
to have originated in Philadelphia. In 
1876, there were 450 such associations in 
that city alone. The number has since 
increased to something like 2,000. The 
statistics of their growth throughout the 
entire country are not available before 
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1893, at which date the first nation-wide 
survey of building and loan associations 
was made. Since then their growth is 
illustrated by the following chart:* 


GiGtEVEEAGTEESEOTE 





As for deposits in savings banks, their 
increase is shown in the following table: 


YEAR 

1876 
“See 
1890. .. 

1900 


AMOUNT 
941,350,225 
819,106,973 

I,550,023,9056 
2,389,719,954 
4,070,486,247 
6,536,596,000 
8,439,855,000 


1910 
1920.... eee 
NN a ork hin inn i knskn a9 8 


Besides deposits in savings banks there 
are savings deposits in other banks. 
Adding these figures to those in savings 
banks, we get the total savings deposits 
for the two years 1914 and 1924. They 
are as follows: 


L TOTAL SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 


$ 8,728,536,000 
20,873,562,000 


The great increase in the number of 
depositors, from 11,385,734 to 38,867,904, 
indicates a wide diffusion of savings. 
Of [course, not all these depositors are 
wage fworkers. I do not know of any 
comprehensive investigation which shows 
the occupations of all savings deposi- 
tors. The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston has made some 
investigations regarding women deposi- 
tors in a group of savings banks in Greater 
Boston. Of the first 2,000 depositors 

*See H. F. Clark and F. A. Chase, “Elements 


of the Modern Building and Loan Associations,” 
p. 463. Macmillan. 1925. 
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among women gainfully employed, the 
largest group, or more than 31 per cent., 
were engaged in domestic and personal 
service, classified as cooks, domestics, 
housekeepers, waitresses, and others. The 
next largest group, or 30 per cent., were 
engaged in clerical occupations. The 
next (15 per cent.) were those engaged in 
professional service, and the next (14 
per cent.) were those engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. 

The annual statement published Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, by the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society shows the occupations of the 
depositors who opened accounts with the 
society during 1925. Of the 22,000 male 
depositors 10,000 (in round numbers) 
were classified as wage earners, 2,000 as 
salaried employees, 8,000 as minors, that 
is, young persons under twenty-one years 
of age for whom no occupation was given, 
and the rest scattering. Of the 25,000 
female depositors 1,000 were wage earners, 
8,000 were wives of wage earners, 1,500 
were wives of salaried employees, and 
8,000 were minors. In other words, this 
shows that a large percentage of the total 
depositors were wage earners or wives of 
wage earners. If we leave out those 
classified as minors, five sevenths of the 
male depositors were wage earners and 
more than half of the females were either 
wage earners or the wives of wage earners. 

Great as are the increases in the number 
of depositors and total deposits, there is 
nothing phenomenal about them. The 
shrinkage of the purchasing power of the 
dollar and the normal increase in wealth 
and population account for a part of this 
increase in deposits. The thrift campaign 
also accounts for a part. However, mak- 
ing all proper allowances, one realizes 
that there has been a substantial increase. 

It must be remembered that savings 
deposits are not supposed to represent the 
total savings of any except the smallest 
savers. When any one savings account 
grows large it is likely to be withdrawn 
and invested in something else, either a 
home or some investment that yields a 
little more than savings banks pay. 
Savings deposits therefore would hardly 
be expected to keep up with the general 
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prosperity of the whole people. I men- 
tion them and their actual increase to 
prepare for a question which may arise 
later. When I speak of the increase in 
investments in the shares of corporations 
the question may arise: “Have not these 
investments been made at the expense of 
savings accounts?” No; for savings ac- 
counts have not been depleted but have 
actually grown in a very substantial man- 
ner. 

A still more striking increase shows it- 
self in the matter of life insurance. Dur- 
ing the forty-five years from 1880 to 1924, 
inclusive, the total number of ordinary 
policies increased from 686,000 to 
22,082,377. The amount of these ordinary 
policies had increased from $1,581,842,000 
to $49,241,424,055, but the number of 
industrial policies had increased from 
237,000 to 68,247,642, while the amount 
of these industrial policies had increased 
from $20,533,000 to $11,343,740,085. 
Adding the ordinary policies and the 
industrial policies, the total number of 
policies increased during this forty-five- 
year period from 923,000 to 90,330,019, 
and the amount of these policies increased 
from $1,602,375,000 to $50,585,164,140. 
It is, of course, impossible to say how many 
of the ordinary life insurance policies are 
held by wage workers. The number of 
industrial policies held by them is known 
to be considerable; in fact, they make up 
the bulk of this class of policies. 

Neither the number of policies nor the 
face value of those policies represent the 
savings of the people during any given 
period of time. The premiums actually 
paid in during a given year represent this 
kind of savings for that year. On this 
basis we find that during the last five 
years there have been paid into insurance 
companies something like $8,000,000,000. 
Adding this sum to the total savings de- 
posits in 1924 and ‘the total assets of 
building and loan associations, we get the 
enormous sum of $33,000,000,000. As 
stated above, there are no accurate figures 
to show what proportion of this enormous 
sum has been saved by wage workers. 
We know that considerable quantities are 
saved, and since the number of savers of 
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various kinds has increased so amazingly 
it means a wider and wider diffusion of 
this kind of prosperity. I do not know 
where we could find so many millions of 
depositors and holders of life insurance 
policies without including a great many 
wage workers. 

A further evidence of the wide diffusion 
of prosperity is the vast increase in the 
number of shareholders in our great indus- 
trial corporations. In 1890, there were 
81,000 stockholders of thirty-three leading 
railroads, whereas by 1923 the number of 
stockholders of these same railroads had 
risen to 602,000. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company had 1,382 stockhold- 
ers in 1875. In 1923, the number had 
increased to 26,276. In 1900, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company had 
7,535 shareholders; in 1924, it had more 
than 343,000. If we take all the corpora- 
tions of the country we find that, in 1900, 
there were 4,400,000 stockholders; in 1922, 
there were 14,400,000. An _ interesting 
study was made by Robert S. Binkerd of 
the sources of the increase in stockholders 
from 1918 to i925.* The table at the 
bottom of page 315 shows the increase in 
the number of employee and customer 
owners as a phenomenon of the last few 
years. 

Another striking evidence of the wide 
diffusion of prosperity is the growth of 
labor banks. A recent leaflet published 
by the research department of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
gives the financial condition of these banks 
as of December 31, 1925. The thirty-six 
banks show a capital stock of more than 
$9,000,000, surplus of nearly $3,500,000, 
total deposits of more than $98,000,000, 
and total resources slightly less than 
$1 15,000,000. 

The first labor bank to be organized 
was the Mount Vernon Savings Bank of 
Washington, D. C., opened May 15, 1920, 
by the Machinists. The second oldest is 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Codperative National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, organized November 1, 1920. It 
is the largest of all, having a capital stock 


*See Proceedings of Academy of Political Science, 
Vol. XI, No. 3 (April, 1925), p. 34. 
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of $1,000,000. It has accumulated a sur- 
plus of more than $295,000. It has de- 
posits of more than $26,000,000 and re- 
sources of more than $28,500,000. The 
third oldest is the United Bank & Trust 
Company of Tucson, Arizona. The others 
are scattered throughout the Union from 
coast to coast. 

These two great tendencies, first, that 
toward the seemingly extravagant buying 
by increasing numbers of people of what 
would formerly have been called luxuries, 
and second, that toward the rapidly 
increasing saving and investment of capi- 
tal, not in a few large sums but in a multi- 
tude of small sums, together constitute an 
economic wonder. How did it happen? 

The answer to this question is found 
principally in the utilization we have 
made of our man-power, or the develop- 
ment of the productive possibilities of all 
classes of people. Not only have we 


trained the average worker and tended to 
promote him as far as possible from the 
overcrowded to the undercrowded occupa- 
tions; we have also trained the talented 
and turned a great deal of high talent 


toward industrial careers. More than 
that, we have no leisure class worth men- 
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tioning. It is not an American ideal that 
a man should retire and indulge in elegant 
leisure as soon as he has accumulated a 
competence. Where this is the case, the 
more capable the man, the earlier he will 
retire and the greater portion of his life 
will be wasted. Only third-rate men will 
stay in business all their lives, and they 
only for the reason that they can never 
accumulate enough to enable them to re- 
tire. Where business is managed only 
by third-rate men, there are only third- 
rate industries, the product per man is 
low, and only low wages can be paid. 
First-rate men stay in business in this 
country, even though they might retire. 
That is one reason why we have first- 
rate industries that manage to pay first- 
rate wages. 

Next to killing, stealing, and lying, 
drunkenness is the greatest factor in the 
waste of man-power in modern civiliza- 
tion, especially in northern latitudes. 
The evidence is overwhelming that, for 
the country as a whole, drunkenness and 
other by-products of alcoholism have 
greatly decreased since prohibition. How- 
ever, there are some thickly populated 
areas in which prohibition has not been 





Source of Increase in Stockholders, 1925 over 1918 
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EMPLOYEES 


FROM 
CUSTOMERS 


FROM GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


INDUSTRIES 





Railroads 
Express and Pullman 


70,262 


203,216 
7,827 


45,003 
2,996 





Total, rail and allied services 70,262 47,999 211,043 


Street railways 

Gas, electric light and power 
companies 

Telephone and telegraph 

Packers 

Ten oil companies 

Five iron and steel companies 

Ten high-grade miscellaneous 
manufacturing and distribut- 
ing companies 


Tree ree 


15,000 260,000 
75,000 
62,649 

7,000 
21,153 
87,606 


470,324 
201,922 
28,000 
115,724 
4,530 


19,337 














864,754 1,310,880 
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very well enforced. It is probably more 
than a coincidence that the most striking 
evidence of the diffusion of prosperity, 
especially among the working classes, 
synchronizes with the period of national 
prohibition, though the restriction of im- 
migration came about the same time. 
These two laws are probably the best 
laws ever enacted in this country in the 
interest of the laboring classes. 

However, not only is prohibition poorly 
enforced, but the restriction of immigra- 
tion is only partial. There is no restric- 
tion of immigration from any American 
country. The result is that Mexico has 
become our greatest source of cheap labor. 
Mexican peons are coming to us by hun- 
dreds of thousands and very definitely 
threaten to lower our wage levels. If 
prohibition could be reasonably well en- 
forced—that is, as well enforced as other 
laws, such as those against highway rob- 
bery (which is not saying much)—and 
if the American continent could be put on 
the quota basis under our immigration 
law, probably wages would advance still 
ore rapidly, and savings and investments 
expand at a hitherto unheard-of rate. 

A secondary result of our policy of 
developing our man-power is the use we 
have made of power-driven machinery. 
Even in agriculture more work is done by 
machinery and less by human muscles 
than in other parts of the world. Until 
recently, however, most of the power used 
on the farms was animal power. Before 
1900 the horse power used on farms ex- 
ceeded the horse power of all the steam 
engines used in manufacturing. Since 
that time steam engines have furnished 
more power than horses in this country. 
The quantity of power used is probably 
the best index we have of the quantity of 
power-driven machinery. The adjoining 
diagrams* show the increase in the output 
per man and the power per man in two 
fundamental industries, iron and copper. 
It will be noticed that the curves bend 
sharply upward in 1880, the first census 
year after the Centennial. 


*From “Population Problems in the United States 
and Canada.” Edited by Louis I. Dublin. The 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 1926. 


HAVE WE WASTED FIFTY YEARS? 


Some comparison between the United 
States and other countries is quite as im- 
portant as the growth of power from dec- 
ade to decade in this country. Professor 
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YEARLY IRON ORE OUTPUT 


Figures represent tons of ore produced regardless 
of grade, as reported by the Census, divided by 
the average number of wage earners employed. 
It is known that the average grade has been de- 
creasing since 1893, but not by so great a ratio as 
the increased output per man here shown. Curves 
for power represent total installed primary horse- 
power, divided by number of wage earners. 
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YEARLY COPPER OUTPUT 


Data represent pounds of metal in ore produced, 
divided by average number of wage earners em- 
ployed. Based on Census, except that for 1860, 
1870, and 1918 (for which the Census gave no fig- 
ures of metal produced), the reports of the Geolog- 
ical Survey have been used. That change between 
1918 and 1919 is more apparent than real. It 1s 
largely explained by a sharp decrease in output and 
number employed, following the armistice 





POWER’S RELATION TO PROGRESS 
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Taussig and others have collected some 
significant evidence as to the product per 
worker in different countries in selected 
industries which permit of comparison.* 
It appears that the product per worker is 
higher in the United States than in other 
countries, and that this higher product per 
worker seems to be correlated with the 


larger use of power and power-driven ma- 


chinery per worker. In the steel industry, 
for example, the total number of workers is 
very little greater in the United States 
than in Great Britain, the ratio being 7 
to 6. The total product in tonnage is a 
little more than twice as great here as 
there, showing that the product per worker 
is almost exactly twice as great in the 
United States as in Great Britain. It is 
also worthy of remark that the American 
industry uses almost exactly twice as 
much horse power per man as does the 
British. The table at the top of this page 
shows the comparative product per man in 
the leading coal-producing countries. 
Gasoline is second only to coal as a 
source of power at the present time. The 
whole automobile industry, of course, is 
based partly upon this source of power. 
Gasoline, however, does not create an auto- 
mobile industry in those countries whose 
people are not mechanically gifted. 


*Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 
1924, article entitled, “‘Labor Costs in the United 
States Compared with Costs Elsewhere.” 


We have made extensive use of power 
from other sources than human muscles 
even in agriculture. From the following 
table it will be seen that the production 
of our three leading crops—corn, wheat, 
and cotton—a little more than trebled 
between 1870 and 1920, yet our total 
population did not quite treble during 
that time, and our rural population did 
not double. The only rational explanation 
is that the effectiveness of labor on farms 
was increased by the increasing use of 
power, mainly that of horses and mules, 
but, latterly, also that of tractors. 

According to figures collected by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
24.4 acres were being cultivated per farm 
worker in the United States immediately 
before the World War; in Scotland, 16.6; 
in England, 9.5; in France, 8.3; in Ger- 
many, 6.2; and in Italy, 4.2 acres. During 
the decade from 1910 to 1920 American 
farm labor increased in efficiency about 
22.5 per cent. The number of farm 
workers decreased about g per cent., 
but the volume of crop production in- 
creased about 11 per cent. The value 
of farm machinery in the United States 
increased from about $36 per worker in 
1870 to $176 per worker in 1920. In 
other words, the average farm worker 
is now using about five times as much 
machinery as he did in 1870. 

While our population was almost treb- 
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LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


LEADING SOURCES OF POWER 





Wheat 
bushels 
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399,262,000 
522,229,505 
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1,094,255,000 
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4,024,527 
6,356,988 
8,562,089 
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11,608,616 

13,430,603 


20,496,054 
63,822,830 
140,866,931 
240,789,310 
447,853,900 
587,331,190 


220,951,000 
1,104,017,166 
1,924,550,024 
2,672,062,218 
8,801 404,416 

18,622,884,000 




















ling our production of coal multiplied 
almost twenty times and that of petroleum 
more than eighty times. These are our 
two principal sources of power—coal for 
factories and railroads, and petroleum, or 
its derivative, gasoline, for motor vehicles. 

The table below shows the kinds of power 
used in manufacturing. The most signi- 
ficant thing in it is the rapid increase in the 
amount of rented electrical power. This 


is a part of a great movement for the man- 
ufacture of power in great central plants, 
driven by either steam or water power or a 


combination of both, and the distribution 
of that power to factories in the form of 
electric current. Already in 1923 the 
amount of rented electric power in fac- 
tories is almost equal to and will probably 
soon exceed that of steam engines installed 
within the factories. There is no reason 
for supposing that this demand for elec- 
trical power will suddenly stop. Some 
think that it will lead to a speedy de- 
velopment of our water power resources; 
others, that this will be postponed until 


coal becomes scarcer and dearer than it 
shows any sign of becoming in the im- 
mediate future. It is not difficult to 
imagine a time in the distant future when 
our coal beds and petroleum fields are 
exhausted, when the technique of power 
transmission will be so perfected that not 
only our streams of water but also the 
streams of solar energy that fall on the 
almost cloudless deserts of the Southwest 
will be harnessed and the power distrib- 
uted over the length and breadth of the 
land. It is a safe hazard that the best 
insurance against a future shortage of 
mechanical power is the development of 
the latent powers of the human mind. 
Have we wasted these fifty years? 
The mastery which we have gained over 
the forces of nature through the develop- 
ment of our human resources is a sufficient 
answer. Having sought first the ideals 
of a fair chance for every one, power and 
goods have been added unto us. We are 
able to have what we want. The next 
thing is to refine and elevate our wants. 
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QUANTITIES AND KINDS OF POWER USED IN AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURES—(IN HORSE POWER) 
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Steam engines 

Internal combustion 
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Rented Electric 
Power 


14,228,632 
751,186 
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1,749,031 


15,591,171 


1,826,413 


3,884,724 


17,036,201 
1,241,829 
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1,765,131 1,802,805 
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The West—1876 and 1926 
Its Progress in a Half-Century 


FREDERICK J. TURNER 


Dr. Turner has devoted several years to the study of the development of the West, 
and his books on “The Rise of the New West” and “The Frontier in American 


History” are authoritative works. 


the nation has undergone in the last 

fifty years, the West has had a share 
peculiar to itself. Over much of its 
spaces it has passed from a wilderness to a 
settled area. In Eastern consciousness 
the land beyond the Mississippi, at the 
beginning of the period, had hardly 
become a vital part of the economic and 
political life of the American Common- 
wealth. At the same time, in popular 
conception, the Old Northwest, the ter- 
ritory situated between the Great Lakes, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi, was a part 
of the West. 

Now the latter group of states has be- 
come the center of the Republic. The 
West of to-day may roughly be defined as 
the lands that lie west of the Mississippi. 
But that great region is far from being a 
unity. Made up of the West North 
Central states, the West South Central 
states, the Mountain states, and the 
Pacific Coast, its prairies are to the San 
Francisco man a part of the East; to the 
Boston man, the West South Central 
states are a part of the South. 

The domain of this West is more than 
twice the area of the states that lie east 
of the river, three times the size of pre-war 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and France 
combined. From St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco the traveler must go almost as far 
as from London to Constantinople. From 
Minneapolis to New Orleans is a traveling 
distance equivalent to that from Copen- 
hagen to Rome. In such imperial spaces 
lies a congeries of geographic provinces, 
each equal in area to European nations 


[' THE extraordinary changes which 


He has served as professor of history in both 
Harvard and the University of Wisconsin. 


that have made the history of the Old 
World. Each has passed, or is still pass- 
ing, from primitive conditions to the 
varied and complex life of our modern 
civilization; each has its own environment, 
its own social traits, interests, and ideals. 
Generalizations, therefore, upon the West 
as a whole are apt to be misleading. 

By the census of 1880 the trans-Mis- 
sissippi country held less than one fifth 
of the people of the Union. To-day this 
West has nearly one third of the whole. 
With its growth in population has come 
even greater growth in economic and 
political power. The states and terri- 
tories west of the Mississippi grew from 
less than 7 million people in 1870 to more 
than 11 millions in 1880. By 1920 they 
numbered more than 31 millions, a gain 
of more than 20 millions since 1876. 
Even in the decade between 1910 and 1920 
their gain greatly exceeded that of the 
old North Atlantic states. The Mountain 
states have gained nearly 3 million people 
since 1870 and the Pacific Coast almost 5 
million. 

When in 1870 James J. Hill, who was to 
become “the Empire Builder” of the New 
Northwest, visited the northwestern part 
of Minnesota with his “grubsack” on 
a dog train, he passed through a wilderness 
where fourteen years later an almost 
unbroken wheat field stretched through 
one hundred and twenty square miles. 
Between Duluth and the mining camps 
of the Rocky Mountains were a few mili- 
tary and trading posts. Indian reser- 
vations occupied vast portions of the zone. 

Over great areas the West is still a 
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frontier; but the West of 1876 has gone. 
This has been achieved in part by the 
adventurous railway promoters who in the 
*70’s and ’80’s paved the way by stretch- 
ing the “Granger railroads” out into the 
unoccupied prairies, and the Denver & Rio 
Grande and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe to the Southwest. By the middle 
’80’s, the Northern Pacific and the various 
lines absorbed into the Southern Pacific 
had pushed new zones of transportation 
through to the Pacific, followed in 1893 
by the Great Northern. New economic 
empires had been founded and new bases 
laid for political power. 

The interstate migration to the west of 
the Mississippi was largely from old 
American stock or from people who had 
already undergone a process of Americani- 
zation. But Germans and Scandinavians 
added important elements by immigration. 
In 1920, the foreign-born in the West 
North Central division constituted a 
lower percentage than in the East North 
Central, while in both New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states the ratio 
was twice as great. In all, the West had 


only a fourth of the nation’s population of 


foreign parentage in 1920, while it had 
nearly one third of the total population. 
Nor, in the southern half of the region of 
expansion beyond the river, has Negro 
migration kept pace with white. In 
1920, only one fifth of the population of 
the West South Central states were 
Negroes. It is clear therefore that, 
taken as a whole, the West remains more 
nearly of the white American native-born 
than the East. 

The Indians who roamed the Great 
Plains in 1876 were soon eliminated as a 
serious factor. They were concentrated 
within great reservations after the Indian 
wars and the destruction of the buffalo 
herds. In 10924, every native Indian 
became a citizen of the United States. 
Less than 350,000 Indians remain in the 
Union, two thirds of them west of the 
Mississippi. There are only about fifty 
thousand fewer Indians now than there 
were fifty years ago. 

The West is representative of rural, as 
well as of pioneer America. Of the 
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six leading cities of the Union, both in 
1870 and 1920, St. Louis alone was in- 
cluded from the West; but by the latter 
year six of the cities beyond the Mississippi 
had entered the ranks of the first twenty in 
the nation—half of the six from the 
Pacific Coast, and more than half of the 
twenty were situated west of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

In 1880, more than half of those engaged 
in occupations in the West North Central 
states were in agriculture; two thirds of 
those in the West South Central states; 
only one fourth in the Mountain group; 
and less than a third in the Pacific divi- 
sion. In the Mountain section about a 
third were occupied in the manufactur- 
ing, mechanical, and mining industries, and 
on the Pacific Coast this group was larger 
than the agricultural. Taken as a whole, 
about one half of the population of the 
West was engaged in agricultural occu- 
pations. 

To-day there are about twice as many 
in agriculture in the West as there are 
in manufacturing and mining, including 
the petroleum and gasoline production. 
Three fifths of the farmers of the Union 
live in the North Central states, east and 
west of the Mississippi; but, east of the 
river, the Old Northwest now has twice 
as many in manufacturing and mining 
together as in agriculture. Less than 
one tenth of those engaged in farming in 
the United States now live in the North 
Atlantic states. So far as numbers go, 
however, the manufacturing and mining 
group takes a larger share of the workers 
than does agriculture on the Pacific Coast. 
In the Mountain states those engaged in 
agriculture outnumber the other group 
two to one. 

The lion’s share of the wheat of the 
nation, in 1880, belonged to the East 
North Central states, though the single- 
crop wheat belt, like an irresistible flood, 
was passing to the virgin soils across the 
river, leaving the Old Northwest to read- 
just itself to mixed farming. But already 
in 1876 a third of all the wheat was raised 
beyond the Mississippi, only relatively 
small amounts coming from the Southern 
and Mountain portions. The population 





“THE DELUGE OF AMERICAN WHEAT” 


followed the railroads and utilized the 
homesteads and the cheap railroad lands; 
the product rose on these new fertile soils. 

In the decade before 1874 the United 
States exported more wheat than in the 
previous half-century. The deluge of 
American wheat and meats produced an 
economic revolution in Europe. Indus- 
trialism grew by the receipt of cheap 
American food. In England and Ger- 
many labor was transferred from farm to 
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age of agricultural machinery, with the 
ever-developing use of gasoline engines. 
The league-long furrow, the new plow, 
reaper, thresher, and the tractor, on the 
plains of the West made a revolution in 
agricultural methods, replacing the labor 
of multitudes of men. 

Dry farming and the Federal Reclam- 
ation Service have won Far Western areas 
that were classed as untillable when the 
century began. Writing in 1879, General 
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HOW THE WEST WAS SETTLED IN THE LAST CENTURY 


In 1800, the frontier line, where inhabitants numbered six to the square mile, ran as indicated by the black 
line in the right hand map; fifty years later it ran through the Middle West, as indicated by the black 


line in the left hand map. 
entirely: the West became a settled country. 


In the period of which Professor Turner writes the frontier line disappeared 
The maps are taken from Frederic L. Paxson’s “History 


of the American Frontier.” 


factory. 
of American competition, farmers were in 


In both these nations, by reason 


distress. In England the small land- 
holder was driven to the wall. Germany 
enacted protective tariffs and sought 
equivalent for the vast resources of West- 
ern America by building up sea power 
and colonies. 

It might almost be said that the 
Western farmer was indirectly the cause 
of the rivalry of the industrial nations of 
Europe who became engaged in the 
World War. The Western farms made 
possible the food supplies for the Allied 
nations which fought Germany and for 
the armies which we sent to join them. 
Western inventiveness, combined with 
the scarcity of labor, gave rise to the new 


Hazen, weather bureau expert, who had 
served in the Army in those regions, de- 
clared that: “Beyond the Red River the 
country is not susceptible of cultivation.” 
To-day the West across the Mississippi 
supplies more than three fourths of the 
nation’s wheat; New England is almost 
entirely dependent on outside supplies; 
the Middle Atlantic states furnish no more 
than a third of their own requirements. 
The bread basket for the industrial section 
is beyond the great river and it still sup- 
plies an export which determines its price, 
on a peace level. In minor part receat 
agricultural suffering is due to the war- 
time inflation of land values, on which the 
cereal farmer makes a vain attempt to 
figure profitable returns. As fifty years 
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ago, so now he is demanding relief from 
hard times. 

Like the Wheat Belt, the Corn Belt 
formed and migrated across the Old West 
into the new. But since its significance 
is rather as a food for live stock than for 
bread and export, it may simply be 
pointed out that both at the beginning and 
at the end of the fifty years, it was less 
than half that of the Union, so widely was 
the industry spread in the East and South. 
Almost all of this half came, however, from 
the West North Central states, which, 
with their neighbors on the eastern side of 
the Centra] states, constituted the Corn 
Belt. 

The Cotton Belt has also extended 
across the river. In 1924, two thirds 
of the whole crop was raised in this rela- 
tively new West. As the scepter of the 
Cotton Kingdom passed from the seaboard 
to the new states of the eastern Gulf 
region before the Civil War, so now it has 
gone to the Southwestern and South 
Central states, where cotton constitutes 
only one of many agricultural activities. 
Texas now produces more cotton than did 
the whole South in 1876. 

When we turn from these and the many 
other crops of the West to her livestock, 
the story of migration is repeated. In 
1870, out of the nation’s total of around 
28 million cattle, 104 million were on farm 
and range beyond the Mississippi. Then, 
chiefly in the ’80’s, came the era of the 
cowboy of the Great Plains, celebrated 
in “movie” and fiction as one of the 
picturesque figures of America’s story. 
Two thirds of the country’s cattle are now 
grazing in the West. Swine, too, have 
migrated with the cattle. Three fifths of 
the nation’s pork supply now comes from 
this West. 

To the United States, the range-cattle 
industry had a significance beyond its 
relatively small proportion of the cattle 
of this class, for it involved the problem 
of the use of the public lands of the great 
plains and the ranges in the National 
Forests, when these were reserved. Great 
companies here and abroad bought out- 
right from Texas (which preserved title 
to its lands when it entered the Union). 


Many thousands of acres were held in 
single fenced ranches in this state. On 
the public domain the cattle trails ran 
from Texas to Dakota and Montana, 
where the droves moved as the season 
decreed, from range to range. The ranch- 
men, with frontier lawlessness, fenced 
extensive tracts; and, as the range became 
occupied, warred with each other and with 
the sheep men, managed by use of the land 
laws to occupy the scattered spots where 
water was to be found, and so extended 
their effective control to vast surrounding 
grazing land on the public domain. For 
a time it seemed that the nation’s lands 
would, by the operation of custom, fraud, 
and force, pass to the hands of the co-called 
“cattle barons.” 


But year after year the farmer pushed 
his frontier out into their domain, cut 
their fences, and interrupted their droves. 
The railroads that made the “cow towns” 
on the borders of the “drive” were pushed 
westward and brought with them the 
flanking movement of the home-seeker, 
even to the extreme edge of safe rainfall 
for agriculture, until the great drought of 
the later ’80’s checked their advance and 
brought the Populist movement forward. 
The farmer’s advance destroyed the hope 
of a broad zone, or cattle right-of-way, 
from northern boundary to southern. 
The great ranches gradually broke up, and 
the range-cattle industry passed increas- 
ingly to the farmer. Meantime, stock- 
yards, the packing industry, the re- 
frigerator car, and the ocean steamer came 
to supply Europe and to replace the local 
abattoir and meat market in the East. 
As the cattle country moved west the 
packing industry followed, extending from 
Chicago to Omaha and Kansas City. 

The sheep industry, like the cattle 
industry, crossed the river. By 1870 
only a quarter of the nation’s flocks were 
in this West; but soon the preponderance 
ch.. ged and, by 1880, more than half of 
our sheep grazed west of the Mississippi. 
Now nearly three quarters of them are 
there, and of these nearly three fifths are 
in the Mountain states. Important in- 
fluences upon the Western attitude toward 
national party politics followed. Pro- 
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tective tariffs were framed by an alliance 
between the wool raisers of the West and 
the manufacturers of the East. 

Before this westward movement the old 
forests faded, and on the Pacific Coast new 
ones, vaster and nobler in height and 
breadth, opened. Of lumber produced 
in the United States in 1880, less than one 
sixth was sawed west of the Mississippi. 
Even the North Atlantic states then 
produced more than Michigan, and twice 
as much as Wisconsin and Minnesota 
combined. But lumbermen had long 
been busy in these forests of the Great 
Lakes basin, through which railroads were 
cutting narrow aisles along their right of 
way, and the tributaries of the Mississippi 
were bearing rafts through forests of 
virgin pine. In Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, cutover lands, burnt and 
dreary landscapes of man’s ravage, are 
now Offered to new homestead pioneers 
where those old forests once spread their 
green glories over the northern wilderness. 

Great central lumber companies like the 
Weyerhausers moved to the Pacific North- 
west, where they secured imperial forests; 
others went to the South. Now, less than 
6 per cent. of the lumber comes from 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; less 
than 4 per cent. from the North Atlantic 
states, around a third of the whole from 
the South; and more than a third from the 
Pacific Coast states. The Forest Service 
sees a pinch in the timber supply of the 
country within this generation, although 
the conservation movement, awakened 
to practical activity under Roosevelt, 
stirred by Pinchot’s presentation of the 
facts, resulted in the creation of National 
Forests. These reserves of the Mountain 
and Pacific states approach one half the 
total area of the original thirteen states, 
not counting their western claims. 

The West has contributed vast wealth 
in precious metals to the United States 
since 1876. Now we mine about the same 
amount of gold as then. The crest was 
reached in 1915, when it was nearly twice 
that of 1924. “The silver miner’s fortunes 
depended on politics. By 1891, encour- 
aged by legislation at a crisis of discontent 
over the scarcity of gold as a standard 
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of value, production leaped up; but with 
the repeal of silver legislation, this mining 
declined for a time. The value of our 
production in 1924 was only forty-three 
and one half million dollars, though in 
fine ounces it was more than twice that of 
1876. 


Industrial Development 
and Western Steel 


Fifty years ago Great Britain led the 
United States in the production of pig 
iron. By 1890 we had passed her, and 
to-day two thirds of the pig iron of the 
world is produced here, twice the output 
of the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France combined. The opening of the 
rich soft hematite ores of Minnesota was 
the decisive factor in this change, for it 
furnished supplies upon which the Amer- 
ican genius for systematization and 
improved processes could operate. In 
1876, the production of structural steel 
and iron was so insignificant that it was 
not given in the census. Now Pittsburgh, 
situated on the eastern border of what was 
called the West in 1876, is the vortex of an 
iron and steel industrial activity that has 
astonished the world, and the United 
States Steel Corporation is among the 
world’s largest corporations. Minnesota 
came to mine three fifths of the iron ore 
of the nation and the other ore beds of the 
Lake Superior basin are really g more 
Western than Eastern in their essential 
history. Steel rails, bridges, and sky- 
scrapers have come since these fields were 
opened. The age of steel is a part of the 
story of the development of the West. 

In 1870, Michigan was the leading 
copper field of the nation and the Union 
produced less than thirty million pounds. 


‘Now we produce thirty times that amount, 


and nine tenths of this comes from west 
of the Mississippi, chiefly from Arizona, 
Utah, and Montana. 

Petroleum production lay east of the 
Mississippi in 1876. Now the nation’s 
production has increased one hundred 
fold, and nine tenths of it comes from the 
fields west of the Mississippi. What 
this has meant to the production of power 
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for transportation by automobile, steam- 
ship, and airplane, as well as to farm and 
factory, is plain. What oil means in the 
diplomacy of nations has also become 
evident. 

So far, we have been observing how 
since 1876 the West has been the field 
of colonization and the field for Eastern 
investment and industrial development. 
But we must next take notice of the fact 
that the West is assuming aspects and 
developing ambitions like the East. The 
coéperative organizations of the grangers 
failed; but since then there has arisen a 
multitude of producing and marketing 
associations—fruit raisers, truck farmers, 
dairy men, and now wheat and cotton 
raisers are forming business-like associ- 
ations. The rise of the canning industry, 
of cold storage, of the large-scale wheat 
elevator and flour-mill organizations, of 
the packing industry, and the power over 
their product exercised by middleman 
and speculator, are turning the Western 
farmer, led by men trained in economics 
and business methods, to the ways of in- 
dustrial society. 

Manufacturing, of course, was more 
tardy than farming and mining in moving 
westward, and as the Northeast grew, as 
population became denser, and as world 
commerce and the immigrant sought its 
ports, it was there that society evolved 
into the industrial type and there that it 
became lodged. Of the manufactured 
product in 1880 the trans-Mississippi 
country furnished less than one thirteenth 
of the value of the total national output. 
In 1923, the Western section had raised 
its fraction to one sixth. The older West, 
east of the river, even in agricultural 
districts, has become a mixture of farmand 
factory, until at present this East North 
Central group has more than three fifths 
that of the North Atlantic’s value of 
manufactured products. Together these 
two last named sections have about two 
thirds of the total for the nation. 

But now the Mountain states too are 
dreaming of emulating the East in in- 
dustrialism. Their potential hydraulic 
power is two thirds of the nation’s total. 
Their iron and copper and oil, their 
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undeveloped lignite and soft coal, the 
hides of their cattle, the wool of their 
sheep, the timber of their forests, call'upon 
the Western imagination in spite of the 
lack of a labor supply, of capital and of 
transport facilities. The_recent bill of 
Senator Gooding, of Idaho, to abolish long- 
and short-haul discriminations by the 
railroads was presented not only as a 
measure of justice to the Mountain states, 
but also to promote a hoped for manv- 
facturing development there in rivalry 
with the manufacturers of the Middle 
West. He foresaw the day when the 
exhaustion of forests and mines would 
leave these states a restricted agricultural 
section, at the mercy of the Eastern 
industrial regions. The bill failed, but it 
was supported by the Senators from all 
the Mountain states, except those of 
Colorado, regardless of party, as well 
as by the West Central states, outside of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas; the Pacific 
Coast voted against the measure. 

In the political history of the United 
States since 1876 the West has played a 
leading réle. With all his great pro- 
duction in the middle ’7o’s, the Western 
farmer was having hard times. His 
indebtedness was given added weight 
by the contraction of the currency and by 
high interest rates. Low prices negatived 
the increase in his crops, so that in many 
cases rising production meant less income. 
He resentfully contrasted his low prices 
for agricultural products with the profits 
of the Eastern manufacturer and capi- 
talist. 

So, in the Granger era, the farmers 
formed independent parties or made al- 
liances with one or the other of the two 
great parties in the Middle West of that 
day, won legislatures and governors in 
several states of the Old Northwest, and 
enacted laws fixing maximum rates and 
restraining discriminations by the rail- 
roads. The untrained farmer of the ’70’s 
had no preparation for grappling with 
economic statistics or with legal problems. 
By the time our survey begins the crest 
of the Granger wave had just passed, and 
in many of the states the agitation turned 
to the currency question. But among 
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the fruits of the movement were the 
decisions of the Federal Supreme Court 
that the states had the right of railroad 
regulation. The denial that the railroad 
was a private enterprise and the decision 
that it was affected by a public interest 
was made in language more far-reaching 
than was sustained by later decisions; 
but it marked a turning point in the history 
of Federal as well as state legislation. 
The farmers of the West had started a 
movement that grew with the years. 

Every cycle of drought or hard times 
for the rural creditor classes brought 
forward new farmers’ movements. The 
Alliance, and similar organizations, with 
nominal national scope, but in reality 
a combination of the radical farmers of 
South and West, had their day. The 
Greenback party found its strongest 
Western support in those groups of 
counties which were most heavily mort- 
gaged and where interest on loans was 
highest. There was never in these fifty 
years a united Western movement. The 
interplay of inherited membership in 
the old political parties; the differing 
interests of the cereals, livestock, and 
mining areas among themselves; the 
responsiveness of Western leaders to 
promotion in their national party ranks 
and their consequent reluctance to affront 
the Eastern political leaders who exer- 
cised control—these and other factors 
made a more or less confused picture of 
- politics in the years around 1876. 

A platform was issued by the People’s 
party in 1892 at Omaha which painted 
a dismal picture of “a nation brought to 
the verge of moral, political, and material 
ruin.” To meet the “vast conspiracy 
against mankind” which the gold standard 
men were charged with organizing, the 
People’s party of Western farmers and 
miners proposed to join hands with East- 
ern labor on a program of free coinage, a 
circulating medium of fifty dollars per cap- 
ita, a graduated income tax, postal savings 
banks, government ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs, and telephones, restoration 
to national ownership of the railroad land 
grants beyond their actual need; and it 
recommended the Australian ballot, the 
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eight-hour labor law, the election of 
Senators by popular vote, one term for the 
President, and the initiative and refer- 
endum. 

It is worth while to recall this list of 
“visionary” planks, for many of them 
have since been written into the statute 
books by Congress. Like the weather, 
such political innovations took their way 
from West to East. Demands for initi- 
ative, referendum, recall, direct primaries, 
regulation of corporations, graduated in- 
come tax, attacks on the restraining power 
of the judiciary, and advocacy of woman’s 
suffrage, first won success in the legislation 
of Western states and then spread over the 
Union, and in some cases have now been 
embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Western Radicalism 
Invades the Nation 


In 1876, the power of the trans-Missis- 
sippi West in the Senate was less than a 
third of that body; now, by the promotion 
of Western territories into states, this 
West holds within four votes of half of the 
Senate, and the electoral college has like- 
wise reflected these changes. New York 
State with a population of ten and one 
third millions has only two Senators, while 
the northern zone of “ progressive’’ states 
westward from the Mississippi boundary 
of Minnesota and Iowa, with about the 
same population has twenty Senators, 
and it also found in the last quarter of a 
century a militant leader in the late 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. 

When Bryan in 1896 made his definition 
of the business man to include the farmer 
and the miner, and in the Democratic 
convention of that memorable year “de- 
fied’’ the East and issued a declaration 
of rural independence, he made himself 
the spokesman of a new Democratic party, 
based on an alliance of West and South. 
When Roosevelt in subsequent years, 
after an experience as frontier cattleman 
and “ Rough Rider,”’ made himself master 
of the Republican party and the prophet 
of a new dispensation and “square deal,” 
he spoke with the voice of the Great Plains 
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and the Mountains, and not simply as a 
New York politician. In party voting in 
the Presidential election of 1896 Bryan’s 
plurality in the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi was more than half a million. 
In 1924, Coolidge carried these states by 
a plurality over Davis of more than 
1,961,000; but the combined vote of La 
Follette, Progressive, and Davis, Demo- 
crat, in these states was greater than the 
vote secured by Coolidge. La Follette 
polled over two million votes in this 
trans-Mississippi West. His rural strength 
lay in the Old Northwest and the zone of 
Western states running from Wisconsin to 
the Pacific: more than one sixth of the 
voters of the Union followed the leader of 
Western radicalism into third-party revolt. 

The United States, as I have elsewhere 
urged, is in many ways a federation of 
sections, rather than of states. Politi- 
cally this is revealed clearly in Congres- 
sional votes, where party voting breaks 
down. In a vote in the House in 1877 
on the free coinage of silver only three 
Republicans and two Democrats voted 
“no” from all the states beyond the 
Mississippi; indeed, but seven votes in 
opposition were cast west of the Alle- 
ghanies. In the later ’80’s the East 
North Central division reflected its chang- 
ing interests by giving the majority of its 
votes against free silver. But it swung 
to the side of its sisters across the river 
when an attempt was made to repeal the 
Silver Purchase Act. 

From the West came the Insurgency 
that made it “enemy country” in Presi- 
dent Taft’s Administration and made 
possible the downfall of Speaker Cannon 
and the directing group of Eastern “elder 
Senators.” The Progressive party of 
Roosevelt found most of its strength here. 
Wilson’s election was made possible by 
the West. The farmers’ bloc of Western 
Republicans combined with the Demo- 
cratic South evolved from the Farm 
Bureau movement, growing from local 
units to state and then to national scope, 
and balking party administrative policies 
in the period of both Harding and Coo- 
lidge. The heart of this revolt of the 
Republican wing of agricultural states was 
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in the West, rebellious against Eastern 
control. 

In contrast with the Granger era, the 
Western farmers now have their educated 
leaders, their experts in the economics of 
the distribution of wealth, of marketing, 
of cost accounting, as well as of the science 
of production. The agricultural colleges, 
the experiment stations, the powerful 
Federal Department of Agriculture with 
an army of experts are active in the service 
of the farming interests. The farmer is 
becoming less “regular” in party ties. 

But the existence of many diverse 
regions in the West makes a political 
situation that limits its unity in construct- 
ive legislation. When the advocates of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way demand an outlet for their land- 
locked commerce, the Chicago region 
calls for a Great Lakes—Mississippi water- 
way and collides with Great Lakes ports 
in the matter of diverting the waters of 
these inland seas through the drainage 
canal. The Mountain states, with allies 
in the prairies and the plains, vote to 
prohibit the long- and short-haul dis- 
criminations of the railroads, which permit 
the manufacturing parts of the East 
North Central states to reach Far-Western 
markets in competition with the Panama 
Canal. The Mountain West, with its 
producers of wool, its mine owners (often 
Eastern capitalists, and powerful in the 
West), its beet-sugar raisers, and many 
other interests, is responsive to the 
protective tariff and to Eastern industry. 
The Pacific Coast has a maritime and 
commercial kinship with the Atlantic 
Coast; but the ports of the Pacific, each 
with its special hinterland, sharply engage 
in commercial rivalry. Los Angeles with 
irrigated America behind it, makes a har- 
bor where none was; Seattle starts to 
tunnel the Cascades to connect her 
“inland Empire” with Puget Sound; Port- 
land chafes at the Columbia bar; San 
Francisco from her Golden Gate challenges 
her rivals. The Wheat Belts are some- 
times at odds with the Corn Belt, and 
neither feels the grievances of the Western 
Belt so keenly as its own. It is a com- 
plex of sections and parties, this West, 
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and only under stress does it find a com- 
munity of policy. 

Culturally the West has kept pace with 
its economic growth and its political in- 
fluence. In general literacy, at the open- 
ing of the half-century, the West North 
Central states ranked well with New 
England; and Iowa and Wyoming had 
even better records. The worst was 
where the Mexican stock abounded. 
After half a century the West North 
Central section’s illiteracy is only half 
that of New England; the Pacific Coast 
reports a very low percentage; and the 
illiteracy of the Mountain states averaged 
not much greater than that of New Eng- 
land. Even the West South Central states 
made a better showing than their Eastern 
sisters in the Old South. Outside of New 
Orleans, the large cities of the West were 
but half as illiterate as those in the East. 

The West receives from taxes and inter- 
est on endowments for higher education 
an amount that indicates a noteworthy 
future in that section of the Union, 
even when we remember the private en- 
dowments in vast sums which have en- 
riched the capital of the universities of the 
East. Bringing education to the farming 
population (so often an ignorant peasantry 
in Europe) has been a noteworthy phase 
of Western life. In 1876, the Commis- 
sioner of Education reported only a few 
more than one hundred regular students 
in the land-grant colleges west of the 
Mississippi, with half as many professors 
and instructors. The day of short courses 
in agriculture, farmers’ institutes, and agri- 
cultural demonstration and extension had 
not come. Now these educational influ- 
ences have made a new rural civilization. 

Nearly one fourth of the nation’s total 
ef volumes in universities, colleges, and 
professional schools are now found in this 
new West. The Bancroft Library in 
Berkeley, the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary near Los Angeles, the Hoover 
Library of war material at Stanford, are 
among the most notable collections in 
America. Symphony orchestras and 
choral societies, art collections, and sci- 
entific centers of research have given 
convincing proof that the West is de- 
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veloping a culture of its own, and con- 
tributing to American civilization. 

The daring initiative and community 
spirit of the Pacific Coast cities, notably 
Los Angeles and Seattle, which were but 
small towns in 1870, in developing harbors 
and water fronts, in bringing mountain 
water supplies and power by long distance 
electric transmission, and of the Los 
Angeles suburbs in becoming the center 
of the moving picture production, are in- 
dications of the Western spirit in municipal 
life. San Francisco, too, has been among 
the leaders of the nation in preparation for 
Asiatic commerce by her developments 
around the Bay. The opening of the Alas- 
kan wilds furnished a new frontier and 
frontier spirit to the Pacific Northwest as 
well as to the nation, in these years. 

The spirit of adventure, of building to 
the measure of the opportunity, which 
the Western movement carried into the 
more spacious and varied provinces be- 
yond the Mississippi, has changed as the 
surges of migration have passed over these 
regions. It has been modified by the 
growing reliance om association instead 
of individual competition. Self-reliance 
is still stronger there than in the East; 
but there has also developed in those 
regions a “get-together” spirit, embodied 
in social and economic organizations, 
like chambers of commerce, farma bureaus, 
codéperative societies, Rotarians and Ki- 
wanians, which carry on with a directness 
and energy that belong to the Far West. 
There is a growing insistence on con- 
formity to community public opinion, 
compared with the days of the frontiers- 
men and the “self-made man.” 

But the West’s old initiative, its love of 
innovation, its old idealism and optimism, 
its old love of bigness, even its old boast- 
fulness, are still here. As yet it has not 
played the powerful part in the common 
life of the Union whigh it will come to play. 
This land of farm owners, this land trained 
in pioneer ideals, has a deep conservatism, 
at bottom, in spite of its social and 
political pioneering. It may yet make 
new contributions to America, by its 
union of democratic faith and innovation 
with a conservative subconsciousness. 





Seeing America With Jefterson’s Eyes 


An Article on Political Progress 


MARK SULLIVAN 


marking the changes that have taken 

place in America during the century 
and a half since the signing of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, than to imagine 
Thomas Jefferson, reincarnated in flesh 
and blood, surveying from his Monticello 
retreat the America of 1926, particularly 
as respects the fields of government, 
politics, and the relation of the individual 
to society. 

Imagine Jefferson making such a survey, 
and then writing one of those long, mellow 
letters which, in the reconciliation of 
unimpassioned old age, he used to send 
to his former political adversary, John 
Adams. Imagine him telling Adams just 
what physical changes had occurred: 
increased population, changes in the racial 
stock of that population and its habits 
of living and ways of thought, the teeming 
cities, the countryside gridironed with 
roads crowded with self-propelled vehicles 
racing along at breakneck speed, the 
silence of the night broken by the drone 
of vehicles of the air carrying Uncle Sam’s 
mail—then imagine Jefferson explaining 
what alterations he would feel obliged to 
make in his original philosophy of govern- 
ment in order to adjust it to the United 
States of 1926. 

It is safe to conclude that Jefferson 
would be very much surprised—almost 
dismayed—and hard pressed to make 
up his mind as to just how much he would 
be able to salvage from his political 
philosophy of 1776. A good many people, 
to be sure, don’t agree with what is here 
suggested. There have recently been 
published three extremely good books 
dealing with Jefferson’s life, which are 
so deservedly popular as to have caused 
a revival of interest in the Jeffersonian 
theory of government. Democratic party 
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officials are considering getting the pub- 
lishers to put these books out in inexpen- 
sive editions, as a means of helping to 
restore the Democratic party to power. 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland is being 
pushed for the Presidency on a group 
of policies which includes a return to 
Jefferson’s principle of the less govern- 
ment the better. 

But it may well be doubted whether a 
man as original as Jefferson would have 
as much confidence in the adaptability of 
his original 1776 theories to present 
conditions, as have some of his disciples. 
Jefferson, of all things, was resourceful, 
bold-thinking. He would devise some- 
thing new. He would seek for a political 
philosophy based on the new economic 
and physical conditions. He couldn’t 
help trying, letting his mind experiment 
with it, any more than a hen can resist 
brooding; but he wouldn’t try to press 
the America of 1926 into the mold of the 
Jeffersonian philosophy of 1776. 

It would be a disillusioning experience 
for Jefferson, this resurrection one hundred 
and fifty years after he wrote his great 
document. The letter he would write to 
Adams would be touched with more than 
a little sadness. At least the first letter 
would; after a week or two Jefferson would 
be cheerfully preoccupied with writing 
a revision of his philosophy in the light 
of experience and of the new needs. 

Jefferson, in his review of the past, 
might conveniently divide the one hundred 
and fifty years into two periods, of which 
the earlier would consist of the first 
hundred years, to 1876, and the later of 
the past fifty years. 

As to the former period, Jefferson would 
observe that most of the important 
changes that had occurred in government, 
most of the excitement in politics, most of 
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the—let us not call it “progress,” which 
is a much abused word, but rather “ mo- 
tion ’’—had had to do with a single subject, 
slavery. That was America’s great 
tragedy. (I almost wrote “is.” Perhaps 
it would be as well to make it “is.”) For 
the first hundred years of our history, 
all the political genius we possessed had to 
be occupied with one problem, slavery. 
It was not until that somber incubus was 
out of the way that America 
had the opportunity to show 
such political genius as it had; 
it was not until then that we 
were free to devote ourselves 
to the material development 
of the prodigally rich resources 
which fortune had given us. 
As regards everything except 
slavery, and because of the 
existence of slavery, America 


was, in a political sense, prac- 

tically comatose, sterile, for the first 
hundred years of its history. Even as 
respects material development, during 
the same period and for the same cause, we 
accomplished much less than we might 


otherwise have been able to. 

Worst of all, this American experiment 
in government was a pioneer experiment 
in democracy, and slavery—the presence 
of a large number of persons who couldn’t 
be treated as homogeneous, whom we 
couldn’t bring ourselves to treat demo- 
cratically—was for more than a hundred 
years an extraordinary impediment to 
democratic thinking and democratic prac- 
tice. 

The existence of slavery from 1776 
until 1861 was one American tragedy. 
The fact that we did not seem able to find 
any way of ending it, except through war, 
was an even greater tragedy. The 
American Civil War, the fact that an 
intelligent, modern people were able to 
start killing each other more readily than 
they were able to find any one of several 
other ways of ending slavery—that is one 
of the most depressing tragedies of all 
history. It is depressing both as a sight 
looked back upon, and also for the light it 
throws on human nature in its efforts to 
get along in masses. 
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Yet another tragedy is to be found in 
what followed the Civil War. If Jefferson 
had madea first journey back to his country 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, he would 
have found in his own South a condition 
that might readily have saddened him to 
silence, might have made him wonder if 
anything was worth while. Jefferson 
prized education; in the inscription he 

wrote for his own tombstone 
he included his founding of the 
University of Virginia, but omit- 
ted the fact that he had been 
President of the United States. 
In any one of several years 
after the Civil War, Jefferson 
would have found the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina in the 
hands of a board of trustees 
composed of Negroes and carpet- 
bag whites, and a faculty com- 
posed of unknown Northern whites and 
one Northern Negro, a Harvard graduate. 
The student body was then only 10 
per cent. white. In Jefferson’s own Vir- 
ginia, he would have found one of the 
two oldest seats of learning in the United 
States reduced to the faintest hold on life. 
Up to 1887 General Ewell used to go to 
William and Mary once every year, on a 
mellow September Virginia day; used to 
ring the college bell in the one building 
omitted by the devastation of Civil War, 
and used to enroll one student, as a means 
of keeping the charter alive. 

When one reflects on the amount of 
Fourth of July boasting and eagle-soaring 
that American orators did during the first 
hundred years of our history, one ought 
to feel a little ashamed. As respects the 
art of democratic government, practically 
the solitary detail of progress we made 
in the first hundred years was to get rid of 
the incubus that made the very mood of 
democracy impossible. 

In the last fifty years, since 1876, 
Jefferson would find, a good deal has 
happened. Innovations came with cu- 
mulative rapidity; but they arose less 
out of the inspiration of idealism than out 
of the necessity of adjustment to economic 
changes. The most definite step between 
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1876 and 1900 was in the direction of 
asserting democratic control over the 
aggregations of capital, the large units of 
business, that had been brought by in- 
vention. It was a double step, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the 
control of railroads, and the Sherman 
Act to control trusts. 


AA Quarter-Century’s 
Legislative Record 


Between 1900 and the present, a good 
many innovations came which Jefferson 
would study pretty closely. I have busied 
myself in making what attempts to beacom- 
prehensive summary of them. They are: 

The Direct Primary, beginning in 1900 
(accompanied in some states by the 
initiative, referendum, and recall), which 
gave the people increased control over the 
selection of their officials and greatly 
reduced the power of party machines. 

The “Insular Cases,” 1901. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in these 
eases made the adjustments whereby 
the American Government. was enabled 
to possess and to administer dependencies. 

Conservation, beginning with the Rec- 
lamation Act, in 1902. This reversed 
the government’s previous policy of ex- 
pediting the transfer of public lands into 
private ownership. An incident of the 
adoption of conservation was an extension 
of the power of the executive branch of 
the government by Roosevelt, who es- 
tablished the precedent that the President 
can do whatever he is not expressly for- 
bidden to do by the Constitution or by 
Federal laws. 

The “Lottery Case,” 1903. This de- 
cision of the Supreme Court opened the 
way for a Federal police power, later 
exercised in the Pure Food Act, the Meat 
Inspection Act, and several other im- 
portant “public welfare” laws. The 
power was limited subsequently by the 
decisions in the “Child Labor Cases.” 

The direct election of United States 
Senators, 1913. This reduced the status 
of the states and, like the direct primary, 
increased the control of the people over the 
selection of their representatives. 
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The graduated income tax, 1912. This 
was an extension of the power of the 
Federal Government over private prop- 
erty. 

Elevation of Organized Labor, illustrated 
by the Adamson eight-hour law, 1916. 

The draft as a mechanism for providing 
man-power for a war to be carried on 
abroad, 1917. This was an increase of 
the power exercised by the government 
over the individual. 

National prohibition, 1920. 

National woman suffrage, 1920. 

The limitation of naval armament by 
agreement with other nations at the 
Washington Conference, 1921. 

Extension of Federal control. When 
radio and aviation came in, the assumption 
of the Federal Government of the function 
of control was uncontested by the states. 
This constituted an advance in the 
regulatory power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Immigration restriction and selection, 
192t and 1924. The adoption of the 
principle of limiting the immigration from 
each country to a fixed ratio of the natives 
of that country already here, was the 
first American assertion of intention to 
control the composition of its human stock. 

I leave to each reader for himself the 
pleasure of trying to deduce a trend from 
this list of innovations that have come 
into American Government during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Some seem to go in one direction; some 
in precisely the opposite direction. 
Woman suffrage, the direct primary, and 
the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors seem to point toward a more demo- 
cratic participation of the individual in 
government. Prohibition points thewother 
way. ‘Testing them by another category, 
most of the innovations are in the di- 
rection of centralization of power in the 
Federal Government. 

Jefferson would be struck by the number 
of prohibitions in American life, the 
amount of regulation, the quantity of 
things forbidden. The sum of them is 
recalled to us every year or two by the 
annual compilations of the several thou- 
sands of new statutes written by the 
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aggregate of Congress and the forty-eight 
legislatures. Even those totals are short 
of telling the whole story, because many of 
the regulations that bother us most come 
from city councils, or are written by the 
heads of police forces or by subordinate 
officials, under the authority they have 
to write what are called administrative 
regulations. 

Jefferson would be troubled by all this. 
If he should seek the explanation he would 
find it, not in any perverse change that 
came over the spirit of a people who, in the 
beginning, prized liberty and fought for 
freedom. He would find the explanation, 
rather, in the world of physical facts. 
Indeed, Jefferson would get a dynamic 
and probably disagreeable jolt out of the 
extent to which he would find himself 
obliged to take account of physical facts. 
Physical phenomena, science, invention, 
machinery, had not got very far—even 
the steam engine had not been perfected— 
and had not much impressed themselves 
on the philosophers who were laying 
down principles of government in that 
year when Thomas Jefferson wrote the 


Declaration of Independence. 

Of the physical facts that Jefferson 
would be obliged to take into account, the 
first is one so simple that it is almost uni- 
versally ignored; namely, increase of pop- 


ulation. The immense _ increase_ in 
population in the United States, and the 
tendency of a large part of that population 
to crowd into large cities, accounts for a 
larger share of the quantity of law and 
regulation that have come to America than 
does any other one cause. 

Next to increase of population and in- 
creased density of that population, comes 
increased velocity of the unit of popu- 
lation. I should like to see some of those 
young men in the colleges who write 
theses, play with an experiment as to 
whether certain characteristics of or- 
ganized society can be reduced to axioms 
as definite as the axioms of physical sci- 
ence—for example: The quantity of regu- 
lation which the individual must endure 
bears a direct ratio to the density of pop- 
ulation multiplied by the velocity of each 
unit of population. 
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Suggestions for tentative proof will 
come to any fertile mind. In the country, 
in the rural districts of scattered popula- 
tion, there need be comparatively few 
prohibitions. But with cities, where men 
cannot help bumping their elbows into 
each other, comes the necessity of in- 
dividual consideration for the crowd. 


Our Traffic Code Larger Than 
All Jefferson’s Laws 


Before the automobile came, the ve- 
locity of the individual was a walk or a 
run, or a horse’s trot. The automobile 
brought potential speeds of sixty miles 
an hour, and frequently actual speeds of 
forty miles an hour. Before the auto- 
mobile there was scarcely any such thing 
as a traffic code. There was one rule: 
“Keep to the right,” and that was enough. 
That was all the traffic code there was in 
America twenty-five to fifty years ago, 
and it was not even known as a traffic 
code, nor was there such a thing as a 
traffic policeman. To-day, with the in- 
creased velocity of automobile locomotion, 
the traffic code alone, in a normal city, 
fills a larger book than would have con- 
tained all the laws.and all the regulations 
of all the governments, national, state, and 
municipal, that existed in the United 
States in the year Jefferson became 
President. 

I am not sure but what the most con- 
spicuous prohibition of all is directly re- 
lated to the coming of the automobile. 
Henry Ford says so: “When the auto- 
mobile came, booze had to go.” Before 
the automobile came, in the community 
where I was a youth, there was a con- 
dition typical of what was universal 
throughout the United States. In the 
village was a tavern, and in the tavern, 
of course, a bar. On Saturday nights it 
was the custom for the rural youth to 
hitch their horses to their buggies, drive 
to the village, tie their horses at the 
hitching posts (which were then the 
universal predecessors of the parking prob- 
lem), drift into the barroom, and spend 
the evening. At midnight the bartender 
would shoo them out. Each would find 
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his way to his respective equine predeces- 
sor of the automobile, unhitch the horse, 
get into the buggy, and, as often as not, 
wrap the lines around the whip socket 
and begin his night’s sleep. The horse, 
supplying whatever portion of the driver’s 
intellect had been left behind in the 
barroom, would carry him safely home. 
A good horse knew the rule of the road 
about turning to the right as well as did 
the driver, and that was about all the law 
observance that was needed to get the 
team home. The automobile does 
not permit that much latitude. 


Driving Past 
Five Saloons a Mile 


Less than twenty-five years ago, if a 
man should start to go the forty miles 
of streets and roads between the center of 
Washington, D. C., and the center of 
Baltimore, for example, he would pass 
some two or three hundred saloons. It 
is a reasonable query whether the most 
ardent resister of national prohibition, 
the most convinced Jeffersonian, would 
care to make that forty-mile journey to-day 
in an automobile under the old conditions 
of local alcoholic saturation. 

Thanks to our relative sparseness of 
population (or, to put it another way, 
thanks to our wealth of natural resources 
in proportion to population), America 
has never really had a major problem of 
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self-government, except slavery. When 
Jefferson wrote his theories of govern- 
ment, the people to whom he meant to 
adapt them did not have, or need, even 
a game law. It is when population 
becomes dense, outruns the country’s 
natural resources, that real political prob- 
lems arrive. That is at the bottom of 
Great Britain’s troubles, and of Italy’s 
turning to dictatorship. Considering the 
problems that European statesmen have 
for a long time been compelled to meet, 
one must admit that our statesmen have 
had little opportunity to become much 
more than amateurs. 

These thoughts about the possible in- 
adequacy of Jefferson’s theories to modern 
America are not new. Macaulay saw 
them. More accurately, he foresaw them 
before the changed conditions had become 
facts. Macaulay said that when America 
should come to have its Manchesters and 
Birminghams,  Jefferson’s philosophy 
would cease to be applicable. The one 
measurable success of American democ- 
racy in the last fifty years has been 
achieved by its willingness to get away 
from Jefferson, its initiative and courage 
in finding ways to adapt modern industry 
to democratic ideals of government, to 
get the material benefits of industry 
organized on a large scale, but at the 
same time to keep a good deal of the in- 
dividual liberty that was America’s early 
ideal. 
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HE opening of the great exposition 

at Philadelphia, when Alexander 

Graham Bell exhibited his telephone, 
marked the beginning of a new era in com- 
munication. But the year 1876 was re- 
markable for other events also. For at 
that time was founded the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, the first part of 
the famous Quaker legacy which brought 
Huxley across the sea for its baptismal day. 
Within the walls of that university there 
was to be established, in a dozen years or 
so, a medical school which was to start a 
new tradition in the world and send Wil- 
liam Osler off on the third lap of his glori- 
ous life. 

We can never think of that time without 
remembering that, a hundred years be- 
fore, Morgan, Shippen, and Rush had 
brought back to Philadelphia the medi- 
cine of the Greeks. They were born in 
Pennsylvania, but as young men they 
fared forth to Edinburgh and to Europe, 
and returning became the first heralds to 
the New World of the medical science of 
the Old. It is one of the great stories of 
human history, how Greek medicine came 
by argosy into the Gulf of Salerno a 
thousand years ago, and then how it 
spread to the universities—to Bologna, to 
Padua, to Leyden, and to Edinburgh, and 
from there across the Atlantic to Philadel- 
phia. 

The year 1876, then, marks the Public 
Health Age. For in 1875 the British 
Parliament had passed an act which 
proved to be the mother of sanitary legis- 
lation throughout the world. Although it 
did not become a law until the Tories had 
returned to power, nevertheless full credit 
for the real work on its fundamental pro- 
visions must be given to Gladstone’s first 
Ministry, that wonderful time of new hope 


in religious liberty, in educational oppor- 
tunity, and in civil freedom. It was com- 
prehensive, pregnant, and had been long 
foretold. It dealt with environment as 
well as with disease; it gave sanitation an 
invaluable local setting; and it furnished 
an example in England and abroad. Even 
that very year the German Government 
established an Imperial Board of Health, 
and at Brussels there gathered an inter- 
national congress on hygiene. Meanwhile, 
something much more interesting was 
happening elsewhere. 

Down in Wollstein there was a young 
German doctor named Robert Koch acting 
as district physician. After the day’s 
work was done he shut himself in his little 
room with his microscope, and there he 
worked at the great problems of disease 
which were then puzzling all the laborator- 
ies of Europe—fermentation, spontaneous 
generation, the bacteria of bees and of 
wine, and the diseases of silkworms. 

By 1876 he had worked out the life his- 
tory of the anthrax bacillus, grown it in ar- 
tificial culture, carried it through successive 
generations, and proved it by inoculation 
to be the cause of the disease. It was in 
the next few months that he invented the 
staining methods by which different bac- 
teria could be identified, and isolated half 
a dozen organisms associated with surgical 
infection. For this he was appointed to 
the Imperial Health Department and be- 
gan the brilliant career of thirty years as 
one of the foremost discoverers of his time. 

So much for 1876. But that year was 
important also as marking the great divide. 
The two most far-reaching medical dis- 
coveries of the previous hundred years 
had been Jennerian vaccination for small- 
pox, which introduced the whole vast ques- 
tion of immunity, and the discovery of 
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anesthesia by Sir Humphrey Davy, the 
English chemist, Dr. Morton of Massachu- 
setts, and Sir James Young Simpson of 
Edinburgh, which opened the door to 
careful and constructive surgery. The 
fifty years which followed 1876 brought 


THE ADVANCE OF MEDICINE SINCE 1876 


with them the most astounding advance 
in medicine as well as in many other 
fields of human interest and activity, of 
which any half-century has record, and I 
shall mention developments in five aspects 
of modern medicine to illustrate the fact. 


I. The @ause of Infective Disease 


The first, and in some ways the most 
important, of the great discoveries of our 
own day has been that which has unveiled 
the cause of infective disease. Away 
back in the sixteenth century old Jerome 
Fracaster of Verona conceived the idea 
that infection was due to “seeds” or germs 
sown in the body of man. Slowly this 
opinion grew until with primitive micro- 
scopes men began to see, or thought they 
saw, living cells or parasites associated 
with certain diseases, such as consumption 
and plague. But all was conjecture until 
Louis Pasteur began to transform sus- 
picion into knowledge. 

It came about in this way. One 
summer’s day in 1856 a local manufacturer 
of beet-root alcohol walked into the little 
laboratory of the new professor at Lille 
to consult him about some technical 
difficulties which had arisen at his factory. 
He had heard of Pasteur’s ingenuity and 
resource from his son, who was a student 
in the laboratory. So Pasteur went to 
the distillery, obtained the beet-root juice, 
and returning to his laboratory began 
those studies into the cause of fermenta- 
tion which were to revolutionize chemis- 
try. He established two things, namely, 
that fermentation was due not primarily 
to a chemical change but to a living or- 
ganism, and, moreover, an organism not 
spontaneously generated. 

From that initial step much followed. 
Out of it came the proof that germs were 
also the cause of putrefaction and disease. 
Pasteur’s vision and technique and Koch’s 
solid culture media and staining methods 
of identification, opened a new chapter 
in the book of pathology. From 1874 
onward there followed an amazing series 
of discoveries which have made famous 
the times in which we live. The bacillus 


of leprosy (Hansen), the gonococcus 
(Neisser), the typhoid bacillus (Eberth- 
Gaffky), the bacilli of tubercle (Koch), 
of diphtheria (Klebs-Léffler), of cholera 
(Koch), of tetanus (Nicolaier)—they were 
all discovered in ten years, and their dis- 
covery changed the outlook of medicine. 
Alongside the finding of disease-causing 
bacteria came new light on the discase- 
producing parasites—the worms, the en- 
tozoa—the ringworm being the vanguard, 
and the protozoa of malaria and sleeping 
sickness the rearguard. ‘The mosquito, 
the rat flea, the house-fly, the tsetse fly, 
and even the louse, have all been incrimi- 
nated in turn, all put in the dock, all 
labeled as liable to be the enemies of man. 
Within fifty years we have leaped at one 
bound into a new knowledge and orienta- 
tion of the causes and channels of infective 
disease. 

Consider what this means. Tuberculo- 
sis, one of the scourges of the world, 
seemed to our fathers to be hereditary, a 
fate; typhoid seemed a necessary evil of 
town life and of the soldiers’ camp; putre- 
faction was assumed to be inevitable with 
the mere lapse of time; the suppuration of 
wounds was so inseparable from hospital 
treatment as to be called “hospital fever,” 
as typhus was called “jail fever’; cholera 
was a periodical pestilence which must in- 
vade the world from its home in the Far 
East; tetanus was the terror of the soil; 
malaria and sleeping sickness seemed the 
ordained lot of the white man in the 
tropics. But now, in a very few years, 
they all yield the secret of the ages—and 
we find that we can almost say, no germ, 
no tubercle; no mosquitoes, no malaria; 
no rats, no plague. 

Following the discovery of the causal 
bacteria came their toxins. These in their 
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turn called forth in the living body the 
antitoxins, which, with the attenuated 
viruses, provided us with an armory of 
new therapeutic agents, therapeutic 
serums, and vaccines. 

"Nor was this the only effect, for the 
new idea of infection gave meaning and 
significance to the century-old methods of 
public health administration. Pure air 
and water, effective sewerage, removal of 
refuse, control of food, reduction of over- 
crowding, segregation of the infected, 
which were the principal items in the grand 
inventory of the Royal Sanitary Commis- 
sion of 1869, now became not less but more 
important. They acquired meaning and 


purpose; and their application became 
on both sides of the Atlantic one of the 
principal objects of enlightened statecraft. 
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The result has been that, all through the 
western world, there has come about the 
prolongation and betterment of human life. 

In some ways still more wonderful has 
been the application of this new knowledge 
to “the control of the tropics.” It is true 
that we are yet a long way off complete 
control, and the tropics may still be the 
grave of the white man. But irrigation 
is abolishing famine; quinine, the attack 
on the mosquito, the screening of the 
individual, and general sanitation are 
reducing malaria; General Gorgas demon- 
strated how to control yellow fever in 
Havana and the Isthmus of Panama; sleep- 
ing sickness has been suppressed in certain 
areas of Equatorial Africa. These are some 
of the triumphs of the first medical ad- 
vances which immediately followed 1876, 


LT, The X-ray and Artifical Light 


Pasteur is one of the shining examples 
of the non-medical men who have aided 
and advanced medicine. Aristotle was 
perhaps the first, and Roger Bacon not a 
bad second. And Descartes and Galileo 
and Leonardo da Vinci and Sir Isaac New- 
ton are other brilliant examples. In the 
eighteenth century a group of physicists 
separated the constituent parts of the at- 
mosphere and thus elucidated the process 
of respiration, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were others. 

In 1869, there qualified from Zurich 
University a young doctor of physics who 
was born in the Rhineland in 1845. He 
became a professor first at Wurzburg and 
then at Munich, and he died only the 
other day at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 
One day in the early ’90’s Professor Wil- 
liam R6éntgen was working in his labora- 
tory at Wurzburg, passing electricity 
through the vacuum tube invented by 
Sir William Crookes. The tube was en- 
closed in an opaque case, but Réntgen 
observed that certain radiations from the 
tube passed through the case and caused a 
fluorescent effect on objects outside. This 
ray he called X-ray, and after a year’s 
experimentation he announced its dis- 
covery. In 1896, the first X-ray photo- 


graph or “skiagram” occupied twenty 
minutes, but now such a picture is ob- 
tained in a hundredth of a second. 

The application of the X-ray in medicine 
has led to remarkable progress. “The 
gifts of radiology to medicine and surgery 
have been most lavishly bestowed,” Sir 
Berkeley Moynihan, vice-president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
said lasttyear. “When we consider that 
this science is a newcomer into the fields of 
diagnosis, of therapy, and of research, the 
results obtained in so short a time are 
surely matters for which humanity at large 
may feel profoundly thankful.” By X-ray 
we can detect the position of a swallowed 
coin, of a stone in the kidney, of a bul- 
let in the limb; we can make manifest 
the degree and extension of disease in an 
organ and decay in a tooth, or the journey 
of a bismuth meal along the alimentary 
canal, or the existence of a tumor in the 
brain or the stomach. Thus, we can fulfill 
Wellington’s condition of supreme general- 
ship, namely, to see what the enemy is 
doing on the other side the hill. As a re- 
sult, the whole task of diagnosis has been 
illumined. The applications in all parts of 
the body are manifold. 


But more than this is now possible. For 
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X-rays have been found of value in the 
treatment of a large number of diseased 
conditions, including various skin dis- 
eases (such as ringworm), superficial and 
deep-seated malignant growths, and cer- 
tain disorders of the spleen, thyroid and 
lymphatic glands; and it is of inestimable 
value in research into disease. Again, it 
is now used in the medical schools by the 
teachers to demonstrate anatomy, phys- 
iology, and pathology. Only the other 
day I witnessed an anatomy class wholly 
restricted to an X-ray demonstration of 
the normal growth of bone and of the 
action of the joints. The grave limita- 
tions of teaching anatomy only upon 
the dead body are thus removed, for 
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here is the complete demonstration of 
the internal anatomy of the living body. 
And X-ray is but an illustration of radio- 
activity. 

There has been a bold return to the 
confidence of the Greeks in the therapeutic 
power of direct sunlight. Rollier has 
demonstrated afresh its value at Leysin, 
on the Alps above the Rhone valley. 
Finsen light, arc lamps, and radium itself 
have also been brought into the healing art. 
Without hesitation I name the discovery 
and application of the X-ray, and the 
wonderful application of artificial light to 
the elucidation and treatment of disease, 
as one of the five great discoveries in medi- 
cine in the last two generations. 


ITI. Dangerous Trades and Industrial Welfare 


' Lecky said that “the sanitary neglect, 
the demoralization, the sordid poverty, 
the acute and agonizing want prevailing 
among great sections of the population of 
our manufacturing towns during the fifty 
or sixty years that followed the inventions 
of Arkwright and Crompton [c. 1770] can 


hardly be exaggerated.” That was the 
time we call the Industrial Revolution. 
Men, women, and children left the 
countryside. for the towns and deserted 
agriculture for the mills, and Britain be- 
came for a season the factory of the world. 
It was the medical surveys of Greenhow 
and others which revealed, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, what this meant 
in terms of disease and mortality. It 
was then proved—what has since been 
abundantly confirmed both in America 
and in Britain—that the sanitary and 
health conditions of the laboring popula- 
tion were changed for the worse by the 
Industrial Revolution. Some of these 
conditions were associated with poverty 
and town life, others were directly caused 
by the materials or methods of industrial 
work. Accidents loom large in the case; 
certain trades are “dangerous’”—such 
as the lead, arsenic, phosphorus, mer- 
cury, and “dust” trades—and long hours, 
strain, and unsanitary factories play their 
part in causing a world of trouble. 


By 1876 a number of Acts of Parliament 
had passed which were the successors of 
that first far-off factory law which began 
it all in 1802, and which went by the im- 
pressive and significant name of “The 
Health and Morals of Apprentices Act.” 
A Consolidating Act passed Parliament in 
1878 which dealt with all industries and 
trades, and this was followed by the 
famous Acts of 1895 and 1901. 

We must not forget that these laws 
had been inspired partly by the growth of 
medical knowledge and the development of 
a “sanitary conscience” in the public 
mind, and partly by the pioneering efforts 
of many voluntary workers and wise em- 
ployers. The principles which had beer 
proved sound in measures for the public 
health were now applied and adapted to 
the workshop and the factory. Many 
larger employers rebuilt their factories in 
the country, even in “garden cities.” 
They housed their employees in model 
villages like Bournville and Port Sunlight. 
They provided medical and dental super- 
vision, and the facilities and amenities 
of recreation. In fact, they followed— 
though with more practical good sense and 
understanding than was displayed by him 
—the ideals set up by Robert Owen at 
New Lanark, Scotland, a century and a 
quarter ago, and at New Harmony near 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a generation 
later. But we must not forget that it was 
Dr. Thomas Percival, physician and social 
reformer, of Manchester, who inspired 
Owen. 

The vast wave of development of indus- 
trial welfare came, however, during and 
after the European War, 1914-18. It 
occurred in this way. Many of the ordin- 
ary workers had gone to the wars, yet 
munitions had to be produced in excep- 
tional quantity and with exceptional 
speed. How to get maximum production 
was the puzzle to be solved. There was 
only one answer—by sobriety, by the right 
direction of energy, and by immense indus- 
try. Business, as Henry Ford has so well 
urged, became, what it should always be, 
service. But it was quickly discovered 
that only by obedience to physiological law 
could maximum output be secured. Hence 
there came to be a new program of the 
conditions of labor, and it was laid down 
by the doctors. Here it is: 

First, hours of labor and conditions of 
employment must not be such as to create 
exceptional and disabling fatigue in the 
worker. 

Second, accidents, the danger of certain 
trades, and poisoning must be strictly 
prevented. 

Third, consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages must be.restricted. 

Fourth, the industrial employment of 
women must be carefully supervised. 

Fifth, the factory must be effectually 
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lighted, heated, ventilated, and made sami- 
tary. 

Sixth, the wholesome and _ sufficient 
feeding of the factory workers must be 
provided for, in canteens or otherwise. 

Seventh, regard must be had for the 
personal health and welfare of the workers, 
€. g., Sanitary accommodation, lavatories, 
drinking water, shop seats, cloak rooms, 
working clothes, medical, surgical, and 
dental clinics, labor-saving devices, and 
means of recreation. 

Eighth, labor must have inspiring incen- 
tive, adequate reward, and reasonable se- 
curity. It must becodperative and service- 
able, and the round peg must be put in the 
round hole. In other words, recruits must 
be selected and trained for their jobs. 

These are the eight irreducible minima. 
They were applied in the great munition 
works of Britain and America, they did 
much to win the war, and they have since 
been accepted in principle all through the 
world. They are physiological in essence, 
and economic in practice. They constitute 
one of the greatest contributions that 
medicine has made in the last half-century. 

There is one very strange and interest- 
ing thing about our new ideas of industry. 
We began to change them for medical 
reasons, but we have learned from them 
two impressive utilitarian truths: that 
round pegs must not be put into square 
holes, and that no treatment of disease is 
complete unless it comprehends “oc- 
cupational therapy.” 


ITF. Nervous Regulation and Internal Secretion 


Anglo-Saxon medicine has been strong 
in physiology since the demonstration of 
the circulation of the blood by William 


Harvey. He announced his discovery to 
the College of Physicians in 1616, the year 
of Shakespeare’s death, though his book 
did not appear until 1628. Many labor- 
ers in many fields were inspired by his 
work and still more by his experimental 
method. More than twenty years ago 
Sir Michael Foster told the splendid story 
of modern physiology to the Cooper Medi- 
cal College in San Francisco, and his lec- 


tures have since that day become a classic. 
He explained what he called “Harvey’s 
threefold method’’—first, exact observa- 
tion of the anatomical structure; second, 
the interpretation of the purpose and 
function of such structure; third, experi- 
mental research which should establish 
the' validity of the interpretation. De- 
scribe the machinery of the body, find its 
function, prove by experiment that the 
function is what you believe it to be—that 
is the threefold method. 

After Marvey the philosophers had a 
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turn, particularly in physics and chemis- 
try; and in the eighteenth century they 
were followed by a group of British physi- 
cists, Black, Priestly, Cavendish, and 
Rutherford, aided by the Frenchman La- 
voisier, who lost his life by the guillotine 
in the French Revolution, and these men 
made possible the new knowledge of 
respiration. In the last fifty years there 
has been steady progress in the whole field 
of physiology, and this has had, and is 
having, every year, a significant effect on 
medical practice. The modern compre- 
hension of heart disease represents some- 
thing of a revolution in a life-time; the 
understanding both of the alimentary 
canal and of the respiratory system has 
likewise undergone profound change. 

It was in 1876 that we were first able 
to measure the arterial blood pressure, 
and it seems only the other day that Sir 
James Mackenzie, the practitioner who 
became explorer, taught us to transfer our 
sympathies from the patient’s heart- 
valves to his heart muscle and from his 
physical signs to his symptoms and sensa- 
tions. The X-ray visualizer and the ab- 


dominal surgeon have taught us new 
things about the alimentary tract, and an 
ever-advancing civilization with its luxuri- 
ous and overburdened dietaries has differ- 
entiated us, unhappily, from the Indian 


hill tribes. ‘Man has become,” says Sir 
Arthur Keith, ‘“‘a hot-house animal,” 
and in no respect more so than in regard 
to his alimentary canal. Complexity and 
excess of diet, and too much sugar and 
meat and too few vitamines, are playing 
havoc with us. 

But perhaps, most of all, the new 
physiology has concerned the brain and 
nervous system and the part played by in- 
ternal secretion. Long ago it was noticed 
that disease of the left side of the brain 
left a man speechless. He could think and 
understand, but he could not express 
thought in the spoken word. This mys- 
tery engaged a number of investigators 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At that time the brain was, like Central 
Africa, unmapped. Now both have been 
charted. Localization of function by the 
physiologist has indicated to the surgeon 
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the exact site of the trouble by disease, 
tumor, or injury. 

But, more than that, the idea of the 
prolongation or duplication of the brain 
in the form of spinal cord, nerves, and 
sympathetic system has introduced a 
more comprehensive view of what is 
called “nervous regulation.” As the 
treasury department of a government or a 
business concern must of necessity be the 
ultimate controller of operations which 
depend on expenditure, so we now know 
that the brain and cord are the supreme 
regulating agency of all the “expenditure”’ 
functions of the body. The body has to 
produce energy—the heart must do its 


“muscular work, the stomach must prepare 


the food for digestion and absorption, the 
kidneys must excrete, and the lungs must 
respire. There must, therefore, be a 
generating and a regulating station, not 
local only but also generalized through the 
body. Such is the nervous system. But 
it is only by the work of Fritsch, Hitzig, 
and Goltz in Germany, and the labors of 
a band of English physiologists—Waller, 
Hughlings Jackson, Ferrier, Horsley, Scha- 
fer, and Sherrington—that, during the 
last fifty years, the brain has been dif- 
ferentiated, the principle of nervous 
regulation demonstrated, the sovereignty 
of function in the body confirmed, and a 
door opened into the wide, unknown world 
of psychological medicine. 

All this exerted an enormous effect 
on medicine, both in its scientific and in its 
practical aspects. To use a modern term, 
it taught us to recognize the “integration”’ 
of the body, its unity and solidarity. 
And this has been still more clearly demon- 
strated by the recent discoveries respect- 
ing internal secretion. The age-long mys- 
tery of certain glands in the body has been 
explored, and it has been found that they 
secrete chemical substances, called “hor- 
mones,”’ which enter the blood stream and 
exert remote and far-reaching influences, 
of a still more integrative nature. Every- 
body knows that in Derbyshire, in Switzer- 
land, and among the Great Lakes of North 
America, enlargement of the thyroid or 
goitre has a tendency to occur. If the 
gland be completely removed metabolism 
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is interfered with and disease results; if 
iodine be given the goitre disappears and 
normal metabolism is resumed. In fact, 
the thyroid secretes infinitesimal amounts 
of an iodine derivative, tryptophane; and, 
without this hormone, health of the 
body is impossible. 

Many glands, and indeed collections of 
cells which are not glands, thus pour into 
the blood their specific secretion, the 
harmony of which gives health and their 
disharmony disease. It sounds like a fairy 
tale, but there it is—the body of man, his 
sex, size, color, even his capacity and 
character, are dependent in part upon 
these hormones. The thyroid, the para- 
thyroids, the adrenal gland, the pancreas, 
the pituitary body in the brain, the ovary, 
the testis, and other glands all play their 
part in producing specific hormones which, 
circulating in the blood, support metabol- 
ism, integrate the chemical processes of 
the body, and make us the people we are. 

All this is new knowledge, unknown to 
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In nothing has the last half-century 
been more distinguished than in the ad- 
vance of preventive medicine. Of course, 
we can see at once that the discovery of the 
causes of infective disease, of the X-ray, 
of industrial disease and its control, and 
of physiological knowledge, must in itself 
make the supreme advance possible. 
For that is what preventive medicine is. 
“The prevention of disease,” says Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, “is, of course, the 
true ideal of medicine.” 

Toward that ideal the last fifty years 
have made greater progress than any other 
half-century since the world began. The 
eighteenth century expended much of its 
energy, and nearly all of its patience, in 
its courageous attempts to control disease 
by inoculation. It was feeling in its very 
bones that there must be some highway t° 
immunity. Edward Jenner, the genial 
and homely country practitioner down in 
Gloucestershire, friend of John Hunter, 
crowned its efforts by proving the validity 
of vaccination for smallpox. His work 
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our fathers. That it is knowledge which 
can be applied to the betterment of man’s 
estate is also certain. Listen to these 
words from Professor Starling’s address 
to the College of Physicians in 1923. He 
called it “The Wisdom of the Body,” 
and here he is speaking of the therapeutics 
of the hormones. 


The conversion of a stunted, pot-bellied, 
slavering cretin into a pretty, attractive child 
by the administration of thyroid, and the 
restoration of normal health and personality 
to a sufferer from Graves’ disease by the 
removal of the excess of thyroid gland, must 
always impress us as miraculous. In the same 
way we may cure or control for the time being 
diabetes insipidus by the injection of the 
watery extract of the posterior lobe of the 
pituitary body. The latest achievement in 
this direction is the preparation, by Banting 
and Best of Canada, of the active principle 
normally formed in the islets of the pancreas, 
and the proof that the diabetic condition in its 
severest forms can be relieved by its subcu- 
taneous administration. 


The Progress of Preventive Medicine 


was epoch-making in the true sense. It 
conquered the ubiquitous pestilence of that 
day, and it initiated what became a grand 
procession of vaccines, each in turn emerg- 
ing as soon as a virus was isolated. This 
was the effect of Pasteur’s labors. 

How much has sprung from the genius 
and industry of that poor, reverent, 
simple-hearted, great-minded, patriotic 
Frenchman! It was in 1880 that he 
found his way to the principles of vaccine 
production. Now, through the auxiliary 
work of Sir Almroth Wright and a host 
of others, we have entered into the king- 
dom of Jenner and Pasteur, and put into 
practice their thoughts. Antitoxin is the 
answer in diphtheria and anti-tetanin in 
tetanus; in typhoid, in cholera, in scarlet 
fever, in boils, in asthma, and in a score of 
other maladies the answer is in specific or 
autogenous vaccines. ‘The physician of 
the future will be an immunizator.” 

Yet this is not all. Joséph Lister was 
professor of clinical surgery in Edinburgh 
in 1874, and in February of that year he 
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wrote to Pasteur to thank him for demon- 
strating the truth of the germ theory of 
putrefaction, “the principle upon which 
alone the antiseptic system can be carried 
out.” First in Glasgow, then in Edin- 
burgh, afterward in London, Lister in- 
troduced and perfected his antiseptic 
practice. It revolutionized surgery, by 
preventing sepsis and by making possible 
operations never dreamed of before. The 
cruel days of pain and mortification in re- 
lation to surgery were dead and done with 
—anesthesia and asepsis together carried 
all before them, and Pasteur and Lister 
each became the lord of his event. The 
one had emerged from Dole, from “the 
very humble house where my father and 
mother lived such a hard life’; the other 
from the cultured seclusion of an English 
Quaker home. Industry, insight, and 
integrity had placed them both among the 
immortals. 

Preventive medicine, thus founded, is 
not a “stunt,” hither or thither or no- 
where. It is the exact answer of science 
to the causes and predispositions of dis- 
ease. It is the wisely ordered application 
of the discoveries of medicine to the re- 
demption of man. An improved environ- 
ment is necessary—housing, drainage, 
sewerage. Sanitary laws and regulations 
are necessary, that a community may be 
organized in its own protection. Obedi- 
ence to the principles of personal hygiene 
and nutrition is necessary, that each man 
may live at the top of his physique and 
capacity. 

Yet with all these, there is still one thing 
needful. The responsibility in curative 
medicine must rest mainly with the skilled 
doctor or nurse, the responsibility in pre- 
ventive medicine lies with the people 
themselves. For its secret is not a drug 
nor yet a vaccine, but a way of life—a 
clean, occupied, well-informed, healthy 
life, a practice rather than a profession. 
Only an educated people, said Goethe in 
the constructive age of Germany, can be 
an effective people. So it is here; and that 
is why the public health services of our 
own day, both in America and in Great 
Britain, represent not environment only, 
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though that must be the basis, but also the 
care of maternity, of the infant, the school 
child, the adolescent, the industrial 
worker, the aged; that is why health in- 
surance in some form or other is essential: 
that is why the most urgent problem before 
us is the education of the public in hy- 
giene. 

Mighty have been the victories of this last 
lap in the long journey from Hippocrates 
and the spacious days of the fifth century 
before Christ in the sunny islands of the 
7Egean. To-day they are yours. Life is 
longer for mankind now; death has 
been, though not defeated, at least post- 
poned; plague and pestilence have been 
stayed; human capacity has been enlarged 
and its opportunity extended. We are the 
heirs of the ages, and to us have come the 
fruits of other men’s labors. Shall we 
idly eat, drink, and be merry before we 
die, or shall we accept our legacy and by 
high endeavor and honest service trans- 
mute it into a further extension of the 
frontiers of life? 

Though the death rate cannot be indef- 
initely reduced, much remains to be done, 
even in the most enlightened civilizations; 
still more among the backward races of 
mankind. The sickle of death comes yet 
too early; pandemics continue to be fate- 
ful, and influenza, rheumatism, and cancer 
are unconquered; there is an alpine mass 
of suffering, invalidity, and disablement 
which is preventable; the capacity and 
well-being of the human species falls far 
short of its potentiality; we walk haltingly 
in the dark, when we ought to be marching 
forward in the light of new truth. Those 
are the five fields of the future, all of them 
white unto harvest. That is the weed. 
It was George Meredith who said that 
“life is but a little holding, lent to do a 
mighty labor’; and it was Rupert Brooke 
who wrote “my occupation is being in 
love with the universe.”” That is the two- 
fold answer. Work, the master word is 
work, as Sir William Osler used to say. 
He too, like Pasteur, had the vision which 
saw that for all true achievement in science 
we must observe Nature and keep close by 
her side. 
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A Pictorial History of America 
AA Graphic Record in Fifteen Volumes 


FRENCH 


, \HE Yale University Press has just 
issued the first two volumes of a 
pictorial history of the United 

States.* Thirteen more volumes will fol- 

low, three of these at once, five more in the 

fall, and the last five about a year hence. 

The intention of these books is, in effect, 

to create a museum of pictures 

illustrating every period and 

every aspect of American 

life, from pre-Colum- 

bian days to the pres- 

ent. Each volume 
covers one phase of 
that life, as the his- 
tory of our com- 
merce in one, the 
history of our wars 
in two others, the 
history of our archi- 
tecture in a fourth, 
andsoon. The pic- 
tures in each book 
are so selected that, 

by arranging them 

in proper sequence, 

and supplying each 

with a suitable caption, they make a 

chronological history. The unique interest 

of such a history becomes apparent at a 

thought. No written record can compete 

with a picture, for detailed accuracy. 
Mark Twain once wrote that the bit- 
terest disillusion of his childhood came 
when he first saw a United States Senator 
and discovered that he was not twenty- 
five feet high. A good deal of our his- 
torical information is equally distorted, 
and for the same reason. We learn most 
that we know of history in our youth, 
when the imagination is most active; and 


*“The Pageant of America.” Edited by Ralph 
Henry Gabriel. Independence Edition. Yale 
University Press. 15 vols. 


COLUMBUS 
As reproduced in “The Pageant of America” 
from De Bry, “Grands Voyages,” Part V, 
Frankfort, 1595. 
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our ideas of historical characters and events 
are therefore likely to be formed into odd 
shapes by the effect of a lively fancy at 
work upon a small amount of fact. Most 
people have a “visual”? mind—that is, a 
mind that translates what is read into 
mental pictures—and unless the reader 
possesses an extraordinary 
amount of accurate pre- 
liminary visual informa- 
tion, he is almost cer- 
tain to get incorrect 
mental pictures from 
what he reads. 
Accurate pictures 
of historical events 
are, therefore, of in- 
estimable value! if 
the reader wishes 
to have any but a 
fanciful impression 
of the physical facts 
of the past. The 
importance of such 
books in the educa- 
tion of the young is 
very great. 
Language, on the other hand, expresses 
ideas, where pictures express little more 
than bald fact. What the fact means can- 
not be told in pictures. In these books 
therefore, it has been necessary to provide 
titles for the pictures that are so complete 
as to amount, in all, to a considerable 
treatise on the subjects considered. The 
picture method here clearly reveals a 
serious limitation—it ties the historian 
down to those ideas that are related to 
such facts as are capable of pictorial 
representation. Since the pictures mean 
almost nothing until the text explains 
their meaning, these books are really, 
after all, only an extremely brief history 
of the United States, with an unprecedent- 
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A LETTER ABOUT MANHATTAN ISLAND 


Peter Schagen of Amsterdam wrote a letter to the States 
General of the Netherlands at the Hague on November 5, 1626, 
just 300 years ago, in which he said: 

“High Mighty Sirs: Here arrived yesterday the ship The 
Arms of Amsterdam, which sailed from New Netherland out of 
the Mauritius [Hudson] River on September 23; they report 
that our people there are of good courage and live peaceably 

they have bought the island Manhattes from the wild 

men for the value of sixty guilders [$24] the cargo of 

the aforesaid ship is 7,246 beaver skins, 178} otter skins, 48 

mink skins, 36 wildcat skins, 33 minks, 34 rat skins. Many 

logs of oak and nutwood. Herewith be ye High Mighty Sirs 
commended to the Almighty’s grace.” 











viewed in these volumes, this 
new material gives to the fa- 
miliar tale of our history a 
freshness, a reality, and an en- 
riched meaning not possible 
hitherto. 

The volumes now published 
are Numbers One and Three, 
being “ Adventurers in the Wil- 
derness”’ and “Toilers of Land 
and Sea,” respectively. The 
first deals with the periods of 
discovery, exploration, and con- 
quest. The book opens with an 
exposition of the life of the 
American Indians as it existed 
when Europeans first came into 
contact with them. Here are 
reproductions of the drawings of 
Indian types made by John 
White in Virginia about the year 
1585. Selected illustrations 
from Theodore de Bry’s “Grands 
Voyages,’ first published in 
1591, and from other accounts, 
show Indian stockaded villages 
and their methods of agriculture 
and their hand-crafts as then 
practiced. Dozens of other rare 
contemporaneous prints are re- 
produced, to re-create the facts 
of the life of the Indians of the 
forest and the different life of 
the Indians of the plain. 

Following this chapter de- 
voted to the aborigines, the his- 
tory takes up the discovery of 
America, beginning with the 
Viking adventurers, with illus- 
trations of an actual ship of 
the kind they sailed, dug up 


edly rich and accurate supply of illustra- 
tions. 

The foregoing is not meant to belittle 
the undertaking. Quite the contrary, it 
is high praise. The defect of earlier his- 
tories has been that they did not provide 
nearly enough physical facts, in the form 
of pictures, to enable the reader to create 
an accurate mental picture of the past. 
Never before has the rich mine of pictorial 
record of our American life been tapped 
to bring forth a tithe of its treasures. As 


from a bed of potter’s clay at Oseberg, 
Norway. The story then shifts to South- 
ern Europe, where the contacts with the 
Orient, established through the Crusades, 
the travels of Marco Polo, and the cara- 
vans, led to the dream of Columbus, of a 
westward passage to the East. Chapters 
are devoted to the early Portuguese navi- 
gators, Christopher Columbus, the Span- 
ish conquests, the English settlements, 
and the French influence. That there 
are 751 illustrations in this book of 343 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY THRESHING DEVICE 
Reproduced in “The Pageant of America” from “The Growth of Industrial Art,” Washington, 1892. 


pages will give some idea of the richness 
of the pictorial scheme. Only a direct, 


study of the book can convey the sense 
of its interest, or of the enormous labor of 
gathering the pic- 


tures, attesting their 
authenticity, and ar- 
ranging them into the 
logical sequence that 
makes each a part of 


before, than in these sequent pictures of 
the industry. The last thirty pages of 
this volume deal with ‘The Harvest of 
the Sea,”’ with illustrations of all the varied 
aspects of our fisheries. 

When “The Pag- 

eant of America” is 

complete, it will con- 

tain more than ten 

thousand illustrations 





a continuous narra- 
tive. 

Volume Three is the 
story of American ag- 
riculture, told in pic- 
tures, from the ances- 
tors of the American 
husbandman, who 
tilled the fields of the 
medieval manor, to 
the Colonist who 
burned and dug the 
forest, learned from 
the Indians how to 
grow corn and tobacco, and so on through 
the various kinds of farming, North, South, 
and West, to the present day. The de- 
velopment of the machine age in agricul- 
ture has never before been so vividly 
contrasted with the cruder art that went 


THE RAZORBACK 
The early American swine as pictured in 
“The Pageant of America,” from a drawing 
reproduced from The Cultivator, Albany, 
New York, January, 1840. 


and will include vol- 
umes on Americanart, 
architecture, litera- 
ture, religion, wars, in- 
dustry, commerce, 
politics, the stage, and 
sports. The editors 
are professors at Yale 
University, assisted 
by aresearch staff that 
has spent more than 
five years upon this 
undertaking. Judged 
by the first two vol- 
umes, there is every reason to congratulate 
those responsible for the work, and to com- 
mend to the public a pictorial record of 
our national life calculated to inform the 
mind, delight the eye, and fascinate the 
younger generation especially. 





Continuing the Rhodes Scholar Idea 


British Students in -American Universities 


OSCAR N. SOLBERT 


Colonel Solbert, of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, served as military attaché in London 
after the war. He accompanied the Prince of Wales on his visit through America two 
years ago, and at present he is a member of the party of the Crown Prince of Sweden. 


UIETLY, unostentatiously, a cer- 
tain American gentleman recently 
inaugurated an international edu- 

cational scheme which, unknown as yet to 
the public, will have a far-reaching effect 
on American foreign relations. Incident- 
ally, it was one of the reasons for the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to this country in 
1924. 

The gentleman is Edward Stephen 
Harkness, and his plan continues the 
exchange of students between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States begun by the 
Rhodes Scholarship Fund. Though this 
idea is not new, nothing had ever been 
done about it before. However, when I 
first suggested it to Mr. Harkness, I 
found that he had not only studied its 
educational promise, but was certain of its 
value to international understanding. He 
realized that for the maintenance of 
British-American friendship, and for its 
translation into foreign relations, some 
personal contact between the younger 
generation of each country and the people 
of the other was necessary. With this in 
mind, Mr. Harkness persuaded his fellow- 
directors of the Commonwealth Fund of 
the value of the plan—but I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

When I became military attaché at the 
Court of St. James’s after the war, 
British-American amity dinners were al- 
most as frequent as the regular evening 
meal. They were get-together, blood-is- 
thicker - than- water, English - speaking- 
nations parties. What was more logical 
after our two nations had fought together 
a common war to a victorious end—what 
was more logical than that, being alike in ¢ 


language, institutions, and—it seemed— in 
everything else, we should love one an- 
other, and so coéperate in our strength and 
wisdom to guide the world? A consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished! 

At these dinners abundant oratory 
flowed from Briton and American alike, the 
confluence creating, theoretically, a 
smoothly flowing stream of foreign rela- 
tions that carried our ships of state to- 
gether ever peacefully, blown by favorable 
winds of understanding under summer 
skies. But when I had enjoyed these 
banquets for a considerable period I no- 
ticed a lack of performance. The foreign 
policies of our two countries, instead of 
joining smoothly, as often as not came into 
conflict. There appeared to be no partic- 
ular reason for this, since in most prob- 
lems we agreed on the ultimate solution. 
Then the Irish trouble arose between us, 
leaving a bitter taste; all because, as one 
man put it, “Ireland never forgot. Eng- 
land never remembered. America never 
knew.” 

The truth of the matter was that these 
orators addressed only those already con- 
verted to British-American friendship. 
More than that, they beguiled themselves 
and their audiences with the entirely er- 
roneous conclusion that, because of super- 
ficial similarities, our two races were alike. 
But the assumption that similarity of 
thought and action follows upon common 
language and institutions often leads to 
dangerous errors in international relations. 
The common language, when spoken, even 
accentuates the difference between us. 
An Italian-American, on being asked what 
the English-Speaking Union was, might 
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well reply, as he does in the story, “A 
society for propagating the English lan- 
guage in New York City.” 

From the time of the American Revolu- 
tion our two nations have followed their 
own paths, more often divergent than 
parallel. It took the war to reveal the 
fact that in the final test our conceptions 
of freedom in international relations were 
the same, and that to preserve them we 
had to stand side by side. The paths of 
the two nations converged, till they met 
in a common effort to maintain those 
liberties on land and sea which both held 
vital to the world’s pursuit of peace and 
prosperity. In the dark days of the 
struggle, there was born a deep conscious- 
ness of appreciation and understanding. 
It is a fraternity of no mean strength that 
unites us in the memory of a great sacrifice. 
It is cherished and perpetuated in every 
home that boasted a soldier, a sailor, or a 
war worker, and it is a potent, living 
thing. 

Nevertheless, the Commonwealth Fund 
directors realized that British and Ameri- 
cans, across the ocean, may misunderstand 


and even dislike each other. And so they 
cast about for some means toward under- 
standing, and the natural suggestion was 
some educational scheme, whereby a num- 
ber of students should each year cross that 
ocean from Britain to the United States, to 


live and study here. Examination of the 
Rhodes plan suggested several changes in 
its application to British students here, 
and further investigation finally produced 
a concrete plan. 

In the United States I presented this 
scheme to eminent authorities on the value 
of international scholarships, with much 
approval on their part, but with less 
practical assistance. Even after two years 
of work the plan had not been adopted. 
But in the end I was lucky enough to find 
the right two persons, one on each side of 
the ocean, and it was my good fortune to 
be able to bring them together. 

One evening I attended a banquet of the 
American University Union in London, at 
which the Prince of Wales spoke. He 
made a significant plea in his speech, 
directly concerning the matter, when he 
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said, “I wish there could be a few British 
students at each of your universities and 
colleges that make up this Union, that we 
might better learn about your country and 
your people.”’ Here at last was a practi- 
cal suggestion which might reach the 
community outside the banquet hall. 
The Prince was thinking in terms of 
practical and applicable ideas. I had an 
opportunity later of discussing with him 
this part of his speech, and found that he 
too was enthusiastically interested in any 
plan that would give an opportunity of 
contact in work, study, and play between 
young British students and our people. 

The Prince had decided to make an- 
other visit to the country of which he 
had such happy recollections and with 
which he was anxious that his own should 
be on the friendliest terms. Such an 
educational plan had to be carried out 
by American initiative and American 
money, as the Rhodes Scholarship Fund 
had been conceived and put into ef- 
fect by an Englishman. The Prince was 
more than willing to function personally 
as the head of the British selection board 
of such an educational plan. This would 
mean everything to the success of the plan 
in Great Britain. So it came about, and 
here is told for the first time publicly one 
of the objects, known only to a few, of the 
visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales to 
the United States in 1924. 

As stated before, this particular prob- 
lem was familiar to Mr. Harkness. Soon 
after the Prince arrived Mr. Harkness 
was introduced to him, and they talked 
of the need for more contact between the 
British and Americans. A quiet luncheon 
was arranged, and later a long automobile 
ride. Mr. Harkness was anxious to try 
an experiment in international education 
that would have, besides its curriculum, 
a value in better relationship. The Prince 
was anxious to help obtain for the achieve- 
ment of this experiment the most repre- 
sentative types of British student. 

Although the underlying principles re- 
main the same, the credit for the plan 
adopted should be largely given to Dr. 
Frank B. Aydelotte, President of Swarth- 
more College and American Secretary of 
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the Rhodes Trust. From his long ex- 
perience with the Rhodes Scholarships, 
Dr. Aydelotte had worked out a carefully 
devised plan for a reciprocal project to 
bring British students to the United 
States. This plan had been discussed in 
detail with representatives of British 
universities and, with certain minor modi- 
fications made in accordance with the 
wishes of the directors, formed the basis 
of the final plan adopted by the Com- 
monwealth Fund. It provides twenty 
fellowships each year. Each fellowship is 
for two years, with the possibility of a 
third being added when good reasons are 
shown. Candidates must be British sub- 
jects domiciled in England, Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland, and graduates of a rec- 
ognized university there. They may be 
either men or women, and must be un- 
married and under thirty years of age. 
The Fellows may go to any one of the 
twenty-six universities in the United 
States that are members of the Association 
of American Universities, with the single 
limitation that not more than three Fel- 
lows may go to the same university in any 
one year. An important provision of the 
plan is that each Fellow shall have at least 
three months’ travel in the United States 
at the close of his first year of study. 

Allowances are sufficient to cover the 
cost of travel from the Fellow’s home to 
the American university and return, tui- 
tion and university fees, living expenses 
during the tenure of the fellowship, and 
travel expenses in the United States. The 
fellowships are intended to be equal in 
value, but no specific amount has been 
fixed, owing to differences in cost of travel 
and varying tuition charges. The ap- 
proximate allowance for each fellowship is 
$3,000 a year. The Fund reserves the 
right to modify conditions, to increase or 
decrease the number of fellowships, and 
to make any other changes. 

By the late summer of 1925 there were 
twenty students in this country, distrib- 
uted from Harvard to the University of 
California. These young men are keen 
and intelligent observers, living and study- 
ing with the undergraduates of our col- 
leges and with time and opportunity to 


CONTINUING THE RHODES SCHOLAR IDEA 


come into contact with the people of 
near-by communities. Indeed, these out- 
side contacts constitute a very important 
part of the student’s life here. They give 
him a chance to see what our society looks 
like at close range. Americans living 
their own lives in their own homes are 
vastly different from themselves off on a 
jaunt to “do Europe.” 

The Commonwealth Fund emphasized 
the fact that an essential feature of the so- 
journ here is the six thousand miles of 
travel, taken in the summer vacation in 
order that the student shall know in a 
general way the parts of this country out- 
side the particular one in which he does 
his post-graduate work. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
average American understands the British 
people and their problems much better 
than the British understand us. Dur- 
ing the war Americans went to Europe 


two million strong. This experience 


taught them a great deal, not only of the 
country in which they fought, but also 
about the British soldiers and their home- 
land, where many of our men trained. 


Since the war the annual exodus of 
Americans to the United Kingdom is 
greater than ever, and they live by the 
thousands in London and the provinces. 
American newspapers, even in our smallest 
cities, have comprehensive news and ex- 
cellent editorials concerning British events. 

The contrary is not true. The British 
do not travel in the United States, except 
in small numbers. They do not live here. 
British newspapers, beyond sensational 
items, do not carry regular news or en- 
lightening comment on the growing nation 
across the ocean. Added to this is the 
fact that the United States is difficult to 
understand by peoples of the Old World, 
because it is a young country in the forma- 
tive stages, made up of an influx of peoples 
of many nations, in spite of their develop- 
ment under many English institutions. 

The Commonwealth Fund directors un- 
derstood this. These men have substi- 
tuted practical application for theoretical 
discussion. Every-day contact in work 
and pleasure is a sound way to mutual 
understanding. 











Investments 








Public Utility Investments 


eshould the Investor of To-day Follow Andrew @arnegie’s Example? 


HROUGH years of bad times as 

well as good the bonds of electric 

light and power companies, of gas 
companies, and of telephone and telegraph 
companies have paid their interest regu- 
larly, and there have been few reductions 
in dividend payments on their stocks. 
That accounts for a growing popularity 
of these securities. 

A comparison made in this department 
some years ago of an investment in rail- 
road and municipal bonds with one that 
might have been made in first-mortgage 
power and light bonds was credited with 
having influenced a New England in- 
surance company to start investing in 
public utility bonds. Massachusetts re- 
cently revised its savings bank law so 
that such institutions in that state can 
now buy a wide list of public utility bonds. 
The last New York Assembly passed 
bills that would permit savings banks of 
that state to buy certain power and light 
and telephone company bonds, but the 
measure failed to get out of committee 
in the state Senate. It can be said, 
however, that the bonds of such public 
service companies as mentioned above 
have received the highest stamp of in- 
vestment approval. 

Investors should not assume, however, 
that all public utility securities are good 
investments or that they should be bought 
at any time, regardless of conditions. 
Those who bought the common stocks of 
some of the public utility holding com- 
panies at their inflated prices of last 
winter and then saw them drop in market 
value to less than half what they paid 
for them appreciate this. 

Andrew Carnegie, after he sold his steel 


company to the United States Steel 
Corporaticn and began to apply the 
principle of diversification to his invest- 
ments, bought the so-called underlying 
bonds of large American railroads—the 
bonds secured by first mortgages on the 
most essential mileage of those systems, 
after which, in their lien on that mileage, 
came the general mortgage and refunding 
mortgage bonds of those roads. His 
conservative example might well be con- 
sidered by investors in public utility 
securities, for there is some similarity 
between public utility and railroad fi- 
nancing. 

A good part of the public utility se- 
curities being offered to-day are the issues 
of holding companies which control some 
of their operating properties through 
leases and many more through ownership 
of stocks of subsidiary companies. The 
mortgage bonds on the leased properties 
and of the subsidiary companies are the 
underlying securities in these cases. Some- 
times the holding companies in this field 
own no property at all, their sole asset 
being the stock of subsidiary companies. 
Under such conditions the bonds of the 
holding companies are collateral securities 
whether so called or not, as they have back 
of them only the stocks of subsidiary com- 
panies as security. The bonds and stocks 
of such holding companies are worth only 
as much as the stocks of the subsidiary 
companies which they own. 

If the investor followed Andrew Car- 
negie’s example, he wou!d not buy any 
of these holding company securities; he 
would buy the bonds secured by first 
mortgages on the operating properties 
and of those only the ones secured on 
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properties of the most value to the holding 
company. He could then safely assume, 
as Mr. Carnegie did in regard to his rail- 
road investments, that, no matter how 
bad conditions became and whatever 
reorganizations the parent companies 
had to go through, his underlying bonds 
would not be disturbed. Who can say 
that the present period of great expansion 
of public utility companies, as past periods 
of great railroad building, may not have 
an aftermath of reorganizations due to 
over-optimism or lack of proper manage- 
ment in the matter of setting aside 
sufficient depreciation reserves or other- 
wise? 

But there are good issues among public 
utility holding company securities just 
as there are among railroad general end 
refunding mortgage bonds. Investors in 
analyzing them should take into account 
the holding company structure and make 
sure just what securities are outstand- 
ing against the properties ahead of them 
and also what other issues can be sold 
that will stand ahead of them. In the 
case of railroad general or refunding mort- 
gage bonds it is usually provided that 
no more underlying bonds can be sold. 
That is not a general rule in the case of 
public utility holding company bonds and 
stocks. It is true that the sale of bonds 
and stocks of subsidiary companies must 
be sanctioned by state public utility 
commissions, and it might be safe to 
assume that capital thus secured for the 
business will more than earn its interest 
and dividend requirements, but on the 
other hand it may be some time before 
it does and it is certainly true that if the 
new money were raised by the sale of 
securities that did not stand ahead of the 
holding company’s issues the investment 
position of those issues would be strength- 
ened. 

In studying the earnings back of public 
utility holding company securities one 
should be sure that all the prior interest 
and dividend charges of the subsidiary 
companies are taken into account in the 
proper way. The method used by many 


PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTMENTS 


bond houses in offering a holding company 
bond is as follows: 


$10,000,000 


Net earnings of properties. 
Interest and preferred dividends 
of subsidiary companies 
Balance ae Soe es 
Interest on holding company 
bonds Date. 
Balance for stock 


6,000,000 
4,000,000 


2,000,000 
2,000 ,OOO 


Then they point out that the interest on 
the holding company bonds is_ earned 
twice over. As a matter of fact, the 
properties are earning the fixed charges 
against them—which are $8,000,o0o— only 
one and a quarter times. The preferred 
dividends are considered a fixed charge, 
for if they are not paid then nothing can 
be paid on the common stocks which the 
holding company owns. A drop of 20 per 
cent. in the net earnings of these properties 
would wipe out the entire surplus over 
fixed charges. Such a drop in earnings 
is not likely in the public utility field, but 
the possibility of it makes the holding 
company bonds look different than to say 
that their interest is being earned twice 
Over. 

In connection with some holding com- 
pany, financing provisions are now being 
made restricting the sale of additional 
underlying securities. The indenture cov- 
ering one large recent issue, for instance, 
provides that additional securities, in- 
cluding preferred stocks, of subsidiary 
companies shall not be sold if the total 
amount of such securities held by the 
public be thereby increased to more than 
50 per cent. of the bonds of the holding 
company. And it- is provided that no 
obligations standing ahead of these bonds 
can be issued by the holding company, 
that additional bonds can be issued only 
for refunding outstanding subsidiary com- 
pany bonds and preferred stocks at par 
and for construction or acquisition of new 
properties at 75 per cent. of their cost or 
fair value. Under such provisions the 
capital structure of the subsidiaries and 
the holding company will be kept in 
proper relationship. 





Public Utility Bonds for Savings Banks 


An Article on Two Recent Legislative Proposals 


EW YORK and Massachusetts 
savings bank laws are among the 
most conservative in the country 

in respect to the bonds they permit savings 
institutions in those states to buy. For 
that reason a study of the provisions of the 
new law of Massachusetts and the pro- 
posed laws for New York to legalize certain 
public utility bonds as savings bank 
investments is of value to investors who 
wish to know how toselect the safest bonds 
in this field. 

There is much similarity between the 
new Massachusetts law and the measures 
which passed the Assembly but did not 
come to a vote in the Senate at the last 
session of the New York State Legislature. 
The New York measures covered telephone 
bonds as well as gas and electric company 
issues, while the Massachusetts law does 
not cover the latter; but already a few 
bonds of telephone companies were legal 
investments for savings banks in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

One of the principal requirements of 
these measures for both states is that at 
least 75 per cent. of the gross revenues 
of the gas and electric companies must 
come from the sale of electricity or 
artificial gas or both. Under the Mas- 
sachusetts law 20 per cent. can come from 
the operation of a transportation system; 
under the proposed New York law not 
more than 15 per cent. Under both laws 
the capital stock of the corporation must 
equal at least two thirds the mortgage 
debt, or the book value of the property 
must exceed by two thirds the total mort- 
gage indebtedness. Then for five years 
net earnings must have averaged twice 
interest charges on the total debt. Under 
the New York measure they must have 
been that much for the last full year and 
for the five year period must have also 
been sufficient to cover 4 per cent. dividend 
payments on a sum equivalent to two 


thirds of the funded debt. Gross earnings 
must be at least $1,000,000. 

The bonds must be mortgage issues 
(of not less than $1,000,000 in New 
York State) and together with any under- 
lying bonds must not be outstanding in 
any amount exceeding 60 per cent. of the 
value of the property as shown by the 
books. If underlying bonds, they must 
be of closed mortgages or ones which 
remain open solely for the issue of ad- 
ditional bonds which are to be pledged 
under a junior or refunding mortgage 
which provides for their retirement. In 
New York this junior mortgage must also 
comply with the requirements of the law. 
Under the Massachusetts law first mort- 
gage bonds which constitute the only 
mortgage debt of the corporation and 
refunding mortgage bonds must also have 
certain restrictions as to the issuance 
of additional bonds before they can become 
legal investments. 

The corporations must be subject to 
regulation by state or Federal commis- 
sions and must have franchises, under 
which at least 75 per cent. of their gross 
revenue is earned, that extend for at least 
three years in Massachusetts, and five 
years in New York, beyond the maturity 
of the bonds. 

In Massachusetts, savings banks can 
invest not more than 15 per cent. of their 
deposits in such gas and electric company 
bonds, and not more than 2 per cent. in 
those of any one company. ‘Thus the law 
provides for excellent diversification. In 
the New York bill the limit was placed at 
10 per cent. for gas and electric and to per 
cent. for telephone bonds, with the same 
2 per cent. limit for one company. The 
provision was interjected in the New York 
measures thet none of these bonds could 
be bought unless the saving bank already 
had 50 per cent. of its assets invested in 
real estate mortgages. 





The Worlds Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our (@ontributors, and Letters from Readers 


It may be noted by our readers that this 
issue of the WoRLD’s Work is larger than 
usual—130 pages as compared to the 
normal size of 112 pages. It will be our 
custom henceforth to print the larger size 
if the good material is available to fill the 
issue. Except for certain special issues 
this is the largest ever published, though 
our February issue this year was 128 
pages. The additional pages will enable 
us to present a larger number of articles 
and, we hope, to widen the scope and in- 
crease the interest and usefulness of the 
magazine. 


In this issue we present also a notable 
frontispiece—a_ lithograph of Roald 
Amundsen, the explorer, by S. J. Wootr, 
the artist whose drawings have stirred so 
much interest in the magazine in the last 
year. The frontispiece as it appears in 
this issue is really an original lithograph, 
for it has been reproduced from Mr. 
Woolf’s original stone by a printing proc- 
ess which retains all the charm and 
strength of lithographs printed direct 
from the stone by a hand press. On the 
special heavy paper it is suitable for fram- 


ing. 


Mr. Woolf’s lithographs of Lincoln, 
Mark Twain, and Roosevelt are widely 
known. In 1904, Mr. Woolf won the 
Hallgarten prize for portraiture in the 
exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, and during the war he made a 
series of drawings and portraits of Allied 
Generals. He has also written a short 
history of art and various articles on 
portraiture. 

A member of the National Academy of 
Design who saw a first proof of Mr. 
Woolf’s stone said that he had never heard 
of any magazine printing an original 
lithograph. Perhaps it has been done; 


we have not taken the trouble to inquire, 
and if we present our frontispiece in ex- 
cellent style it won’t really make any 
difference whether the same thing has 
ever been done before. 


As the months pass we hope to make 
other improvements in the magazine, 
and with a reasonable amount of success 
in the carrying out of our plans the 
Wor.p’s Work for the next year will be 
a most readable and presentable magazine, 
we believe. We shall have our share 
of notable articles and serials; in fact, 
more of them on account of our increased 
size. 


In the next, or August issue, we hope to 
have more of the articles on the progress 
of the country since 1876. Mr. STROTHER, 
one of our Associate Editors, will also 
have ready for us an article on the de- 
velopment of Tennessee, similar to his 
article on North Carolina several months 
ago, and it will be illustrated by several 
pages of fine pictures. Mr. PRESBREY 
will also have a second article on adver- 
tising. Secretary Hovuston’s series of 
articles on the Wilson Administration 
will move out of the war period and into 
that troublous time in which Woodrow 
Wilson aided in framing the Treaty of 
Versailles and commenced his long strug- 
gle over the League of Nations. We 
hope also to have an article on the de- 
velopments in the modern American 
drama, and many other interesting 
articles. 


In this issue we make our first use of the 
work of another artist who has won fame 
in this country and England. WALTER 
TiTTLE, who made the drawing of Lady 
Astor which is reproduced on page 274, 
and who wrote the Personality sketch of 





TO THE POLE AND BACK BY AIR 


her, is an American who is as well known 
in England as he is in this country. He 
has made etchings of most of the prom- 
inent figures in English literary and 
political life, and his portfolios of dry- 
point portraits of the thirty leading 
participants in the Arms Conference at 
Washington are in the Library of Con- 
gress, the British Museum, the South 
Kensington Museum, the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, the New York Public 
Library, and many other museums and 
libraries in this country and abroad. 
Though he is known chiefly for his por- 
traits, he does many other kinds of paint- 
ing as well. 


VILHJALMAR STEFANSSON, who writes 
the article on “What Amundsen has 
Proved,” is undoubtedly known to all of 
our'readers. He will be recalled not only 
for his leadership of many Arctic expedi- 
tions but also for his articles which have 
appeared in this magazine in the last 
four years. 


While our readers were scanning the 
article on “The Perils of Arctic Flying,”’ 
by Lieutenant-Commander RicHarp E. 
Byrp, Jr., U. S. N., in the May issue of 
the magazine, the Commander was carry- 
ing out his tremendously courageous and 
daring exploit of flying from Spitsbergen 
to the North Pole, which he reached a 
few days before Amundsen and his party 
in the Norge. It was a great and useful 
exploit, with results that have not yet 
been measured and cannot be measured 
until after Commander Byrd has made 
his full report. 


FRANK PRESBREY, who writes the 
article on “Early Advertisers and Their 
Ads,” in this issue, has had long ex- 
perience in publishing and advertising. 
He was once a newspaper publisher in 
Ohio and later publisher of The Forum 
and other magazines. Though he is now 
president of his own company in the ad- 
vertising field he finds. time to write con- 
siderably and is the author of several 


books and innumerable magazine arti- 
cles. 
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In the May issue we published a résumé 
of opinion on Mr. Veiller’s series, and 
since then a volume of letters and clippings 
similar to that from which those opin- 
ions were chosen has reached the Work- 
shop. The following selected comments 
are from the editorial columns of news- 
papers: 


The Sheboygan Press—Mr. Veiller declares 
that disrespect for law and political activities 
are two outstanding interferences with the 
elimination of crime. He would divorce the 
courts from politics and create organizations 
to ascertain conditions, and then gather the 
best forces to eradicate the evils found. 

Wisconsin is a model state, and one where 
crime has not gained the upper hand. Weare 
still masters of the situation, and ought to 
retain the advantage we have by adopting 
suggestions such as are offered by leading 
jurists and prosecutors who have been brought 
to a realization of the dangers that threaten 
every state in the Union. 

However, we want to make the point that 
Wisconsin, with her speedy trials, furnishes 
a model that Illinois and other states can pat- 
tern after. While the crime wave.has been on 
the increase in the nation at large, meting out 
swift justice here in Wisconsin has checked 
its growth. Wehave had one or two instances 
where bandits have come to this state from 
Chicago, and their complete undoing with 
long term sentences in the state prison have 
made this anything but an inviting ground for 
criminals. If Illinois adopted a similar plan 
it would have a most disastrous effect upon 
the criminal element. 


Minneapolis Tribune—The news that a 
venire of 787 was exhausted before a jury 
could besfound to try two gangsters charged 
with the murder of a Chicago policeman is 
not, in America, so extraordinary as to attract 


any special comment. Yet it calls attention 
to one of the innumerable phases in the 
administration of American criminal justice 
which might well be remedied. In England, 
for example, a jury is ordinarily accepted 
within ten minutes. One English judge inter- 
viewed by a committee of the American Bar 
Association declared that he had known of 
only one juror challenged within three years! 

Lawrence Veiller, who recently made a 
study of the administration of criminal justice 
in England for the Wortp’s Work, notes 
other phases of the British system which are 
more sensible than ours. 
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Apparently we are going to have plenty of 
crime until we overhaul very thoroughly our 
entire antiquated machinery for the adminis- 
tration of justice. The more the English 
system is studied the more indefensible does 
ours look by comparison. We should almost 
be justified in describing as a seer the inspired 
compositor who insists on making ‘‘ America’s 
administration of criminal justice’’ invariably 
read ‘‘America’s criminal administration of 
justice.” 


The Toledo Times—Here and there through- 
out the country, communities are awakened 
from their lethargy and are taking the initial 
steps to combat crime. ‘Toledo appears to be 
one of the few important cities that have not 
yet felt the impulse. ‘This cannot be because 
there is less reason for action. Not so long 
ago, a jury of average intelligence recom- 
mended mercy for a man convicted of a wilful 
and brutal murder totally devoid of extenu- 
ating circumstances. Punishment according 
to the law and the evidence is rarely imposed. 
In minor courts, violators of the traffic laws, 
all potential killers, are fined so lightly that 
it seems almost like an invitation to repeat. 

Lawrence Veiller, discussing crime in 
Wortp’s Work, stresses the importance 
of organizing local law enforcement bodies 
“supported by private funds and dissoci- 
ated from governmental activities.” Such 
an organization possessed of the facts con- 
cerning the crime situation, and free from the 
influence of politicians who are always more 
or less in contact with the underworld, would 
be in position to suggest remedies and to mar- 
shall public opinion in favor of their appli- 
cation. For the revolution won’t mature 
until the people realizing its relation to their 
security and happiness put their whole 
strength behind it. Is Toledo content to 
follow or will it join the leaders in the most 
important reform of the country? 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—A direct connection 
between the rising tide of crime in this country 
and immigration from abroad may be traced 
in the series of articles Mr. Lawrence Veiller 
has been contributing to the WorLD’s Work. 
The restrictions recently imposed on im- 
migration are intended to protect American 
institutions; and the proposed enrollment 
of aliens is regarded as essential to the proper 
administration of the immigration law. The 
bills providing for the deportation of aliens 
who enter the country illegally or commit 
offenses against the law after they have 
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entered it, are designed to rid the United 
States of undesirables who have crept through 
the bars. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—Any discussion of 
crime conditions in this country leads almost 
inevitably to a comparison with the situation 
in England; New York or Chicago is compared 
with London. And the common assumption 
is that the English public’s attitude toward 
law breaking has in it some mystic quality, 
some mysterious hostility to crime bred in 
the race from cradle days. Lawrence Veiller, 
continuing his series in the current WorLp’s 
Work, shows the folly of any such assumption. 

England has better law enforcement be- 
cause Englishmen think it worth their time 
to see that laws are enforced. 

When the English found themselves bur- 
dened with a régime of crime that threatened 
their national safety—as the United States is 
threatened now—they set about in business- 
like fashion to find the reasons and then to 
correct them. They tackled underlying 
causes. They gave the whole machinery of 
justice an overhauling. Where the law 
contained absurdities it was revised, obstacles 
in the way of prompt and adequate punish- 
ment were removed, procedure was devised 
not to protect criminals—as so often seems to 
be the case in America—but for the protection 
of society and the stability of the state. 

By such thoroughgoing changes England 
emerged from the status of a crime-ridden 
country to one where to-day crimes of violence 
have been reduced to a minimum and where 
one who commits a serious offense knows the 
chances overwhelmingly favor his having to 
pay the penalty fixed by law. Seventy years 
ago came the kind of revolution we need in 
America if we are to be rescued from such 
terrorization of lawlessness as was pictured 
to the Senate committee by the delegation 
from Chicago last week. 

No mere palliating remedies are called for. 

The reform must deal with fundamentals. 
Its study might begin with a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the advantages of an appointive 
judiciary. 


Philadelphia Record—As a matter of cold 
fact there is one problem so baffling, so urgent, 
and so menacing that it might well be con- 
sidered the supreme issue confronting the 
American people. This is the prevalence of 
crime, the appalling increase in crime, the 
growing audacity and widening immunity of 
crime, 





TRAVELERS IN MANY LANDS 


The United States to-day is the most lawless 
country on the face of the globe. Its proudest 
cities are infested by enemies of society whose 
depredations shame the authorities and whose 
reckless war on life and property mocks at our 
pretensions to maintaining an orderly exist- 
ence. This nation, dedicated to peace and 
liberty and justice, possesses the shocking 
preéminence of being that which is most 
powerless to preserve public safety, which is 
the first requirement of a civilized govern- 
ment. 

These statements, which have been made 
repeatedly by men of sober thought and by 
organizations of competent authority, are not 
matters of opinion but of fact. Several years 
ago Chief Justice Taft declared that the 
administration of the criminal law in this 
country had become a disgrace to civilization, 
and conditions since then have steadily grown 
worse. In recent of the WorLp’s 
Work an investigator has described with 
startling force the present situation and its 
ominous prospects. 

These are the mere outlines of a condition 
which many officials declare constitutes a 
national peril of the gravest proportions. 
Lawrence Veiller, the writer in the WoRLD’s 
Work, has spent years in studying it, and his 
survey is most enlightening. 


issues 


Denver News—From all that Mr. Veiller 
says, and which is generally admitted by 
disinterested students, it is clear that our 
criminal laws need revamping, that the 
tendency of statutes and court rulings has 
been to favor the criminal, on the theory 
that it is better to let many guilty men go free 
than to convict one innocent one. 

It is equally clear that a forceful public 
opinion must be aroused and sustained before 
such revision is practical, and that if such 
opinion did exert itself much could be done by 
the courts and bar associations, even under 
the present laws, to speed trials, and thus 
insure a greater degree of justice. Fortu- 
nately, jurists in whom the public have confi- 
dence, such as Chief Justice Taft, are helping 
to create such sentiment. It may very well 
be that in quicker time than England accom- 
plished it, we shall see crime reduced to a 
minimum here. 


The Explorers’ Club of New York has 
recently given its medal to KNup Ras- 
MUSSEN, the Danish explorer and leader 
of the Thule Expeditions, who told 
recently in two installments in the 
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Wor.p’s Work of his work among the 
Eskimo tribes. A medal with the follow- 
ing inscription was sent to the Royal 
Danish Geographical Society for delivery 
to Dr. Rasmussen: 


KNuD RASMUSSEN 
1926 
His THULE EXPEDITIONS 
CONSTITUTE ONE OF THE 
GREAT CHAPTERS IN 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Francis Gow Situ, who has written 
articles for the WorLD’s Work on the 
South American Indians, is on his way 
back to South America on another ex- 
pedition. The Explorers’ Journal says 
of his trip: 

Francis Gow Smith sailed on February 27 
for Brazil, where he will study the culture of 
the Indians of the Matto Grosso uplands, and 
collect their handicraft for the Museum of the 
American Indian. He expects to work about 
the sources of the Rio Teodoro and the Rio 
das Mortes, and to explore unknown country 
watered by the Rio Xingu, an obscure trib- 
utary of the Amazon. 


Africa also has its share of expeditions. 


Cart E, AKELEy, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, who has written for us 
before, is back in Africa on work for the 
museum, and he will be accompanied 
over at least part of his trip by George 
Eastman, the kodak manufacturer, who 
has taken with him elaborate photographic 
apparatus. 


Joun W. VANDERCOOK, who wrote the 
article in a recent issue on “A Klondike 
in the Tropics,” after a tour of Surinam, 
or Dutch Guiana, is now in Liberia making 
a similar study of the interesting and 
important features of the life in that 
country. Our last word from him said 
that he was starting for the cannibal 
country and our alarm increased when we 
read a copyrighted cable dispatch in The 
New York Times telling of a visit to Liberia 
by Lady Dorothy Mills, daughter of the 
Earl of Oxford. The dispatch said in part: 


Lady Dorothy says that for five weeks of her 
seven weeks’ journey in the Liberian interior 
she traveled through a country peopled entirely 
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by cannibals who dislike all meat except 
human flesh. She tells a gruesome story 
about the practices of a secret cannibal society 
called “‘Human Leopards,’ whose members 
get themselves up to resemble leopards by 
putting on their backs wickerwork, through 
which their black skin shows. 

The “‘Human Leopards”’ paint their chests 
white and wear iron claws on their hands, and 
imitate the crouching gestures and growls 
of the wild beasts. They lie in wait for 
wanderers and seize them to be slain and 
eaten. 


Two of the most interesting tasks in 
the Workshop are the reading of submitted 
manuscripts and the letters from readers 
who comment upon our articles. Perhaps 
the letters are the more interesting, be- 
cause the reader who takes the time to 
write a letter usually has some very strong 
opinions which he wants to express to the 
editors. Frequently we wish that we 
might receive the letters of all those 
readers who feel they would like to write 
but never find time to yield to that im- 
pulse. Many of our readers feel that they 


are imposing upon the time of a “busy 
editor” with a letter about his magazine. 


That is not true. In the first place, the 
editor usually is glad to receive the letter, 
and in the second place the “busy editor” 
whose onerous tasks make him savage 
and unapproachable is largely a fiction 
created by writers who take great delight 
in flaying their only obstacle to a wild rush 
to fame and fortune. Editors don’t do 
any more work than do men in other 
businesses. Sometimes they think they 
do—that is their delusion—but thus far 
we have failed to see any editor who looked 
emaciated and run-down from overwork. 


One very interesting and useful letter 
came to us recently from E. A. Graham 
of Sea Cliff, Long Island, who had read 
our editorial on the proposed new opera 
house for New York. He wrote: 


The part that particularly appealed to me 
referred to the desirability of employing 
distinctively American features in the archi- 
tectural design. 

I was wondering just what would be con- 
sidered as distinctively American. The sky- 
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scraper as a form of building is, of course, 
typically American; but the architectural 
treatment of the skyscraper is, I believe, usu- 
ally based, where it is given any real thought 
at all, on some of the old, established orders 
borrowed from the other side of the Atlantic. 

I have also wondered for a long time why no 
effort had ever been made (at least to my 
knowledge) to adapt to modern use the archi- 
tecture or at least the details of decoration 
used by one of the greatest of ancient builders, 
the American Maya Indian. He built great 
cities, and while the form of his structures 
showed a lack of engineering knowledge, for 
he could build no great vaulted domes, he 
made up for this in richness of design in the 
details of columns, bas-reliefs, etc. His great 
buildings were his temples, as was the case with 
the Greeks and the Egyptians and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, with most peoples. 

The temples were pyramidal in form and 
usually located on top of great pyramids of 
earth. The great temples of business of New 
York are rapidly evolving, under the zoning 
laws, into a similar shape. Following this 
and adapting the decorative features of the 
Maya design you would have a distinctively 
American building, somewhat barbaric, per- 
haps, in richness of detail and exotic forms, but 
certainly different from the well-worn designs 
of the Old World. 

The sketches of Catherwood made in 1840 
when he accompanied Stephens on one of the 
early explorations of those ruins and the 
wealth of material made available by the 
explorations of Morley, Spinden, and others 
would give any one interested ample data 
on which to base designs. It is possible that 
something well worth while might be worked 
out. I imagine the applications of the Maya 
architecture would be limited to buildings 
such as the proposed opera house. 

I believe that some day we shall see some 
applications of this early and distinctively 
American art of the Mayas, if not in building 
decorations, perhaps in application to textile 
designs. If they can borrow to advantage 
from King Tut, why not also from the for- 
gotten kings of America? I should be very 
much interested in learning your reaction to 
this suggestion, which is inspired by a desire 
to see this opera house American, first as to 
appearance and some day, let us hope, as to 
performance and to performers—this without 
any thought of detracting from the ‘value and 
beauty of the contributions made by Old 
World artists, past and present, to the artistic 
side of our life in America. 





